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HOW TO LEARN 
FRENCH or SPANISH 


Latest Achievement of Pelman Institute 


“Do you think that you could pick up a book of | 
four hundred pages, written in a language with | 
which you are unacquainted—say French or | 
Spanish or Italian—and containing no English 
words at all, and read that book through without 
having to refer once to a dictionary ?”’ | 

“Of course I couldn’t,” you will reply; ‘‘ such 
a thing is impossible.” 

Certainly it seems impossible. Yet this is just 
what the new method of learning Foreign 
languages by correspondence, introduced by the | 
well-known Pelman Institute, now enables you, | 
or anyone else, to do. | 

The new Pelman method of Language Instruc- | 
tion is one of the most remarkable educational | 
achievements of the century, and, in the opinion | 
of those who have examined and tested it, it is 
bound to revolutionize the normal methods of 
teaching languages in this and other countries. 

The French and Spanish Courses are now 
ready, and readers who wish to receive full 
particulars of these Courses should write to the 
address given below, mentioning the language in 
which they are interested. A little book de- 
scribing the particular Course desired will be sent, 
gratis and post free, to any address. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman 
method is simplicity itself, and the very first 
lesson of the Course will amaze you. There is 
nota word of English in this lesson, yet you can 
read it with ease, and you could do so even if 
you didn’t possess the slightest previous know- 
lenge of the language in question. It sounds 
‘lmost incredible, but it is perfectly true. 


No Translation 

_by following this method you can learn either 
French or Spanish in about one-third the time 
isually required. When you have completed the 
Course you will be able to read any French or 
Spanish book or newspaper, and to speak the 
language in question more fluently than the 
average student can after learning it for years in | 
the ordinary way. And you will attain this pro- 
helency without having to spend hours, days, and 
months studying complicated and dreary rules of 
sfammar, or memorizing long vocabularies. There 
Sno translation and no dictionary. There are 
10 passages of French or Spanish to be put into 
English, and no passages of English to be put into 
FrenchorSpanish. You learn the language in the 
tatural way, just as you would if you were staying 
. France or Spain. This, of course, makes the 
study extremely interesting, so much so that once 
oubegin it you will go on until you have finished 
“eCourse. By that time you will have acquired 
4 thorough mastery of the language. Write to- 
day lor free particulars, inentioning the particular 
‘ourse (French or Spanish) in which you are in. 
terested, to the Pelman Institute (Modern Lan- 
fers Departinent), 72 Bloomsbury Mansions, | 
at Street, London, W.C.1. ' 
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The Rise of Pelmanism 


AN ESTABLISHED FEATURE OF MODERN LIFE. 


One of the most remarkable features of the last few 
years has been the rise of Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism has established a New Habit—the Habit of 
Mind-Training. 

In the trenches we knew Pelmanism well. Every bat- 
talion had its Pelmanists by the score. And although we 
sometimes smiled at the fervour with which they praised 
the ‘* Little Grey Books,” we recognised that they were 
good men who were training their minds on sound lines, 
and doing their utmost to make the best use of their 
mental faculties. And succeeding. 

But now that Civil Life has come, Pelmanism is making 
greater strides than ever. 

Not only have such distinguished people as :— 

Sik ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH Maj.-GEN. SIR F. 
Str H. RIDER HAGGARD MAURICE 
SiR HARRY JOHNSTON E. V. Lucas 

SIR JOHN FOSTER FRASER E. F. BENSON 
GENERAL SIR O’MOORE ARTHUR MACHEN 

CrEAGH, V.C. W. L. GEORGE 
and many others, written enthusiastic articles in its praise, 
but thousands of people“in. Business and the Professions 
are taking up Pelmanism and utmost 
value in their work: 

Thus an Architect writes :— eas 

‘Since I commenced your Course of Instruction my.efficiency 
has vastly increased., My income has gone up 300 per cent. I 
attribute all this to the Pelman Course." : 

Thousands of such letters have been received by the 
Pelman Institute, -and feAders would bé surprised if they 
knew the names d#the.people holding high positions in 
the Empire who are enthusiastic Pelmanists.* 

In the New Pelman Course, Pelmanism has taken a 
further forward stride. 

It has incorporated in its system the latest discoveries 
in Psychology, and now deals, amongst other matters, 
with such subjects as Psycho-Analysis, Repression, and 
the question of training the Unconscious. 

The New Course is based on the experiences of over 
500,000 men and women who have practised Pelmanism, 
and in the opinion of 77274 it represents an advance of 
quite 100 per cent. on the old Pelman Course we knew 
so well in the Army. 

Readers who would like to have particulars of this New 
Course, and who want to know how Pelmanism elimin 
ates quickly and permanently such weaknesses as :— 


—Forgetfulness —Weakness of Will 

~ Indecision —Self-Consciousness 

—Diffidence —Indefiniteness 

—Brain-Fag_ —Lack of Initiative 

—Mind-Wandering —Timidity 

and develops on the other hand :— 

—Self-Confidence —Mental Grasp 

~—Will Power -Keener Observation 
Clearer Ideas Reliable Memory 

—Imagination Zest for Work 
Concentration Initiative 
-Persuasive Power —Conversational Power 
Personality Optimism 


should write to-day for a copy of ** Mind and Memory.” 
This book, which fully explains the New Course, will 
be sent, gratis and post free, with particulars enabling 
readers to enrol for a Course of Pelmanism on reduced 
terms, to everyone who writes to-day to the Pelman 
Institute, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
1. 

Overseas Addresses :--5U5 Avenue, New York City, U.S.A.; 
Temple Buslding, Toronto, Canada ; 396 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, 
Australia; Natal Bank Chambers, Durban, South Africa; Chow- 
patty Sea Face, Grant Road P.O.. Bombay, Iniia. 
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THE UNEXPECTED 
TELEGRAM. 


““TUST think!” said the young wife, anx- 
iously looking at the telegram, “that 
he should bring a friend home to-night ! 

There’s not a thing in the house, and it’s too late 
to cook a meal. I really don’t know what to do.” 
The old Skipper’s laugh made her turn suddenly. ! 
“Bless my heart!” he said. “Why all this trouble about 
nothing at all? Try some nicely cut sandwiches with 
‘SKIPPERS’ for the centre. If you have not a couple of tins in 
the store cupboard (and of course you ought to have), you can get 
them at the nearest Grocer. Work the fish and the oil into a paste 
with a fork; just put a touch of seasoning in with them, the slightest 
suggestion of pepper and salt, and serve them with hot coffee. 
The little housewife turned to thank the old man for his inspiration, 
but somehow he had disappeared. 
What a success the little unexpected party was; never such sand- 
wiches; never such friendliness; never such good-will. No wonder 


that “SKIPPERS” are a constant resource 
in this home. 
If your grocer does not stock send his name and ad- 
dress on @ postcard; in return we will send an ideal 
Children’s Nursery Rhyme Book, printed in colours, 


ANGUS WATSON & _ CO., LIMITED, 


Keep smiling—there's always 


66. Prace. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Skippers” are brisling with good points. 


Ask your Draper 


to or you HERCU LES 


UNDERWEAR 


Its comfort adds to pleasure : 
its durability to leisure. 


Quality, finish, and comfort all 
the time—of these you are 
certain when you choose 
Oak Tree Underwear. 


Smooth and soft in texture, it can- 
not irritate the most sensitive skin, 
Oak Tree is the underwear ct super- 
wearing qualities, and every gare 
ment is guaranteed. 


FROCKS. 


Hercules Overalls for Women 
and Frocks for Children 
ave three special features. 


They stand_— the 
hardest wear of work 
or play. They are 
dressy — always look 
neat —and are made 
in a hundred designs. 


They wash well—wear well— 


For free Illustrated Book- and the colours are fast. 


set, Covether with mame of 
swarest Draper or Outfit 
ter from whom you can 
ovain Oak Tree,” write 


CAK TREE HOSIERY Co., 


25 Dale St., Manchester. 


Hercules is also sold by 
the yard for making up. 


Our 
Guarantee 
Every genuine “Hercules” Garment 
bears the “Mother and Child’’ ticket, 
and is guaranteed Should any Hercules 
garment prove unsatisfactory in wash or 
wear your draper will at once replace it 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Most Drapers sto * Hercules.” os “he 
yours doe send to us for pattern Mother and Child. 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers. MANCHESTER. 
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MSE MAMA 


GRAND PRIX for 
GENASPRIN 


(The Safe Brand of Aspirin) 


LD 


tle 


We recently announced the winning of the Milan 
Grand Prix and Gold Medal by Genasprin. Now it 
has won the great triple-award of the International 
Hygiene Exhibition, Paris, 1919—namely, the Grand 
Prix, Gold Medal, and Cup of Honour! 


Like their British and [taliaa colleagues, the French doctors 
have found Genasprin to be the only aspirin tablet that 
is absolutely pure and safe. Yet it does everything that 
ordinary aspirin can do—stops Nervous and Rheumatic Pains 
—averts Colds and Influenza—promotes healthy sleep— 
and acts as a harmless soother after fatigue and excitement. 
(Dose: 2 tablets, disintegrated in water, atter meals.) 


ZZ 


tt 
La 


Get a Free Sample to-day 
Simply send us a twopenny stamp—to cover cost of postage—and we 
will forward you a Testing Sample of Genasprin together with an 
Explanatory Booklet. Please mention this magazine when writing. 


All chemists stock Genasprin, in bottles of 35 tablets, price 2/.. 
But don’t confuse it with ordinary brands of aspirin which depress the 


heart and upset the digestion. Ask for the Genasprin brand—and 
firmly insist on having it. 


NASPRIN 


UM 


LL 


UL, 


GENATOSAN, LIMITED 


\ 
Makers of 
\ SANATOGEN, FORMAMINT, etc. 
ae 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.1, 
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THE UNEXPECTED 
TELEGRAM. 


Jie think!” said the young wife, anx- 


iously looking at the telegram, “that 
he should bring atriend home to-night ! 
There's not a thing in the house, and it’s too late 
to cook a meal, I really don’t know what to do.” y 
The old Skipper’s laugh made her turn suddenly. 
“Bless my heart!” he said. ‘“ Why all this trouble about 
nothing at all? Try some nicely cut sandwiches with 
‘SKIPPERS’ for the centre. If you have not a couple of tins in 
the store cupboard (and of course you ought to have), you can get 
them at the nearest Grocer. Work the fish and the oil into a paste 
with a fork; just put a touch of seasoning in with them, the slightest 
suggestion of pepper and salt, and serve them with hot coffee. 
The little housewife turned to thank the old man for his inspiration, 
but somehow he had disappeared. 
‘hat a success the little unexpected party was; never such sand- 
wiches; never such friendliness; never such good-will. No wonder 


Keep smiling—there's always 


dress on @ postcard; in return we will send anideal 
Ppe rs Children’s Nursery Rhyme Book, printed in colours, 


that “SKIPPERS” are a constant resource 
in this home. 


If your grocer does not stock send his name and ad- 


ANGUS WATSON & CO., LIMITED, 


66. Ectison Place, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
“*Skippers” are brisling with good points. 


Ask your Draper 


Oak TREE | “ae 


UNDERWEAR 


Its comfort adds to pleasure : 
its durability to leisure. 


Quality, finish, and comfort all 
the time—of these you are 
certain when you choose 
Oak Tree Underwear, 


Smooth and soft in texture, it can- 

Not irritate the most sensitive skin, 

Oak Tree is the underwear ct super- 
wearing qualities, and every 
ment is guaranteed, al 


FROCKS. 


Hercules Overalls for Women 
and Frocks for Children 
ave three special features. 


They stand the 
hardest wear of work 
or play. They are 
dressy — always look 
neat — and are made 
in a hundred designs. 


They wash well—wear well— 


For free Ilustrated Book- and the colours are fast. 


to- ether with mame of 

swavrest Draper or Outfit 

ter from whom you can | 
ovain Oak Tree,” write 
Depariment a0 


CAK TREE HOSIERY Co. , L10., 
25 Dale St., Manchester. 


Hercules is also sold by 
the yard for making up. 


Guarantee 
Every genuine “Hercules” Garment 
bears the “Mother and Child’’ ticket, 
and is guaranteed Should any Hercules 
garment prove unsatisfactory in wash or 
wear your deeper will at once replace it 


OF CHARGE. y 
Most Drapers “ Hercules.” 
yours doe to us fore Mother and Child. 


tlerns. 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., 
Spinners and Manufacturers MANCHESTER. 
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: Another 


GRAND PRIX for 


|| GENASPRIN 
N WN 

\ 
(The Safe Brand of Aspirin) 
. We recently announced the winning of the Milan . 
\ Grand Prix and Gold Medal by Genasprin. Now it x 


ZZ 


Uy 


has won the great triple-award of the International 
Hygiene Exhibition, Paris, 1919—namely, the Grand 
Prix, Gold Medal, and Cup of Honour! 


Like their British and [taliaa colleagues, the French doctors 
have found Genasprin to be the only aspirin tablet that 
is absolutely pure and safe. Yet it does everything that 
ordinary aspirin can do—stops Nervous and Rheumatic Pains 
—averts Colds and Influenza—promotes healthy sleep— 
and acts as a harmless soother after fatigue and excitement. 
(Dose: 2 tablets, disintegrated in water, atter meals.) 


wy 


tilde 
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, 
Get a Free Sample to-day 
Simply send us a twopenny stamp—to cover cost of postage—and we 
will forward you a Testing Sample of Genasprin together with an 
Explanatory Booklet. Please mention this magazine when writing. 


~ 


ly 


All chemists stock Genasprin, in bottles of 35 tablets, price 2/.. 
But don't confuse it with ordinary brands of aspirin which depress the 
heart and upset the digestion. Ask for the Genasprin brand—and 
firmly insist on having it. 
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For NURSING | 
MOTHERS. 


The ideal food for expectant 
mothers and for enabling 
mothers to nurse their 
infants when born is Robin- 
son’s “Patent” Groats made 
into Milk Gruel. It has 
many times been successful when everything else has failed. In addition to this 


Vobinsonis Choats 


fulfils all the conditions of a perfect food for weaned babies and growing 
children. Possessing valuable flesh and bone-forming properties, 
it is extremely nourishing and easily digested. 
Also a splendid diet for INVALIDS and the AGED. 
Send 3d. (in stamps) for Booklet ‘* Advice to Mothers.” 
J. & J. COLMAN, LTD., NORWICH 


(with which is incorporated KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LTD., LONDON). 


{ 


and 


\ saving of inthe £ of 
regular goods. 
Casement m: 4 
s. Damask, Sheets, and Down 
Biankets, Underwear. 
Regular Goods at Sale 
Big 


Household Linen 
uilts. par. 
Prices. Genuine Bargains. 
clear stock, 
Sead for Catalogue and Sale Folder. 
| S$ PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 


DON’T LOOK OLD 
But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S HAIR RESTORER 


i lour in & 
Its quality ot deepening greyness to the former co! 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 


2/- 


THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 
FOR NEURALGIA, 
HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM Everywhere. 


If your chemist does not 
stock, send 1/3 or 3/- in stamps, or P.O.. addressed 


CEPHOS, LTD., 


AND INFLUENZA. 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE AND 
SPLENDID TONIC. 
Does not affect the Heart. 


CEPHOS does NOT contain any 
Antifebrin whatever. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of 
4 all chemists, 1/3 and 3/- per Box. 


happen to have it in 


BLACKBURN, 


they will send it to you POST FREE, 


Lockyer's gives health to the I 


colour. 


It cleanses the scalp, 


lair and restores the natural 
aud makes the most perfect 


Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Tlair Restorer is prepared 
Hair Specialista, J. Perrxn & Co., Ltd., 12 Ber ‘thems 
atories, London, 8.K.1, and can be obtained direct panhene 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the v 2 


SULPHOLINE 


This famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring 
a clear complexion. Whe slightest rash, faintest spot, te 
pimples, distiguring blotches, obstinate eczema, ¢ pes pe 
applying SULPHOLINE, Which renders the skin spotiess,s0 fot 
supple, comfortable, For 42 years it has been the remedy 


Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
h Sourf Spots 
Pimples Roug ness 


> 
Bulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. Lar 
& Co., Lt., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 8. anc 
in bottles at 13 and 3-. It can be obtained direct 
by post or from any Chemists and Stores throughout & 4 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 


| 
oa 
BARGAINS, 
— | JeachsC Annual clearance: 
Genuine Bargains 
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WN 
HOUSANDS of people who suffer from Dyspepsia, Indige S\N 


tion, Flatulence, and other stomach complaints fly at once 

to Bisurated Magnesia directly they notice the first 
symptoms of their trouble. They do so because experience 
has taught them confidently to expect relief within five minutes 
of takiag a dose. They know, too, that not only does Bisurated 
Magnesia relieve these distressing maladies, but that a timely 
recourse to it actually prevents stomach disturbance. 


The reason is a simple one and is based on the fact that Bisurated 
Magnesia, being an antacid, neutralises the harmful stomach-acids 
the moment it comes into contact with them. As excess of acidity is 
the cause of over ninety cases of indigestion out of every hundred, it 
follows that if the acidity is counteracted the stomach will be freed from 
itshindrance. Hundreds of letters could be quoted to show what a boon 

Bisurated Magnesia is, but the following letter is a typical one : 

28, Tudor Road, Tranmer, Birkenhead, 

I have suffered from chronic gastritis for 12 years and was 12 months in 

hospital. My sister-in-law, who is a hospital nurse, told me about Bisurated Mag- 

nesia; [ bought a bottle and it stopped the vomiting and soon gave relief from the 

agonising pain in the stomach caused by wind. After three bottles I was able to go 

to my : ok and [ am almost free from my stomach trouble now, but I keep a 

bottle of Bisurated in the house in case of an attack, (Signed) R. Roperts 

If YOU suffer from any form of Indigestion, take Bisurated Magnesia 
and experience that delightful freedom from the diet restrictions 
so common to stomach-sufferers; eat and enjoy just whatever 
you fancy, safe in the knowledge that no subsequent discomfort will 
worry you. Let Bisurated Magnesia help you at once ; you can get it 
from any chemist in Powder Form at 3s., or in Tablet Form at ls. 3d. 
and 2s. 6d. But you must have Bisurated Magnesia : nothing else 
will do, so look carefully on the package for the name 
BISMAG LIMITED. This is your protection: it saves 


your time and your money by ensuring that you get genuine 


MAGNESIA 
Yhe kind that does you good 


BISMAG LI ITED WE 


Drectons 
at dose nace 


BISMAG 


ant 


WYBERT ST.. MUNSTER SQ. LONDON. N.W1. 


Bismac 
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‘LOOK WHAT I'M HAVING FOR 
SOME REAL CAKE MADE W 


KES PERFECT 
CAKES. 


Easily! Quickly! 
Cheaply! 


Contains all the necessary 
sweetening, 


MA 


flavouring 
and raising properties. 


Sours 


Ack your grocer for CAKE ROYAL, 
J&J.BEAULAH LTD. BOSTON, ENGLAND. 


rH 
sen 9 e r++ 
Sus Child Ss CZ, ema 
+ 4 
ass " 
+++ 
+H Intense Itching and Irritation Cured by Germolene, the 
as 
Aseptic Remedy. 
age Germolene marks a New Era in Skin and Wound Treatment. 
ane Mr. John Lupton, 118 Hewthwaite Terrace, Carnforth, says: ‘‘ Germolene 
44 =6has completely cured my child of Eczema, from which she was a severe 
tt} sufferer for 15 months. Her head and face were literally covered with the 
H+ = disease, anc! the child suffered intensely from the itching, which applications 
rft} of various preparations proved powerless to relieve. The child could not be 
Ht+] ~=ikept from scratching, and she was often covered with blood in consequence. 
rst was a happy day for us when we first tried Germolene, After the first 
TTT} application the little sufferer did not bring blood for 7 days, so we persevered 
css with the treatment. As a result, the irritation became less and less, and now 
ass the child is perfectly cured. ‘To-day she is wonderful, and recently won the eR 
Tt] ~=s first prize in a Baby Show held at a local Garden Féte.” ! Baby Lupton 
+4 
ass 
HH ov Soothes at a Touch! 
rh Awarde Germolene is priceless as a Remedy for Prices: 
aan Gold Eczema Itching Skin Eruptions 1/3 & 3/- per tin. 
r++ Medals & Psoriasis Ulcers Pimples Larger size the 
Rashes Ringworm Chapped Hands 
aes Diplomas Piles Cuts and Burns Chilblains Germolene, Fron 
eas Chemists&Stores 
sae at Four and all cut, bruised, itching or ulcerated surfaces. pecan 
b+ Sole Distributors, 
aus Leading The VENO 
eas Pharma- Drug Co. Ltd., 
ceutical 
+44 Chemists, 
HH | Exhibitions Manchester. 
TIT 
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A Wonderful Match - Lighting 
Lamp and Hurricane Lantern 


BURNS ORDINARY PETROL 
300 CANDLE POWER. 
A beautiful steady white light 
—perfect for reading, a joy 

in the house. 


\\ Thousands in use all over pas 
\ the country. 


Coleman Quick-Lite 


MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT IN THE WORLD 


Makes and burns its own gas from petrol—lights with 
matches—no torch required—uses two small durable 
mantles—absolutely no danger. Gives a light equal 


to 20 Oil Lamps) A WONDERFUL LAMP, 
HURRICANE LANTERN LQ 327 70/- 


Post Free Complete 


THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., Ltd., 


1 Electric Parade, West Norwood, 8.E.27 "Phone : 325 Streatham. 
3 Gerrard Street, London, W.1. "Phone: 1294 Regent. 


SCOTLAND : 140 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
IRELAND: 60 Henry Street, Dublin. 


POST FREE COMPLETE 
CQ 307 19/6 
CQ 329 82/6 


Cc 3 18 corate 
CQ 324) 90/6 


Satisfaction 


FOUNTPENS 


IT’S A COMPLIMENT 
TO GIVE A “SWAN” 


NE feels a certain pride and 
satisfaction in giving “ Swan” 
Pens, knowing that they are the best 
and most reliable. The very fact 
that you have se'ected the leading 
pen is in itseif a delicate compliment. 


18-carat rolled 
Gold Bands, 


12/6, 15/-, 21/-, 25]-, 30/-, upwards, 
Of all Stationers and Jewellers. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan 
House, 133-135 Oxford St. London, W.1, 
Manchester, Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 
Sydney, Toronto, and Cape Town. 


Size 200, 
“ Swan Safety.” 


15/- 
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photographed before and 
after repair, is an example ot 
what can be done in the Stan- 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in 
the first picture, the second 
shows the poor “ patient " after 
being repaired and re-covere\| 
with the tamous Stanworth 
Defiance Union 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day, together with P.O. for 
0/-, and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first pur- 
chasedit. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A post card will bring you our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Stan- 
worth Defiance” Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 6/+ upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO, 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
| BLACKBURN. 


Success inthe Leadin 


PROFESSIONAL, EXAMINATIONS: 


lis pomsred to Students of the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 


(C..8] The Blue Riband 
of Efficiency 


in ACCOUNTANCY, 
SECRETARYSHIP, 


>A and/or COSTING, 
is the corresponding pro- 
if (aa) fessional qualification— 
BCLS. or F.LS.A. 
ag —allied to a course of 


INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TRAINING 
under the METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


Once in the happy position to acquaint your present or future em uployer 
that you have passed one or more of the recognised professional examina- 
tions, and that the means of success was a METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE training, there will be no need to wax eloquent in expounding 
your 4 abilities. The qualitications in question speak louder than any worcs, 
in the case of the more vesponsible and highly paid posts. 

WRITE TO-DAY FOR THE 

‘STUDENTS’ QUIDE,” 

GRATIS AND PosT PAID. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 


Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS. 


of the Institute of Secretaries. 
— -ondon Association of Accountants. 
F.L.S.4.— Incorporated Secretaries’ Association 


SIMPLIFIES’ 


FLUXITE ( 
[SOLDERING 


LUX! 


FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW 
FLUXITE SAVES YOU MONEY 
Look round the home and see the many pots 
and pans FLUXITE could make like new, 


FLUXITE 


can be used by father, sonny or the maid, and think 
of the heavy Plumbers’ bills it will save. Every day 
there is some job for Fluxite, and after all there is 
a great pleasure in doing those many little jobs that 
make mother pleased and keep money in your 
pocket. All mechanics will have Fluxite because it 


SIMPLIFIES 5 SOLDERING 


your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show —— ne ‘ag at 
title Fluzite Soldering Set. It is perte ile to 
use, and will last for years in constant use. All i aaa an and 
Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4and 2/8, 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY 


SOLDERING SET 
contains a special small-space” Soldering Iron 
with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket Blow 

mp, Fluxite, Solder, etc,, and full instructions. 
Price 10/6, Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom 


The “FLUXITE” 


FLUXITE LTO., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, England. 
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Bey is the only one ir 

the whole family who 
does not express actual 
appreciation of the soft, 
white Horrockses sheets. 
The children confess to 
being “comfy,” while 
Father and Mother are 
already giving advice to 
Winnie, who will soon 
be married, telling her to 
insist on seeing the name 
Horrockses on the selv- 
edge whenever she buys 
sheetings. 


THE QUIVER 


\See the name on the selvedge.) 
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THE QUIVER 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


Drink Delicious 


LADIES’ 
9d. per pair. 
MEN'S 
1/- per pair. 


“Last the time of three.” 


HILLIPs 


‘SPECIAL’ 
REVOLVING RUBBER HEELS 


Gives The standard 
instant re- remedy for 
lief from over 50 years, 
CATARRH, At all 
ASTHMA, Chemists 

etc., etc. 4s. 3d. a tin. 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears as 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable. Worn months without removal, 


4 EAR Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, Wt 


THE 


SHORT MEN & WOMEN 


are often ignored and looked down upon. Tall 
{ people receive favourable consideration and atten- 
tion in every walk of life. By my easy, scientific, 
and safe method you can grow several inches 
taller. Many people have added 2 to 5 in. to 
their height by My System. Write at once for 
FREE particulars, mentioning The Quiver, 
and enclosing 2d. for postage. Q. Enouiry 
Dept., 51 Cuurcu St., SouTH SHORE, BLACKPOOL. 


IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


LETTS’S DIARIES 


Available in various shapes and sizes for all purposes. 
Complete Price List on application. 
Cassett & Company, Limitep, La Bette Savvace, E.C.4 


Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific 
discovery with automatic air cushions 
that draws the broken parts towether, 
and binds them as you would a broken 
limb. It absolutely holds firmly and 
comfortably and never slips. Always 
light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing 
orhurting, We make to your measure, 
and send it to you on a strict guarantee 
ofsatisfaction or money refundedand we 
have putour price 80 low that any body, rich or poor, ean buy 
it. Remember, we make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to 
us, and we will refund your money. That is the way we do 
business—al ways absolutely on the square—and we have sold 
to thousands of people this way for the past ten years, ke 
member, we use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. We 
just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 

° Write at mee 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., or «ur tlw. 
(1553C) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2 trated Booklet 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural 
shade desired—brown, dark-brown, light- 
brown, or black. It is permanent and 
washable, has no grease, and does 
not burn the hair, It is used by over 
three-quarters of a million people. 
Medical certificate accompanies each 
bottle. Of all Chemists, Stores 
t and Hairdressers, 2/6 the Flask, 
or direct from HINDES, Ltd, 1 
Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


Send a postcard to-day for a copy of 
“Atds to the Boudoir.” It will be 
mailed to you entirely free of charge 


THE “RAPID” TOASTER 


Toasts Four Slices of Bread 
at a Time in Two Minutes. 
The top of the Toaster can be 
used for boiling a kettle or pat 
and nothing boiled on it wil 
burn, as there is no flame con- 
tact The “Rapip” Toasts 
simply stands on a gas-ring, 6&8 
cooking stove (the bars do 
not impede the toasting), 
or circular-flame oil stove. 
Each 39 
(Post Free, 4s) 
Write for complete list of 
ELBARD HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES 


May be obtai gers, Stores, etc., or write to 


ELBARDS PATENTS CO. 


d of all | 


(Dept. ©), 40 York Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.t+ 
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THE QUIVER 


HERE'S HEALTH 


Don't waste your time trying to cure a chronic 


bladder troubles are due to a weakened condition 


worse state than ever. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC 


For YOU 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY 


ailment by doping your 


system with stimulants and poisons. Such complaints as lack of vigour, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, and stomach, liver, kidney, and 


of the nerves and vital 


organs. Your body needs new strength and vitality, and that is what you 
must have before you can get well. Taking drugs into the stomach won't help 
you. You know that if you've tried them: They really leave you in a 


Electricity, properly applied, will restore the strength and activity of every 
weak, sluggish organ of your body. Apply the “Ajax” Battery for one 
hour daily. It is the only successful body appliance made, and the only one 
that infuses the current into the system in the right volume to effect a cure. 
Under its powerful influence your pains and aches vanish like mists before the 
morning sun. The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour. 
The glow of health returns to your cheeks, and you feel the thrill of new life 
that comes with increased vitality and nerve power. 

The “Ajax” Body Battery is easy to use. There is no charging to do, no 
bother of any kind. Just putit onandliedown. Thecurrent is then absorbed 
in its entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. Everyone who uses 
the ‘‘Ajax” Battery recommends it, because it is an honest remedy and does 


grand work, FREE TO YOU 


Our 80-page book about electric treatment is written in plain language and nicely 
illustrated. It contains many facts you should know about the cause and cure of disease. 
It is FREE to both men and women. Don't wait a minute—send now. 


Auvax Lo 


INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 


JOHN 


DON’T WEAR OTHER PEOPLE’S LINEN 
You will always get your OWN clothes’back from 
the wash if marked with 


OND’S ,, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK. 


| 
FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEAT 
| (WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED). 
| Sold by all Stationers, Chemists. and Stores, 


6d. and Is, 
Used in the Royal Households. 


MY NAME, 


including 


Japhet 


By J. F. Horrabin 


Z net 


Do not fail to get a 
copy of this Enor- 
mously Successful 
Book for Children! 


- 


Send to 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4 | 


| 


No smart man can afford 
to wear a shabby Suit or 
Overcoat. Ata trifling cost 
his garments can be made 
spick and span, cleaned and 
repaired and ready for wear. 


or Agency, or post direct to 
PULLARS’ 


Cleaners&Dyers Perth 


return 
postage 


any Pullar Branch 
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THE QUIVER 


Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 
digestible Hovis Bread 
with ordinary wholemeal 
bread, made coarse and 
clammy with bran and 


husks, 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


10/11 pai 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders, 
\ Stocked in 
> all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill, 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. : 

It is laced at the sides with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 


enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 


breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the “Natural Ease” 
Corsets. They yield freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned tf dissatisfied. 

Catalogue sent with Corsets, Cross your Postal 
Orders thus [J and make payable to the 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, — 


EDWIN TURPIN a Co., LTO 
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Worn for a twelvemonth 


and still in action 


have been astonished at the 
wearing power of these rub- 
bers. They have made this pair 
of boots do the work of three. 
This light sole is ideal for 


city wear.” 


RUBBERS 


THE QUEEN’ HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
th Eastern’ Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Shaftesbury. 
134 Beds always full, 50,000 Out-Fatients annually. 
10,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000. No funds In hand. 
Economically administered. 
— Sy — m in force for prevention of abuse. 
EBEBASE = ELP 
. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


A Veritable 
British 
Possession 


PENCIL. 


_ ROWNEY & C0., LONDON. 


— 


KL STATIONERS. 


“Last the time of three® 


SOLES and HEELS. 
Small Children's perset 2/- 
: Ladies’ and Children's 
$ onth's (Stout).. 4l- 
: Men's (Light) ... : 
: Men's (Stout) ... 56 3 
Heels only : Ladies’ 1/-- Men's ‘i/6 & 


should be in every household, The proven remedy for 
arresting and dispelling Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
and Influenza. ‘Cures the Worst Cold in a few 2 
2/e. from Chemists, or = free from J: 

BANNERMAN, Chemaiat, Road, 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


rect from the Makers. 
Light weights Ser Ladies— Medium for Gents. 


Pre on A thlice 
A NEWALL. "SON “Dept. LV), Stornoway, Scotland. 
Wea 


State shade desired and if for Gent.'s or 


Derr N'S SHORTHAND has only 6 rule. and 29 characters. 
mplete theory k *ractice quickly gives 
Send stamp ior 2o0- e ted booklet conta 
en lessons to BUTTON'S BUSIN 
COLLEGE Desk 42), SKEGNES 
London Branch: 92 & ¢ 93 Great Rus 


Street, W.C.1. 
Manchester Branch: Victoria Buudings, 


Mai ichester, 


| Asthma, Bronchitis, 


Quick im 
Ca Of ‘El 


The familiar symptoms of 
Influenza Cold— —Sneezing, Oatarrh, 
Headache, Drowsiness —quickly re lieved by 


DR. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Cures Catarrh or Cold in the Head in a 
and gives instant relief in 
ase of Nervous Headache, l’aintness 
or Giddiness. 
Of all Chemists and Stoves, 2/- or 
post free im United Kingdom 
2/3 (stamps), from Mackenzie's 
Laboratories, Litd., Keading. 
Refuse worthless 
Imitations. 


Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Coughs, Colds, In- 
fluenza, and Nasal 
Catarrh. 

For more than forty years we 
have received grateful testimony 


to the virtues of this thoroughly tested and proved 
treatment, 


and difficult bre 
antiseptic 


stops violent coughing 
sleep because the 


breath 


athing, assuring restful 
vapour carries healing with every 


Send for our booklet, which tells how and why the diseases for 
which Cresole in recommended yield to this sim, ple and depend 
able treatme 


Sold by chemists. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd., Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4@ 
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WHY DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


For NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
and NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


HAT you are not asked to make any risky experiment in 

undergoing treatment by electricity is proved both by the 

wonderful success of the Pulvermacher Electrological Treat- 
ment in a great number and variety of ailments, and by the tact 
that these successes have completely won over medical men in its 
favour. This conversion is the more remarkable because there is 
no more conservative body of men. 


RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 


Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment in all obstinate and chronic 


functional ailments—especially in neurasthenia and nervous dis- 
orders—because : 


(1) Its success in thousands of cases incurab'e by other methods 
has proved its efficacy. 

=> (2) It makes electrical treatment at 

a) home and without medical or 

nursing supervision 

P safe, cheap, and con- 

vement, 


Electrical treatment. 
skilfully directed, re- 
vitalises depleted nerve 
centres. he Pulver- 
macher appliances are 
the onl inventions for 
the administration of 
curative electricity 
dorsed by over 
ing doctors and 
Academy 
Medicine of Paris. 


y the 
of 


(3) It is the most perfect way yet discovered of applying elec- 
tricity for the relief of pain and cure of illness. 

(4) It is superior to all medication—drugs containing no vital 
power in themselves, while electricity possesses power in 
itself transferable to the human system. 

(5) It gives no shock to the system, and is followed by no violent 
reaction, 

(6) It is Nature’s own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled 
organ and every flagging function. 


REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 


The greatest neurologists, including Erb, Beard, Loeb, and hundreds of 
the foremost medical thinkers, now agree that electrical tre atinent, skilfully 
and scientifically directed, will revitalise depleted nerve centres (as in 
neurasthenia, debility and nervous dyspepsia), restore sound digestion 
invigorate the circulation and increase the daily and necessary elimination of 
the waste products that, if uneliminated, are the greatest source of ail diseases. 


OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 


In a most interesting little book entitled “A Guide to Health 


which every sufferer from neurasthenia, indiestic id ‘ 
theumatism and gout, anemia, heart weakness, 
nervous or functional disorder, should get and re vot the le ‘ “We 
feature is the convincing and overwhelming mass of medical and s ientific 
evidence supporting the methods employed in the Pulvermacher Electr “gical 
Treatment. 

This fascinating and helpful little book will , ladly be sent to anyone inter 
ested. Simply send a post card requestiny a free copy to Phe Super- 
intendent, Pulvermacher 


Electrological Institute, 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4,. 

We invite you, if you Possibly can, to call, and 
without any obligation examine the Pulvermacher 
Appliances, and enjoy a special tion with the 
Head Superintendent, between the hours of 9.30 and 5. 


The Real Scotch 
Brogue — — — 


In the art of brogue-building Norwells 
of Perth have acquired skill in the 
experience of over a century's work. 
In every pair of their Brogues distinc. 
tive stylishness, perfect fit and comfort 


are combined with tough, hard-wear- 
ing sturdiness. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


© Direct from Scotland” 


The “Stuart” Brogue. 


A lady's light-built brogue, 
Uppers are cut from best qual- 
ity of black willowcalf, 
flexible soled, smartly 
lasted, snug-fitting at 
ankles; with 
or without 

tawse 

tongues, 


36/6 
“Braemar” (No. 93). 


A lady's brogue, with uppers 
cut from best selection of water- 
proof chrome calfskin. 
Black or brown. Hand- 
built throughout. 
Note the exten- 


ded heel 50/- 


Seats ... 
Please give name of model required when 
ordering. 


Orders are sent post free in Britain postage 
abroad extra, Foreign orders receive special atten 
tion. Should dissatisfaction arise the purchase 
money will be refunded in full. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue to— 
Norwell’s “ Perth” 
Footwear Ltd., 

PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
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THE QUIVER 


HELP! 


An Urgent Personal Appeal to Every 
“ Quiver” Reader 


THE TERRIBLE CRY OF MILLIONS OF 
HELPLESS CHILDREN STARVING IN EUROPE 


DESPERATE appeal—the outcome of 
the most terrible calamity in human 
history—is to-day made personally to every 
reader of THE QUIVER. 


Few would believe the shuddering truth. 
But the workers on the spot—the cease- 
lessly toiling Relief Workers who look to 

the Save the Children Fund 


To thousands of helpless, 
innocent child-victims of 
Famine and Plague in 
Europe your practical sym- 
pathy means Life—your in- 
decision or inaction means 
Death. 

While we live our lives 
preoccupied with thoughts 
of pleasure, with money- 
making schemes, with gossip 
and chatter, a ghastly cry is 
resounding from the Famine 
Areas of Europe. 

It is a Terrible Cry of 
suffering and terror that 
calls for the immediate re- 
sponse of every true Briton. 


for support—know it all 
too well—the peril of the 
hour, and the dire need for 
instant help. 

The SAVE THE CHIL- 
DREN FUND is bound by 
no red tape or ponderous 
Officialdom. 

It is an eager, human 
organisation, efficiently 
managed, and desperately 
anxious that every _half- 
penny contributed shall do 
its share in holding back 
the terrible hand of Starva- 
tion in Europe. 

Despite all the mag- 
nificent efforts already 


And accordingly as you 
say “Yea” or “ Nay,” so is 
food provided or withheld. 

This is no call from a 
slow-moving“ philanthropy” 
or Benevolent Fund. 


child from the Famine Area, 
with indelible marks of suf- 
fering so stamped upon its 
face that brings tears tothe 
eye to look upon it. olun- 
tary help, such as YOU are 
asked to give, has snatched 
it from the jaws of death. 


made—despite all the noble 
sacrifices—and despite the 
most generous response on 
the part of the public to 
the appeals already issued, 
children in their thousands 


It is a terrible cry for 
help, wrung from starving 
MILLIONS in our own 


There are MILLIONS MORE are 
to rescue, and only your 
swift response can save them. 


still in danger of 
Terrible Deaths from 
Starvation in the famine 


continent. 

It is URGENT—an answer 
PERATIVE. 

If you can save even one hour in the | 
posting of your contribution, this short time 
may yet prove to be the difference between 
Life and Death—between Health and total | 
physical ruin for the pathetic little sufferer 
for whom you will surely open the store- | 
house of your generous compassion. 

Think of it! There is no food at all in 
countless houses in the Famine Area. 

Even coarse roots and grasses have been 
devoured in the hour of extremity. 

Che ghastly tales of horror and sutiering 
endured by tiny mites of children are too | 
awtul to print. 


is IM- | 


areas of Europe. 
To-day, therefore, a great call rings 


| throughout the country. 


A moving appeal to British men and 
women, each to adopt one of the imperilled 
children in the famine areas, 

You surely can do something. You can 
send a contribution of some kind. So 
please do this and at once, to avert the 
death-scene for which the stage is already 
set. 

Write to-day to Lord Weardale, Chair- 
man of Committee, Save the Children 
Fund, Room Golden Square, 
Regent Street, London, W.1, sending what- 
ever coutribution you can for immediate 
reliet. 


502, 20 
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6 9 Girl’s ‘Mascot’ Boot in 
a Cc ot 3lacé Kid or Box Calf. 

Shoe also in Glacé Kid or | 

Box Calf. 


For Girls and bo a | 
Mothers of Girls 


ADIES who for the last fifteen years 
th or so have been convinced wearers 
of ‘Mascot’ Shoes will be glad to 
know that the makers have at last 
decided to make ‘ Mascot’ for girls. The 
same reliable quality material, the same 
sound manufacture, which have made 
‘Mascot’ for women so popular, will be 
found in the girls’ footwear. Sensible 
yet smart lasts have been chosen, so 
that girls are pleased with the shapes 
and their mothers satisfied that health 
and long wear have been considered. 


Write for Booklet and Name of Nearest Agent, 


| NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 


Weakness & Depression 


Last Stage of Anzmia and thought Incurable, but Cured by 
Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 


Here is a case which shows the unexampled strength-creating power of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 
, Mr. H. J. Payne, 24 Mysore Road, Lavender Hill, London, S.W.11, says :— 
‘I was in civil life when the trouble came on. I lost appetite, and then came 
an ever-increasing listlessness which no effort of will could shake off. I had 
no energy at all, and became very gloomy and depressed. Treatment seemed 
useless in my case; I was said to be incurable. The disease was diagnosed 
as failure of the lymphatic glands or chronic anemia. 

F “I joined up in due course, but could not support the strain of military life. 
Soon I was in hospital, and finally was discharged altogether. When I 
came home I got some Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and it was wonderful how I 
improved. I gained strength daily, got an appetite, and now feel well and 
fit, and it is due entirely to Dr. Cassell’s Tablets.” 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets 


Made in sizes and half sizes for 
girls from the age of 6 upwards. 


4 
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The Universal Home Remedy for 

Nervous Breakdown _ Sleeplessness Wasting HOME PRICES: 

Nerve Failure Anemia Palpitation 1/3 & 3/- 
Malnutrition Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion The 3/- size being the 
continue and you wil Neurasthenia Indigestion Nervousness 
health and otteone | Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and over the World 
Cqualty for during the Critical Periods of Life. 

: Dr. Cassell’s Co., Ltd., Manchester. = 
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Patons 


Knitting Wéols 


For Jumpers and Fine Knitting 


HERE is character in Paton’s Wools—a soft pliable and elastic 
character which results in shapely, well-fitting garments. 
Jumpers knitted with Paton’s Wool, though obviously hand-made, 
never look home-made ; the fleecy softness of Paton’s Wools makes 
shaping easy. 
For Socks, Stockings, Scarves, Gloves, Mittens, Cardigans, etc.. 
Paton’s Wools are unsurpassed. 
Paton’s Alloa Knitting Wools have been famous for over a century. 
Universal Knitting Book with over 100 directions 54d. 
Booklet of directions for Ladies’ Jumpers - - 34d. 


PATON'’S, ALLOA, SCOTLAND 
London: 192 Aldersgate St., E.C.1. Manchester: 10 Newton St. 
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The upholstering 
material of distinction 


is pre-eminent for all upholster- 
ing where a simple and dignified 


appearance is desired. 


upholstering material. 


the price. 


Ask your furnishing house to 
show you samples. 


Nr. Manchester. 


Its rich leather grains and colourings 
strike a note of distinction—its hard- 
wearing qualities render it the ideal 


It looks exactly like leather, wears 
longer and costs only about a quarter 


REXINE LTD., Rexine Works, Hyde, 
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Every good housewife 
knows the recipe here 
illustrated. Every good 


housewife knows the result—a 


fragrant, richly-flavoured “cup 
o’ Frys.” 


“So refreshing” say some; 
“*So warming and cheering” say 
others; ‘So nourishing and 
healthful” is the verdict of all. 
And, wise women agree upon 
the flavour and purity of a “cup 
o’ Frys.” 


PURE BREAKFAST 


THE QUIVER 
Recipe 
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LIMITED. 
Chairman M'THOMAS FARROW, 


JOINT-STOCK 
BANKING of 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TRANSACTED 


Current Accounts opened 
and interest paid on 
approved Credit Balances. 
Deposits received at 
various rates and periods. 


Foreign Banking Business of 
all descriptions undertaken. 


Foreign and Stock Exchange Branch: 
5 ANGEL COURT, LONDON, E.C.2 
Booklet free on application to : 


Head Office « 
1,CHEAPSIDE 


2B anche s LONDON EC.2 ents 
the the 
UNITED KINGDOM + WORLD 


THE WorRLDS BEST 
BEAULAHS 
ROUND 
BOTTLE 
PACKET 
PEAS 


Eat like Peas fresh 
from_the Garden 
Buy from your Grocer to-day 


JeJ.BEAULAH LTD. 


BOSTON,ENGLAND. 
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Take a Course of 


SANATOGEN to 
make you healthy 
and Vigorous 


Whether your health 
is seriously impaired 
or only giving you 
slight anxiety, you 
are sure to derive real 
and lasting benefit 
from a course of 
Sanatogen. 


No other tonic or nutrient 
is capable of improving your 
health as Sanatogen will ; 
that is why Sanatogen was 
the only tonic or nutrient to 
receive the highest possible 
award (the Grand Prix)at the 
last International Medical 


Congress held in London. 


SANATOGEN 


The True Tonic-Food 


Sanatogen is not a drug or 
stimulant, and is incapable of 
producing reaction or any ill- 
effects whatever. Buy a tin at 
your Chemists fo-day—prices 
from 2/3 per tin. But be sure 
you get the genuine original 
Sanatogen, bearing our name 
and address on the label. 


GENATOSAN, LTD. 


Makers of 
FORMAMINT and SANATOGEN 


12, CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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offee De-light 


Makers: Turner & Wainwright, Ltd., Brighouse, Yorks. 


Every little wrapped 
up square is a com- 
pound of Sugar and 
Pure full cream Milk. 


A Very Food 


for 
Growing 


ildren. 


Let them have it 
without stint. 


Most of the ailments that 


may attack your baby 


arise 


important that mothers should understand 
that baby will thrive best if fed in the 
natural way—at the breast. 


from improper feeding, and it is 


This will 


not be so difficult of accomplishment if the 
rospective mother includes in her daily 
ood a bowlful of Neave's Health Diet. 


But there are very many cases when the 


baby 
impor 


cannot be breast-fed, and then an 
tant decision has to be made— 


Which food ’shall we give our baby ?”’ 


It is nearly a century since Neave’s Food 
was first made, and the remarkable way in which 
delicate and ill-nourished children have thriven on it 
has caused its fame to extend throughout the world. 
Neave’s Food is widely endorsed by the medical 
profession as the besr alternative to mother’s milk. 


MOTHER should send tor Free 
yi. tor postage. 


JOSIAH NBAVE & Co, (Dept. « 


ple Tin, which will be forwarded on receipt ot 
Booklet, “ Hints About Baty,” sent on 
receipt of post car 

), FORDINGBRIDGE., 


Babies thrive on 


Food 


Sold everywhere in 1/5 & a/2 Lins aiso Od, 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


The dainty white Mint-flavoured Toothpaste is 
packed in collapsible tubes with ribbon opening. 
An efficient cleanser of the gums 
and teeth from all tooth-destroy- 
ing bacteria. 1/3 per tube. 


Makers: 


MANCHESTER 


| 


find that, thanks to your instruction, I have n 
Jere 14 and Oct. 9 earned no less than 4,43 35 and 
considering the fact that I placed, nc a 
dunng my first two months of tuition, I think the figures 
justify your statement that the ‘Premier 5 hool’ ts 
a business investment.” 


PUPILS HAVE CONTRIBUTED RECENTLY 


1,000 STORIES « ARTICLES 


Write for free prospectus to The Principa!, 


PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
11 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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GIVE A STANDING ORDER FOR “THE QUIVER” 


The Page 


THE MODERN WOMAN AND MARRIAGE ‘ 


There is a decided hint in different quarters that the ‘‘ Modern Woman” 
is tired of married life—tired of its monotony, its restrictions, its limited 
outlook, 

Is that so ? 

The question is treated in my next number by E. Vaughan- Smith 
in an article 


“IS THE MODERN WOMAN ‘FED UP’ 
WITH MARRIAGE ?” 


The article is a serious one, soberly and sincerely written, and 
should be read by all women, married or not— 


and some men too. 
. 
There are also some fine stories of married 


life in the February number. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Po ast, 
All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a sto imped addressed envelope. Addvess,‘* The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Editor can accept no responsibility fo y MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 148. per annum, 


A “WRIGHT'S” ENTHUSIAST 
AND HER OPINION. 


“Miss TODDLES” says: 


“Me won't be washed wiv’out my 
W'ight’s ‘cos it’s the nicest soap of 
all for lickle girls!” 


WRIGHT'S 


Coal Tar 


SOAP. 


THE Nursery Soap. 


Protects from Infection. 
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The Best Remedy Known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


BRONCHITIS, 


Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHGA, COLIC 


and other Bowel Complaints, 


ASTHMA, 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH 


A true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts short attacks 
of SPASMS, 
HYSTERIA, 
PALPITATION. 


Always ask for a 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 


Of all Chemists, 
3/- 


There is No Substitute 
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The 
Well of St. Govor. 


B 


A little to the South of 
the Round Pond in 
Kensington Gardens, 
not far from the 
Palace, stands the well 
of St. Govor. It is so 
called in honour of a 
saint who founded a 
church at Llanover in 
Monmouthshire In 
early Victorian days 
St. Govor’s was in 
charge of an old dame, 
who for a trifling sum 
supplied glasses of its 
famous waters to our 


Hudson’s Soap is unequalled for 
Clothes — for 
Home—for Washing-up after Meals. 


IN PACKETS 
EVERYWHERE 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH AND LONDON. 


Washing 
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thirsty great grand- 
parents. 


IN FASHIONABLE 
KENSINGTON. 


fashionable Kensington 
and elsewhere to-day folks 
cannot buy a better soap 
than Hudson’s—the clean, 
wholesome friend of rich 
and poor alike. 


The tradition of the cleansing 
power of Hudson’s Soap has been 
handed down from one generation 
to another. East or West it is 
the best. In any water, anywhere, 
you may prove its wortn to-day. 
Hudson’s is unexcelled for whole- 
some cleanliness. 


Cleaning 
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Miss Gladys Cooper Explains 
Some Beauty Secrets 
The Popular London Star Favours Simple Methods 


I have been asked to give a few simple recipes that I know, either through personal use or by observation, 


to be valuable to the toilet, and which are within the reach of the average woman, 


In these days of £100 


facial treatments and elaborate and expensive beautifying processes my suggestions may read like lessons in 
economy, but they are not especially so intended. They are merely practical suggestions, in which the key- 


” 


note is ** effectiveness 


All the materials or ingredients which I mention are either already at hand in the 
home or may be readily procured from the chemist. 


Fortunately I do not suffer from the ailments or 


troubles enumerated below, but some people who are not so fortunate have told me their experiences, and 
with your permission I will set forth some remedies which they have found to be efficacious. 


Home-Made Hair Tonic. 

My acquaintances say that a good stimulant to the 
natural growth of the hair is a very simple, effective and 
safe stimulating lotion made up by mixing one ounce of 
boranium with } pint of bay rum, This may be applied 
to the hair roots occasionally with the finger tips with 
good results. 

Complexion Renewals. 

Complexion experts advise me that a normal, healthy 
complexion is constantly renewing itself by dropping 
off in tiny flakes of worn-out tissue, thus revealing the 
fresh young skin underneath. ‘They say that when this 
process is checked by age, exposure or some of many 
causes, the complexion becomes 
dull and ugly. The rational treat- 
ment recommended is to help the 
skin perform its natural functions 
of ‘‘shedding” worn out tissue, 
For this purpose, I am informed, 
there is nothing so good as pure 
mercolized wax, used for a few 
nights, just as you would use a 
face cream. It is claimed that it 
possesses a special affinity for the 
effete scarf-skin, which it quickly 
removes by absorbing it. The 
face, I am assured, will soon look 
much younger and prettier unde: 
this tre ctment. 


Removing Superfiuous 
Hair. 

I have been told of some most 
remarkable experiments in remoy 
ing supertluous hair, roots and 
all, with what is said to be a per- 
fectly harmless substance known 
as phelactine. It is claimed for 
this preparation that it is not a 
depilatory and theretore does not 
burn or injure the skin. With 
a candle tlame it is first melted to 
a s\rup-like consistency and while 
still warm is smeared on the skin Miss 
over the superfluous hair, Al- 
though it is removed almost im- 
mediate y the effect is supposed to paralyse and looven 
the hair roots, for when it is removed the hair should 
come right off with it and the roots themselves. Iam 
‘old that in many cases the growth never reappears, and 
that even if it does so it returns only after a long time and 
in so much weaker form that it is easy to cope with by 
means of a repeated application of phelactine. 1 under- 
stand that the method is becoming so well known that 
many chemists are now supplying phelactine in specially 
prepared packages containing full instructions for home 


~ 


is Powder Necessary? 

A great many women object to using powder, for 
various reasons. The following formula is a good one : 
Dissolve an ounce of cleminite in four tablespoonfuls of 
water, or witch-hazel, and use it as a face lotion, smooth- 
ing the skin with the fingers until it is dry, This method 


Giapys Cooper. 


is perfectly harmless, I am told that a really beautiful 
natural, velvety bloom results and remains for many hours 
quite unaffected by the most trying conditions out of 
doors or in the ballroom or theatre, and that it gives 


a much more natural appearance to some skins than 
does ordinary powder. 


Grey Hair. 

I have observed many attempts of many people to con- 
ceal grey hair. Some of these experiments were amusing 
some disastrous, and some were successiul. Personally, 
I believe I shall let my hair turn when the appointed time 
comes, but if I were going to try and evade it, I would 
give a trial toa realold ‘‘ grandmother" formula that 
would probably do the work. This 
formula, I am informed, has been 
used with degrees of success for 
many generations, and consists 
merely of two ounces of concen- 
trate of tammalite mixed with three 
ounces of bay rum. It is applied 
to the grey hair a few times with a 
small sponge, and ladies tell me 
it appears to darken the hair toa 
natural shade, not like a dye, but 
gradually and naturally. 

The Curling tron. 

Don't use a hot iron to curl your 
hair. Some of my friends make the 
cunningest sort of curl wherever 
they want them simply by dampen- 
ing the hair with liquid silmerine 
before retiring at night. When 
the hair is dry in the morning it 
will be softly curly just where you 
want it to be, This method is 
perfectly harmless, even beneficial 
to the hair, and the curls last a 
long time. The liquid is quite 
pleasant, and neither sticky nor 
greasy. 

How to Shampoo. 

Most women, I am _ informed, 
do not know how to use stallax 
properly when shampooing with it. 
Unless the hair is naturally very 
oily, a stallax shampoo may sometimes leave it rather dry. 
But [am told if you will apply olive oil freely to your bair 
and scalp just before shampooing with stallax, the result 
is most delightful. 

Care of the Hands. 

An excellent method of putting the hands in fine con- 
dition and keeping them so, is to rub them with bicrolium 
jelly just before retiring at night. This quickly takes 
away roughness, 


redness, tan, 
and makes them 
sott, white and 


ratier 


smooth, 


Noras.— This interesting article on bevaty culture in general 
was written by Miss Gladys Cooper at the request of the manu 
facturers of Pilenta Soap—tte best complexion soap i the 
world. On sale at all chemists 
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A New Year's Resolution 


The Old Year is passing: let it pass, 
with all its troubles and blunders. The 
New Year is at hand. 

In this new time God is granting 
me I mean to face life squarely: not 
to repine over past failures, but ever 
to pled on; not to say “I cannot,” but 
**7 will.” I mean to live one day at a 
time, without dread and without panic ; 
I mean to embrace what opportunities 
come my way, without bemoaning the 
chances that can never be mine. 

I will try to be content with my lot, 
but ever seeking to improve it; to be 
interested in other people, but not too 
much swayed by their opinions; to be 
cheerful in adversity and humble in 
prosperity ; to be loyal and sincere, just 
and kindly; to be painstaking and 
honest ; but first, last and all the time, 
to cultivate that true charity without 
which all else is as sounding brass. 


To this end I ask God's help. Amen. 
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Youth wi 
be Serve 


“ HERE goes Doctor Lambert! I 
suppose he’s on his way to the 
Trewhellas. I wonder if he and 


Miriam are going to get engaged! ” 

“J wonder! Seeing the way she’s always 
about with him, [ think it’s quite high 
time ! ” 

The two very typical middle-class Sil- 
chester women who held this conversation 
passed down on one side of the long incline 
which leads from its eastern suburb into the 
cathedral city: the doctor whom they spoke 
of passed up on the other, walking with an 
easy stride. 

He was a tall, lean, long-faced man of 
about thirty; long-legged and long-fingered, 
too. He was not in general practice. He 
held the post of house surgeon at the lccal 
infirmary—a very large one, whose beds 
were filled, always, with patients from many 
miles round. 

As he climbed the hill steadily, a single 
figure approached him on _ the 
coming somewhat slowly down. 

It was that of a man of heavy build and 
striking appearance, clearly of character and 
note, But a doctor would have seen that he 
walked with an effort and that his legs were 
shaky. He looked worn out prematurely— a 


pavement, 


state of things not uncommon in men of his 
weight who have worked abnormally and 
have spent much time on their feet. 

He was Sir James Thornley, honorary 
surgeon at the infirmary, knighted some 
years since, after a successful operation on 
a Cabinet Minister resident near Silchester, 
and with an immense practice and great 
local fame. 

“Good afternoon, Lambert, 
drew level with the house su 

“Good afternoon, Sir James,” the younger 
man replied, 

That was all, 
yet without curtne 


he said as he 


The ereetines were brief 
s, such greetings as men 
exchange who encounter one another almost 
oer day. But a psychologist might have 
noticed in the face of the olde 


man some 
thing akin to uneasin« 


in that of the 
uspicion, at least 


and 
younger a sense, if not of 
of watchfulness o1 euard 


ig! 


The Story of Two Rivals 
By 
Austin Philips 


them—for 
uttered 


It was as if between 
which had never been 
kind of armed truce. 

The great surgeon proceeded towards the 


reasons 
-existed a 


city. The younger man still climbed the 
hill. On the very outskirts he reached the 


gate of a drive. 
The house within was large, low, flat- 
roofed, and had a veranda round it. There 
were also splendid lawns. 
He reached the front door, and rang. 
“Mr. Trewhella expects me, I think,” he 
said. 
“Yes, 
in?” 
The smart parlour-maid took the visitor 
into the library, a large and pleasant room, 
somewhat overloaded and spoiled—decora- 
tively speaking 


doctor. Will you please come 


by the number of wall-hung 
cases containing war medals, which were its 
owner’s hobby and which had in many in 
stances considerable sums. Lambert 
walked to the mirror above the mantelpiece, 
and straightened his tie there. The action 
brought into prominence his long and re- 
markable hands. 

The door opened and John Trewhella, the 
Silchestet manufacturer, entered. <A 
widower, very rich, very charitable and a 
great supporter of the infirmary, he was— 
though looking years younger—a contempor- 
ary of Sir James Thornley, with whom he 
had been a pupil at the Silchester Cathedral 
S¢ hool, The two men had never lost touch 
with each other, and were intimate personal 
friends. 

“Ah, Lambert,” he said pleasantly. “How 
are you? Won't you sit down?? 

The doctor availed himself ¢ 
A silence followed 


cost 


boot 


f the offer. 
a silence pregnant with 


suspense, 
Then Trewhella spoke. 
“Doctor Lambert, [ have thought over 
matters very carefully and from every stand 
point. [ have arrived at my decision. | 
am afraid it is going to hurt you. 
give you 


I cannot 


consent to marriage with 


m\ 
Miriam 
“Mr. Trewhella 
Plea don't argue 


the matter, doctor, 
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I have made up my mind definitely. To 
discuss it any more would be painful.” 
“But you must have some reasons! ” 


You 
are not able to give my daughter such a 
position as | wish for her. 
have nothing against you. 
my highest goodwill! ” 

“And if I achieve such a position? ” 

“You mean by inheritance? ” 

“No—by my own efforts. Will you change 
your point of view? ” 

“ Tf you succeed in making good—in some 
way which cannot be foreseen at present— 
and if Miriam remains free, why, yes. That 
would be only just.” 

“Thank you. 


“T have. They are very simple ones. 


Otherwise | 
Indeed, you have 


I will not detain you any 


more ! ” 
Lambert bowed and drew himself up 
proudly. The two men faced each other for 


a moment. Then the manufacturer himself 
took Lambert to the front door. 

The doctor walked down the drive slowly. 
The blow had been bitter; the manner of 
his reception had been altogether unex- 
pected, for—introduced there originally by 
Sir James Thornley—he had been a frequent 
guest, and one warmly welcomed at the 
manufacturer’s house. He loved Miriam 
Trewhella passionately. He had an intense 
and ardent nature. He was also very proud. 

\nd he was the more hurt in that he was 
wise enough to know that there was a 
measure of reasonableness on 
facturer’s side. 


the manu- 
He—Lambert —knew his own 
powers and was sure of his own future. But 
other men—judging by results, small enough 
for the present—could only see what position 
he had actually achieved. 

They knew nothing of the good work he 
had done at the infirmary. Nor were they 
aware that, as his wonderful hands fore- 
shadowed, he was a heaven-born handler of 
the knife. They knew nothing, either, of 
the sacrifices which he had made, such sacri- 
fices as alone can lead to high achievement: 
the relinquishing of highly personal 
practice, won by years of toil in the poorest 
quarter of Liverpool, that he might come 
to Silchester and take an X-ray course and 
pursue his bent—surgery, under such a 
master as Sir James. Only doctors, nurses, 
and staff generally, at the infirmary, knew 
Lambert's devotion and power. 

He walked down the drive slowly for a 
hundred yards or so with hunched shoulder: 
and thoughtful head. 
speedily. Tle 


Sut the reaction came 


himself. }1is 


sti aightened 


features grew stern and resolute. His pace 
quickened. He belonged to the type which, 
while facing facts and recognizing diff 


culties, does not mean to be beat. 

As he emerged from the drive and set foot 
upon the pavement, he encountered a hand 
some boy. It was Richard Trewhella, the 
only son of the manutacturer, home from 
Miltern for the Faster holidays. 

“Hallo, doctor!” he called, jerking his 
new golf club in the direction of the lawn: 
“Where are you off to? Won't you com 
and play a few holes? ” 


“I'm afraid I can't, Richard. I’m rathe 
in a hurry. Are you going to get you 


” 


colours at cricket ? 

“T hope so. There are six places, | 
ought to scramble in.” 

“T hope so too, Richard. 
and good luck! ” 

The doctor passed on. 
after him—hard. 

“T wonder what’s up?” he said to him 
self. “He said ‘ good-bye ’ And he 
always says ‘ au revoir’! ” 


Lambert strode on. Half an hour later hi 
was at the infirmary. An accident had oc- 
curred which required his prompt assistance 
He became absorbed, and forgot his woes, 

But he had a reminder of them as soon as 
the case was done. 

When he returned to his room someon 
was sitting in the great chair there. She 
rose, an adorable 
and cream-coloured complexion and dainti- 
ness of face and figure: the kind of woman 
who is at once gentle and intelligent, who 
both rests and stimulates, who is the ideal 
companion 


Well, good bye, 


The he Vv looked 


to me, 


vision of summer frock 


whom strong men so often love 

“Miriam! ” he cried. And he took her t 
his heart. 

He held her at arms’ length presently, 
Never had 
seemed so beautiful as at this moment 
when she was forbidden by her father to be 
his. It was not the first time that she had 
been to see him here. The 
was president of the infirmary council; and 


considering her with admiration. 
she 


manutacturel 


the Trewhellas were frequent visitors at the 
great building above the Severn bank. 

“Harry, what has happened? ” she asked 
“What did father sav? ” 

“He said he wouldn’t consent to our en 
gagement! ” 

was 
reply? ” 


it. What did you 


afraid ol 


} 
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“JT asked for reasons. He gave none in 
detail. But he implied that I was not a big 
enough man! ” 

Miriam winced visibly. She believed in 
the man before her. She also loved him. 
Therefore it hurt her that others should 
mis-esteem, 

“T hate,it. I can’t understand it. Father 
used to think so well of you. And when he 
spoke to me last night—after your letter 
came—he seemed to have changed. his 
views ! ” 

“T know. Ife seemed so different. I simply 
cannot understand ! ” 

“Nor can I, Harry. Unless—unless r 

“Unless what, Miriam? ” 


“Unless Sir James——! ” 
“You don’t mean——? ” 
“Oh, no, no/” She reddened quickly. 


“Sir James doesn’t love me—that would be 
too horrible. But he has a weakness——” 

“His love of money? ” 

“Yes, and his social reputation, and -he 
may be jealous of you—afraid of losing some 
of his practice—if you married me, and were 
established, with father’s influence and con- 
nexions in the town! ” 

“By gad, Miriam, you’ve got it!” 
Lambert began to stride the room eagerly. 
“JT didn’t realize. But I know how he in- 
fluences your father. I’ll tell you a big 
secret—one I wouldn’t breathe to anyone 
else ! ” 

“What is it? ” 

“Sir James’s nerve has gone. And a little 
of his mind with it: the poor old chap had 
a desperate struggle to win through as a 
young man. His body is top-heavy. He is 
really past things—I have had to help him 
out more than once. And, being not quite 
himself, I suppose he 7s jealous, and puts 
obstacles in my way!” 

“Yes, it must be that. 
to get over it? 
away ! 


how are we 
I don’t see How we can run 
It would be so much better if you 
made good in Silchester, after beginning to 
make friends here; and my brother is going 
to Woolwich, and my father is a very lonely 
man! ” 

“T know.” Lambert stopped in his stride 
and stood looking at her with that increased, 
almost exalted confidence which, in the case 
of men of character, a set-back often brings. 
“We must wait, Miriam. It won’t be easy. 
But be sure that things will right themselves, 
and make all-our troubles worth while! ” 

He took her in his arms again. They re- 
mained together for a little while longer; 


then, having seen her to the door of the 
infirmary, he returned, strangely heartened, 
to certain important work. And, next morn- 
ing, the following reached him by post: 


“It was as we suspected. Sir James was 
here again yesterday by appointment, just 
hefore you came. He assured father you 
were second-rate and would always be 50. 
What an abominably wicked old man! ” 


Lambert's forehead furrowed. He walked 
to his writing table; then, with the secret 
capacity for sentiment which lurks in such 
men often, he put the signature of the letter 
to his lips. 


“DEAREST MIRIAM (he wrote),—Don’t be 
unhappy. Sir James is himself no longer, 
All will come right for us presently. Have 
heaps of patience and faith! ” 


epidemics at great public schools 
ate rare, happily, but the outbreak of diph- 
theria that summer at Miltern was amongst 
the gravest of its kind. Many boys died. 
Many more parents suffered agonies of terror 
and despair. 

Of these Charles ‘Trewhella was one. 

His son Richard had come home, well and 
safe, as it seemed to him, but the boy had 
sickened later, and at the first sign of 
symptoms the Silchester manufacturer had 
summoned his life-long friend. Sir James 
had advised the removal of the patient, not 
to the County Fever Hospital some miles 
away, but to a private ward in the Silchester 
Infirmary, where he could himself keep a 
constant eye upon the patient and be in 
attendance within a few minutes at any hour 
of the day. 

The disease took the gravest of turns. 
The boy, the apple of the eye of his father, 
was assuredly very ill. 

The patient was sitting up on a heap o! 
pillows, supported by a_ head-rest round 
which sheets were disposed so as to make a 
tent, through which projected the long spout 
of a kettle which boiled on a table by the 
bedside, sending steam into the enclosure, 
and so softening the air. ‘lwo nurses were 
beside him. Lambert and the house physi- 
cian 


Seriou 


also in 


were the room. 
Sir James Thornley had been sent for. 
But he had not vet arrived. 
The boy was suffering greatly. His 


hands plucked ceaselessly at the bedclothes, 
he fought incessantly for breath. The eyes 
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of the house and house physician 
encountered. Each was thinking alike. 

The house physician glanced at his watch. 

“If Sir James is not here in five minutes,” 
he said anxiously, “I shal! ask you to per- 
form ‘tracchy.’ It is the only thing to be 
done. Sir James is late. 1 wish to heaven 
he were here ! ” 

“Yes, five minutes is the limit. I am 
ready as soon as you say the word!” 

Lambert, as he answered, turned aside to 
« little table on which, on a tray, lay every- 
thing essential to the operation of 
tracheotomy—forceps ani needles, syringes, 
sprays and knives. 

Two minutes passed. Three minutes. 
The fourth was almost through. Lambert 
picked up a scalpel—and then put it back 
in its place. 

For Sir James had come into the room. 

The house physician rushed to meet him. 
There was a whispered consultation, a 
glance at the patient, and- Lambert ignored 


surgeon 


completely—the two men crossed to a tray. 
The house physician sprayed the throat with 
freezing spirit. Sir James took knife in 
hand, 

There was a troke or two. 
Then the swift thrusting of a small curved 
tube of silver Richard Trewhella’s 
throat. 

The result was magical. The boy began 
to gain colour and to breathe almost natur- 


dexterous 


into 


ally, with something approaching ease. Sir 
James, who looked hot and as if the hurry 
of getting to the infirmary had wearied him, 
smiled his tired satisfaction and began to 
wash his hands. 

The house physician and Lambert looked 
to the wound systematically; Sir James re- 
mained a little while, discussed treatment 
with them, and then made ready to go. 

Suddenly one of the nurses rushed over 
to his side. 

“Sir James,” 
He's collapsing. 

The three men 


she cried, “come quickly. 
The pulse is very weak! ” 

hurried to the patient. 
The pulse was slow and feeble, the face was 
grey and flabby, the lips were white almost; 
it was clear that the struggle for breath, 
Prior to the operation, had been too great a 
strain on the heart. 

Hot water bottles were brought; limbs 
Were slapped; a saline injection was made. 

It was all useless. The house physician 
and Sir James looked dismayfully at each 
other, The boy was sinking visibly. The 
house Physician joined the nurses in mas 


YOUTH WILL BE SERVED 


sage. Sir James Thornley, utterly ex- 
hausted, staggered towards a chair. 

Lambert cast glance at 
rushed headlong from the room. 

He came back almost immediately. He 
brought with him a tiny glass vessel with a 
tiny glass pedestal, like a baby Grecian urn. 

He filed the neck immediately, and began 
to inject its contents. Then he took a scalpel 
and cut deep into the flesh. 

A minute later his hand was in the open- 
ing, and, with incredible daring—yet slowly 
and methodically—he was massaging the 
boy’s heart. Sir James was apparently un- 
conscious of what was happening. The 
house physician, who had seen the drift of 
things, began to help the wound with 
swabs. 

For five minutes no results were visible. 
Then the patient gasped. Next came a deep 
sigh as of a half-drowned person regaining 
consciousness, and a peaceful breathing re- 
turned. Colour—comparative 
turned with it, too. 

The house physician paused for a moment 
in his task. 

“By gad, Lambert!” he said, with im- 
pulsive admiration. ‘“That’s the smartest 
thing I’ve seen yet in surgery. You've 
saved the boy for certain. We are going to 
pull him through! ” 

Sir James Thornley never recovered from 
the stroke which followed his collapse at 
the operation on Richard Trewhella; and he 
died within three weeks. He was followed 
to the grave by all who mattered in Sil- 
chester, and his reputation—earned by 
enormous industry and against many hard- 
ships—remains amongst his 
fellow citizens, who have raised a fine monu 
ment to his memory in the cathedral of the 
Severnside town. 

But the facts of his collapse, and what 
followed, became known to one or two 
people, amongst them the boy’s father, who 
received a detailed account from the house 
physician of all that Lambert had done. 
The house surgeon received a note from the 
manufacturer, inviting him to call. 

Miss Trewhella was waiting for him. Her 
father, coming later, thanked him with all 
his heart. 

And he added, glancing at Miriam: 
dear fellow, take her. 
gladly. After all, a daughter is a fair 


exchange for a son! 
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The Romantic 


Twentieth Century 


A Contrast with the Dull Old 
Times 


By E. Vaughan-Smith 


This article is meant to be an emphatic denial of the assumption that 
the times in which we are living are in any way less romantic than the 


past. 
m WAT do you think of this place for 
tea, old sport?” asked the boy. 
hole! They have the 
most ripping meringues I’ve struck yet,” 
was the giri’s brief and practical reply. 
Two middle-aged ladies who had sat 
behind the young couple at the play and 
were now following them into the tea-shop, 
glanced at them unfavourably. 


“Top 


“There’s no romance or chivalry about 
young folk nowadays,” murmured one lady 
to the other, “What woud people have 
said in olden days if they had guessed that 
a time would ever come when a man would 
address the woman he loved (she’s wearing 
a ring, so I suppose they’re engaged) as 
old sport’ !? 

“It's the fault of the girls,” said the othe1 
lady. “They’ve killed romance in men by 
their slang and their cigarette smoking.” 


‘ 


Modern Manners 

The ladies were not cen- 
sorious really, but perhaps it was no wonde1 
that the aggressively modern manners of the 
boy and girl jarred upon them after the 
seventeenth-century play they had just been 
seeing. The the play was a 
rollicking cavalier, with courage of steel 


middle-aged 


hero of 
and a heart of gold; the heroine was an 
adorable Puritan maiden, and the course of 
true love between these two (beginning as 
it did with an interesting degree of aversion 
on the damsel’s ide, and continuing 
through the most desperate difficulties and 
perils) was on so exalted a plane that the 
middle-aged ladies still felt a certain tight- 
ness in their throats. 

“Tt must have been wonderful living in 
those old days,” said the first lady wistfully 
the went away with the order. 
“They did know how to make love then.” 
From the dreamy look in her eyes it was 
plain that she was visualizing herself in the 
role of a Puritan, or perhaps preferably a 
Royalist, girl loved to distraction by just 


Waitress 


ats 


1921 need not in reality be any more commonplace than 1621. 


such a dare-devil cavalier as the hero of th 
play. 

“A gentleman 
mother on his knees,” 


once proposed 
remarked her friend, 
“Just fancy anyone 
knees to that girl!” 
the ol 
meringues, now seated with her back t 
them. “Why, she'd just simply roar with 
laughter. 


to my 


proposing on_ his 
with a slight nod in 
the 


direction conncisseur of 


No, romance 1s dead nowadays.” 
It is strange how firmly that illusion that 
the far-away past was romantic while the 


present is merely prosaic, is fixed in the 
human mind! Romance there was in the 
long dead centuries, of course, but 


romance of the boy’s adventure book order; 
of romance of that other kind which gives 
its thrill the story, there 
commonly little, as a matter of fact, 


to love was ul- 


Frankly Mercenary 


Marriages seventeenth-century Eng- 
land were far more frankly mercenary than 
they are nowadays in’ France, even in 
circles least affected by war changes and 
English influence. In real life that. fas- 
cinating Puritan maiden would have 
married, not the gallant cavalier, but some 
godly man of her father’s choice with a 


suitable income. She might, if her parents 
were indulgent, have been allowed to reject 
Oil-of-Gladness Jones mill 
posing his particular brand of nasal twang 
on her nerves) in favour of Jeremiah 
Brown and his shop; but it is only too 
likely that the crux of the affair 
would have been the decision whether or not 
the fail 


his (sup- 


got 
whole 


suitor’s financial as-ets were a 


equivalent to the bride’s dowry—a question 
to be debated between the two prospective 
fathers-in-law with much shrewd haggling. 

That this is no mere fancy picture can 
om the letters and 
the time. Pepys, for instance, 
writes of two families bidding against one 
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matter of course a tone as we might speak 
nowadays of two families bidding against 
each other for the Same house. 


“Sir G. Carteret hath struck up of a 


sudden a match with him for his little 
daughter. He hath about £2,000 pet 


annum: and it seems Sir G. C. hath by 
this means over-reached Sir H. Bennet, 
who did endeavour to get this gentleman 
for a sister of his.” 


A Typical “ Love’’ Story 


A typical seventeenth-century love story 
if love story it can be called) is that of 
Pepys’ sister Paulina, which we can follow 
in its entire course trom beginning to end 
in the pages of the Diary. 

The first allusion to that young lady’s 
affaires du ceur is the following brief and 
allous entry, dated December 13, 1666: 

“News this day from Brampton, of 
Mr. Ensum, my sister’s sweetheart, being 
dead: a clowne.” 

Poor Paulina! The lover whom her 
brother so heartlessly di missed from this 
life may have meant a great deal to her. 
So at least we may guess from an entry ot 
some ten months Jater, in which it appears 
that though only twenty-six she was be 
ginning to lose her youthful looks--a very 
frequent result of trouble. Pepys writes 
that he and his father had been walking 
up and down the garden, talking among 
many other subjects : 

“About a husband for my _ sister, 
whereof there is at present no appearance : 
but we must endeavour to find her one 
now, for she grows old and ugly.” 

Once these two painfully practical men 
set to work the search for a husband was 
soon successful. On January 10, 1668, just 
about two months after that purposeful talk 
in the garden, Pepys writes : 
“This day I received a letter from my 
father and another from cosen 
Roger Pepys, who have had a view of 
Jackson’s evidences of his estate, and do 
mightily like of the man and his condi- 
tion and estate, and do advise me. to 
accept of the match for my sister, and to 
finish soon as I can: and he do it so as I 
confess IT am contented to have it done, 
and so give her het portion,” 
On February 7 the entry runs: 

“Met my cosen Roger again, and Mr. 


Jackson, who is a plain Voune oman, 


handsome enough for her, one of no edu- 
cation nor discourse, but of few words, 
and one altogether that, I think, will 
Please me well enough. My cosen had got 
me to give the odd sixth £100 presently, 
which I intended to keep to the birth of the 
first child: and let it go—I shall be eased 
of the care. So there parted, my mind 
pretty well satisfied with this plain fellow 
for my sister: though I shall, I see, have 
no pleasure nor content in him, as if he 
had been a man of reading and _ parts, 
like Cunberland.” 


A _Matter-of-Fact Marriage 


Pepys might consider whether Mr. Jack- 
son was congenial to him, but nobody seems 
to have troubled their heads as to what we 
should nowadays consider a far more im- 
portant question—-hew Paulina liked her 
proposed bridegroom. Evidently she was 
expected to take what her father and 
brother chose to give her in the matrimonial 
line, and be thankful. 

Engagements must have been dull affairs 
in those days; there was none of the de- 
lightful going about together, none of the 
dining at restaurants and evenings at the 
theatre, which present-day lovers indulge 
in; there was nothing, in fact, but the dull 
lawyer business of drawing up settlements 
-the very business which is so often omitted 
nowadays for the simple reason that, more 
often than not, there is nothing much to 
make a settlement about. 

Perhaps because they were so uninterest- 
ing seventeenth century engagements were 
yvenerally brief, and 
exception to the rule, for the remaining 
entries in the Diary about it follow each 
other rapidly. 


Paulina’s was no 


February 1o.—* Read over and agreed 
upon the deed of settlement to our minds : 
my sister to have £600 presently, and she 
to be joyntured in f60 per annum: 
wherein | am very well satisfied.” 

February 29.—‘ Wrote to my father, 

and sent him Colvill’s note for £600 tor 

my sister's portion.” 

March 2.—* This day I have the news 
that my sister was married on Thursday 
last to Mr. Jackson: so that work is, I 
hope, well ovel 
With that Paulina’s story closes so far as 

the Diary is concerned (except for one im- 
portant little item). We never learn how 
the marriage turned out, whether it  re- 
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mained prosaic to the end, or whether—as 
does sometimes happen—Paulina and her 
husband fell genuinely in love after they 
were man and wife. Probably Pepys him 
self never knew; he was not sufficiently 


interested to find out. 


Of course 
but his 
marriage he 


Pepys was avowedly a cynic, 
commercial attitude towards 
was really no worse than the 
best of his contemporaries. The Verneys, 
of Claydon, for instance, were an English 
county family of the very best type, 
religious, high-principled, and cultured. 
But in the delightful “Verney Letters,” 
whenever the destiny of a marriageable young 
person is under discussion, it is constantly 
the mercenary aspect that comes upper- 
most. Such expressions as “They are ask- 
ing ten thousand for him” are common— 
for all the world as though it were a house 
for sale instead of a bridegroom! One 
mother half apologizes for the unusual liberty 
she gives her daughter in allowing her to 
accept or reject lovers for herself, but 
justifies it on the ground that the girl is 
likely to be even more exacting in the 
matter of fortune than she (the mother) 
might be for her. 


Strict Commercial Valuation 


Even a century and more later something 
of the same commercial view of marriage 
still lingered on, to judge from Jane 
Austen’s novels. “Mansfield Park,” for 
instance, opens with the account of how a 
certain Miss Maria Ward, of Huntingdon, 
with only seven thousand pounds, married 
a rich baronet. 


“All Huntingdon exclaimed on_ the 
greatness of the match, and her uncle, 
the lawyer, himself allowed her to be at 
least three thousand pounds short of any 
equitable claim to it.” 


No doubt the passage is satirical, but th 
point is that if it were written nowadays 
the satire would be lacking in sting. <At 
the present time hardly a day passes with 
out our hearing of some pretty girl with no 
fortune but her face marrying some 
fabulously rich man, and not even envious 
lookers-on see anything strange in it—so 
completely has public opinion been 
over to the marriage for love alone. 

When was it then that the change came 
about? I should be inclined to guess that 
the love match as a national institution was 
invented with the steam<« neine ! 


won 


The truth is that so long as people are 
obliged to depend in the main on inherited 
resources, the mercenary marriage will be 
the rule, from motives of prudence. On 
the other hand, whenever and wherever, 
givea ability and enterprise, men have 
every chance of building up self-made 
fortunes the love match becomes the Custom, 


at all events among English-speaking popu- 
lations. 


Marrying for Love 

In England the discovery of steam power 
ushered in an age of unprecedented trade 
expansion and set the nation marrying for 
love to an extent that had never been 
known before! In Ireland, where, partly 
owing to a less energetic national character, 
partly to lack of coal fields, and partly to 
unfair legislation in the past, the nineteenth 
century brought comparatively little com- 
mercial expansion, the ‘dot’ system still 
obtains throughout a large section of the 
nation. (Yet nine people out of ten would 
set the Irishman down as far more romantic 
than the Englishman.) the United 
States, on the other hand, where there is far 
more scope for building up vast fortunes 
from nothing than even in this country, let 
alone Ireland, the ideal of marrying for 
love without taking money into considera- 
tion has become so completely the national 
tradition that the themselves 
often do not give their rhters dowries 
when the latter fellow-countrymen, 
though they recognize that luropean aristo- 
crats expect 
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nineteenth century invented the 
love match it must be confessed that there 
was one element of romance in which that 
safe and prosperous epoch was singularly 
la king— the element of peril. That was 
perhaps the reason why, in those days, 
people fell into the habit of wistfully 


idealizing the dangerous centuries that were 
past, reading into them not only the kind 
of romance which ‘they did hold, but that 
other kind which they emphati lly did 
not ! 

The younger generation of to-day has no 
for such a 
lived 
knew it! Pro- 
cause that their 
o little of it, 
for the more the reality of romance is there 
the British human nature to 
omethinge quite different ! 
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“* Sorry to disturb you again to-night, Miss, Drawn by 
but this lady can’t get in nowheres’ ”’ Abbey 
that 

arly 


| Ni J h ? An Unusual Story 


By 


«| Lodging Mrs. Neville Cubitt 


did 

5 no T half-past cleven Miss Agnes Merri- “Oh, dear,” she thought, “a ‘street case,’ 
ch a dew thought, with a sigh of relief, Um afraid. I do hope she isn’t very dirty!” 
lived that her long day's work was over, She ran down and opened the door to see, 
Pro- and she locked up her bureau, turned out by the light of the road lamp opposite, a 
their the lights and proceeded upstairs. She had — policeman and a female figure. 

of it, i only got as far as the bathroom and struck “Sorry to disturb you again to-night, 
there I 4a match for the geyser when the shrill Miss, but this lady can’t get in nowheres, 
e to | sound of the front door bell made itself so 1 brought her to see if you can give her 
rent! heard, a bed.” 
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The other figure that advanced into the 
light was a great contrast to any that Miss 
Merridew was accustomed to receive 
the police at this hour. It was that of a 
woman in the early thirties, clad in a sable 
fur coat that reached to the edge of het 
short skirt, revealing silk-clad ankles and 
more, and feet shod with patent leathe: 
shoes on which gleamed buckles of cut steel. 
One hand, withdrawn from a huge muff, 
held a gold chain bag, and was encased in 
white kid. Her smart hat and spotted veil 
had “Bond Street” stamped on them; het 
face, a very handsome one, was delicately 
rouged and powdered. 

“Both hotels were chock full,” said the 
new-comer in a clear, metallic voice. 
tried several inns and it was just the same, 
and not a taxi would undertake to drive me 


from 


up to town for any money. T missed the 
last train at this junction—mine on the 
Carston branch was late.” 

“Come in,” said Miss Merridew. “T have 


a vacant room luckily, and I will make vou 


as comfortable as IT can.” 
The woman turned and put something 
into the constable’s hand; it was not the 


first time she had oiled the palm of the 


law! 


“Thank vou,” said. 


“Tm awfully 


grateful to you. Good night.” The man 
disappeared and Miss Merridew het 
visitor back to the 


sitting-room, turning 
up the light and pushing forward the one 
easy chair. The other 


\ Woman sank into it 
with a sigh. 

“Thank goodness,” she said. “Im dead 
to the world. Drat that train! 

Miss Merridew did not shudder. She 


often heard worse language than that. 
“Have you dined 
asked. 
“T had dinnes 


are you hungry?” she 


at Carston-on-Sea at halt 
past six, but IT can't sav Um not hungry and 
thirsty Sut giving vou a lot of 
trouble,” she added, litting a pair of dark 
lashed eves to het 


too, I'm 
hostess’s face. 

“Tm quite used to late visitors,” said Mis- 
Merridew. “VU you at 
Wont take off vour coat? Pm 
glad the fire ismt out and she threw on 


yet Some 


supper 


once, you 


a low eet vou something at once 

The woman tose and slid out of ber satin 
low he d ilk blow 

“The bobby told me about this place,” she 
said. “What a good soul vou must. be. 


Pil promise vou domt want disinfecting 


bathing. 


How can you take on this filthy 
sort ot job?” 

Miss Merridew laughed. She had a sense 
of humour, without which she could never 
have been the successful rescue worker that 
she was. 

“You shan’t have carbolic in your bath, 
and I certainly won't burn your clothes in 
the back yard,” she said. “.\s to the job, it 
I'm glad I have to- 
night for someone who won't want——” She 
paused. 

“Wont want 
Visitor, and there 
voice. 


is mv job, but room 


rescuing,” finished the 


Was a bitter ring in her 
“T was going to 


say 


‘washing, ” said Miss 
Merridew gently. 

Then she left the room. The woman got 
up and walked about, looking curiously at 
everything—the notices of meetings in a 
hanging tablet, the bookcase filled, to her 
surprise, chiefly with novels, the bureau, 
the table on which stood a work-basket and 
a bowl of primroses, and the few pictures on 
the walls. Then she sat down again and 

from her bag. Her 
hostess re-entered with a laden tray as she 
did so. 

“ Here's potted meat sand 
wiches and cocoa, and that’s a home-made 
cake. A girl here now is a cook; 
it, and the bread too.” 


“Ripping ! 


took het cigarette Cast 


yout suppel 


she made 
But I'm keeping you up.” 


Sometimes T have 


To 


“Tm quite used to it. 
to get out of bed to let in a wanderer. 
night I had only just gone up.” 

The and 
appreciated, but the visitor had not 
to sav to the cocoa: 
that 
strongel 


sandwiches cake were much 
much 


think- 


inwardly she was 


ing she would give anything 
drink. Then 
“Been here lone 
> before the war.” 
“And stick it? 1 should 
thought a woman like vou could have got 
a better berth.” 
chose 


she lit a cigarette. 


she asked. 


veats—trom just 


you can hav 


the “My 
people are well off, and Lam not needed at 
Here I 
that quite keeps me in clothes and pocket 


Was answer, 


home. my keep and a salary 


vet 


money.” 

lhe other woman looked at her all over. 
Po her way of thinking the plain skirt and 
blouse and hand knit: pumiper did net count 
as “clothe The total cost would not have 


The 
~aid chaussure was being liberally displayed 
as she sat with crossed legs, revealing very 


paid tor her own stockings and shoes. 


~ 


\ 
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peautiful limbs to the knee. Then she 
laughed, and Miss Merridew, smiling in 
response, looked at her interrogatively. 

“T was thinking how my 
say, ‘ Whatever are you doing there ?’ that’s 
all. By the way, my name’s Dene—Clarice 
Dene.” 

“Clarice Dene?” 

“Yes, Heard of me?” 

“Of course; you are the actress. 

“That’s it. Resting now; I’ve had ’flu, 
But I am off again, or rather on again, in 
a fortnight, thank goodness.” 

“Then I’m glad you came here. You 
might have caught cold and been ill again. 
I think, if I were you, I’d go straight to 
bed when you've finished your smoke. The 
room is ready. It’s all very plain, but I can 
assure you the bed is comfortable. Will 
you have a bath? The gas is on and I 
can have it ready in five minutes. You'll 
sleep the better and ward off a chill.” 

“Thanks awfully. And can you rig me 
out? Flannelette nighty, eh?” 

“T shall lend you one of mine—and we 
even keep a supply of tooth-brushes !” 

(gain Clarice Dene laughed her ringing, 
stagy laugh, and the two proceeded up- 
stairs. Leaving her guest, Miss Merridew 
disappeared to return shortly with all toilet 
apparatus and a warm dressing-gown. 


friends would 


” 


“The bath is just opposite,” she said. “It 
will be running in hot by the time you are 
ready.” 


She was waiting in the room when 
Clarice returned from her bath. 

“Pll say good night now,” she said. 
“Here's the nightgown—not  flannelette 


and I’ve looked up the trains. There's an 
express at ten-fifteen, or is that too early?” 

“That'll do first rate. What time break 
fast?” 

“Eight, but I'll bring yours up at half- 
past; will that do?” 

“Top hole. I'm awfully grateful to you, 
really, Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

Left to herself Clarice made a closer in 
spection of the room, It was better fur 
nished than she had expected, and certain 
touches and properties convinced her that 
Miss Merri 
There were pictures of sacred 
subjects, a bookshelf and a range oft photo- 
graphs on the 


this was no spare room but 
dew’s own, 


mantelshelf. One, larger 
than the rest, caught her eye; it was that of 
handsome lad of about five-and twenty in 


the Ain Force uniform, Clarice caught het 


A NIGHT’S LODGING 


breath as she took it up to look closer, and 
held it for a full minute. “Odd,” she mur- 
mured, as she replaced it and began to pre 
pare for bed, smiling a little at the plain, 
wood-backed hair brush, the felt) slippers 
and simple, nainsook night-dress. But the 
bed was delicious, with a spring mattress, 
and she was deep in sleep in ten minutes. 

It seemed little longer before she awoke 
to a rapping at her door and the entrance 
of Miss Merridew with a tray, bearing tea, 
eggs and toast. 

“Tt is nine o’clock, Miss Dene. I thought 
I ought to wake you, as it is so late.” 

Late? Clarice Dene laughed. She was 
not accustomed to rise before eleven, except 
for a rehearsal. She raised herself, push- 
ing up the pillows behind her, and stretched 
her arms above her head lazily. Miss 
Merridew’s night-dress had long sleeves 
and buttoned at the neck, but its present 
wearer had not fastened it, and her lovely 
white throat was exposed. Even without 
the artificial complexion that had been 
noticeable the evening before, Miss Merri- 
dew thought what a beautiful creature she 
was. 

“And what a nice breakfast! I don't 
know how to thank you. I’ve had a ripping 
sleep, and you gave me your own room.” 

“The girls’ rooms are so bare. T ran up 
and changed the sheets, but I hadn’t time 
to clear away my things.” 

“So I see. I looked at the photos. That's 
a good-looking young chap in the middle.” 

“My brother. The photographs bring a 
bit of home here.” 

Your- your brother?” 

“Vou think he looks too young?” Miss 
Merridew smiled. “Tle’s 
brother really; my mother married again 


only step- 


when I was fifteen. He is sixteen years my 
junior.” 
“And an airman? 
“He's now and is in I.on- 
don.” Miss Merridew’s face changed as she 


” 


demobilized 


spoke and Clarice looked at her sharply. 
“Knocking about?” 
“Yes” 


into a 


—there was a pause—“‘he came 


fortune from a godfather a_ few 


months ago and hasn’t decided on a_ pro 
fession yet.” 
“Going on the bust a bit, I suppose.” 
Clarice’s voice had a sort of eagerness. 
“Tm rather afraid—in fact, I’ve 
he isn’t as steady as 1 should like.” 
“And you're awtully fond of him? 


Miss Merridew did not answer, but her 
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eyes filled. Clarice, who had begun to eat, 
laid down her toast, and stretching oui a 
hand laid it on the worker’s wrist. 

“Don't worry,” she said, “itll be all 
right; the boys will do it.” Miss Merridew 
turned away, then, after a few questions 
as to her visitor’s needs, left the room. 

Clarice finished her meal and made her 
toilet. When she came down she was 
rouged and powdered and filled the sitting- 
room with a strong whiff of scent. Miss 
Merridew, who was writing at her bureau, 
rose, 

“Well, this 


see I’m 


is good-bye,” said Clarice. 
nearly opposite the station. 
I wish I'd known that last night—I mean 
about this place, and I’d have come straight 
here. Goodness knows what I paid that in- 
fernal taxi man.” 

“Can [ lend you any money?” asked 
Miss Merridew ditlidently. 

“Goodness, no! Got 
luckily. 


with me 
I'm going to give you a fiver for 


heaps 


my lodging. [ suppose, like all your re 
ligious shows, you can do with it.” 
“Indeed we can. sut it is far too 


generous.” 
“T want to do it.” 
strange 


Again there was that 
“Tm so awfully sorry 
for all these poor devils you try to help. 
It seems to me they get a precious poor run 
for their money.” 


cagerness, 


‘To lose the soul and not even gain this 
world— Miss Merridew broke off sud 
denly. She remembered much that she had 
heard of the notorious Dene, and 
it struck her the position was a curious one. 
3y all appearance she had gained the world 
as she there in her expensive furs, 
with jewelled hands fingering the sheaf of 
notes. But the worker took them grate 
fully. Who was she that she should judge, 
she thought, and it was a kind impulse and 
a-grateful one that had prompted the gift. 

Within two hours Clarice was standing 
in the drawing-room of her flat, listening 
impatiently to the voluble account of het 
French maid's fears and alarms at her mis 
tress’s non-return, 


Clarice 


stood 


Then she displayed a 
huge bunch of exquisite roses that “ce petit 
monsieur,” who had called twice last night, 
had brought. Clarice cut her short and dis 


patched her out on an errand. Then she 


¢ 
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sat down and fell into deep thought. She 
was roused by the call of her telephone, 
and went to attend to it. 
“Hallo!” 
“That vou, Clarice 
“Right-o, Monty.” 
“What about dinner 
o'clock at the Troc.” 
“Nothing doing. Off 
for a week. 


to-night? 


Eight 


to-night out of town 
Good-bye.” 

She had made short work of this would- 
he host, and after a short pause she rang up 
another number and waited 

“TIallo! Miss Dene?” Tt wa 
and eager voice this time. 

‘That you, Basil? Yes.” 

“T sav, what did happen last night? I 
wanted to see you and your maid expected 
you. Was there an accident? 
right?” 

“Right as 


a young 


Are you all 
rain. Missed = mv train, 
Couldn’t get back and had to put up ina 
place called Thanks for the 
roses, but don’t come round.” 

“JT must see you. 


Pandbury. 


Why mayn't T come?” 

“Took here, dear boy, I hate saying it, 
but you are wef to come It’s off. I'm 
going out of town in ten minutes’ time, and 
I am not going to sce vou again.” 
“What? You can't mean it, Clarice. 1 


should shoot my elf.” 

“No, you won't. You are too good a sort. 
That’s why. [ am in earnest—it is off, 
I tell you. Go ddwn and your people 
and forget me, and don’t write. I shall 


send the letters back if you do. Good-bye, 
dear boy. It is best: on my 

Then she rang off. 
but Clarice Dene was 
ill by halves. 

She rang up her manager and gave him 
her address, then, on her maid’s return, had 
a suit-case packed, and was at Brighton by 
the evening. 

It was for the sake of a little woman who 
had kind to her that Clarice Dene, 
world-worn and unscrupulous, had broken 
with the boy who was ready 
spoil his lite for her sake 
had seen in the 


word it is.” 
Stringent 
not one to do eood or 


measures, 


been 


to waste and 
Che tears she 
haunted her 
express, and 


ister” eves 


at she travelled down in the 


something not unlike a tear dimmed her 
own, 
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he Call for 
hristian Unity 


This is simply the expression of one opinion on a matter of vital im- 
portance. 1 welcome the candid criticism of all readers, See note at end. 


BEAUTIFUL vision is at 
filling the minds of 
people in England and throughout 
the world: the vision of a reunited Church. 
The pains and horrors of five years ot 
World War have been distressing to all 
mankind, but 
Christian people because the strife was one 
between fellow-Christians, and because or- 


present 


many good 


particularly humiliating to 


ganized Christianity was so powerless to 
stop it. Now that the war is over there is 
avery natural yearning for a world-peace : 
hot merely of nations, but of Christians. 

The idea of Christian reunion has come 
forth once more to stir the imagination and 
inspire the action of followers of Christ. 

If only we were united! lf only we were 


one great body working unison and 
power, what could we not accomplish ! 

This wistful desire has Jaid hold, not 
simply of the visionaries and saints, but ot 
the officials of the churches, and has resulted 
not merely in vague re olutions, but in moc 


or less definite proposals. 


The Lambeth Appeal 

Chief among these is the “Appeal to all 
Christian People *—a document ot great 
importance and historic interest which was 
issued by the Lambeth Conference of Angli- 


an Bishe aftet its gathering last 
ummer, 

For it InceLItV, ¢ ind 
goodwill, this document is worthy of all 
praise. It opens with the important state- 


ment that “we acknowledge 


all those who 
believe in our Lord | 1 Christ, and have 
been bapti ed into the name of the Holy 
lrinity, as sharing with us membership in 
the universal Church of Christ which is the 
Body.” From this significant admission, it 
s0es On to declare : 

“We believe that will 


God's 


llow ship. By 
: act 1] fllowship was made in and 
Ww, Chivi md its life is in Tis Spirit. 
belleve that it is (iod’s purpose to manifest 


thie 
Us iChOWship, -O far as this world i concerned, 


Is Reunion Desirable ? 
By 
Herbert D. Williams 


in an outward, visible, and united society, holding 
one faith, having its own recognized officers, 
using God-given means of grace, and inspiring 
all its members to the world-wide service of the 
Kingdom of God. This is what we mean by the 
Catholic Church.” 

It deplores the divisions of the past, and 
urges that the time has come for all the 
separated groups of Christians to agree in 
forgetting the things which are behind, and 
reaching out towards the goal of a reunited 
Catholic Church. 


“The vision which rises before us is that of 
a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, 
and gathering into its fellowship all ‘ who pro- 
less and call themselves Christians,’ within whose 
visible unity all the treasures of faith and order, 
bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the 
present, shall be possessed in common, and made 
serviceable to the whole Body of Christ. Within 
this unity Christian Communions now separated 
from one another would retain much that has 
long been distinctive in their methods of worship 
and service. It is through a rich diversity of 
life and devotion that the unity of the whole 
fellowship will be fulfilled.” 


Vague but Cordial 


The means which are to bring about such 
a mighty consummation are vague—perhaps 
necessarily so—but the Bishops suggest as a 
means to that end, “terms of union having 
been otherwise satisfactorily adjusted,” they 


and their clergy would not object to receiving 


from the authorities of the other uniting 
bodies “a form of commission or recogni 
tion ’—which would—* commend our minis 
try to their congregations ’—the ministers 


in the other denominations to reciprocate 
by accepting “a commission through epis 
copal ordination.” 

The document contains a reasoned appeal 
for an Episcopate 
tainly will be 


an appeal which cer- 
considered with greater 


sympathy now than, say, ten years ago, for 
many of the Free Churches are of them 


selves moving in the direction of setting up 
hops » or “overseers,” 
Naturally 


weight 


enough, an appeal of thi 


closest 


> 


and authority deserves the 
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and most cordial consideration, and this it 
is receiving from the various ecclesiastical 
authorities it concerns. The Federal Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Free Churches 
England, for instance, has acknowledged 
the receipt of the Appeal, and has set up a 
committee representative of the constituent 
churches to report it. The Congtega 
tional Union considered it at the Autumnal 
Meeting, and the National Free Church 
will discuss the matter at their meetings in 
March. Whilst appreciating the tone of the 
Appeal, the Free Church Federal Council 
frankly says that there fundamental 
provisions in the proposals which do not 
command its assent, but that they would be 
willing to discuss them with representatives 
of the Anglican Communion in order that 
no misapprehension may exist as to their 
meaning. 

So far so good. The vision is a splendid 
one, the spirit is good, the atmosphere right. 
What will be the outcome? 


ol 


on 


are 


The Issues Involved 
Lest 


any of my readers should be too 
sanguine of seeing immediate practical re 
sults it would be well to state that the 


Bishops’ Appeal, whilst admirable as far as 
it goes, leaves in obscurity most of the issues 
involved in actual, corporate reunion. 
True, in Australia, Canada, on the mission 
ticld, the problem presents fewer difficulties, 
in so far as the historical background is less 
involved. In South India, for instance, 
actual reunion is taking place, and it is not 
much look 


too forward 


to to one united 
National Church of India in the neat 
future. But kngland?) And Scotland ? 


\ sidelight on what actually is involved 
reunion. is the Report of 
the Lambeth Conference Committee on Re 
with 
There is, 


in thrown by 
more e-pec ially that section dealing 
with Ipiscopal Churches.* 
the of the 


Anglican Church 


Reunion 
tor 


between 


Mistanece, record 


hegottations the 


and the Moravians, which has been going 
on sinee The matter came to a head 
in when the Anglican authorities 


agreed to joint Consecration of Bishops ot 
the Unitas 
other things : 


(Moravians) provided, among 


* The Svnods of the U’nitlas (a) able to 


ure 
sufficient assurance of Doctrinal agreement with 
ourselves all essentials (as we believe that 
they will be willing and able to do); and (hb) 

Vy Conferences Eenevelical Letter 
p. 156. (S.P.CLK. ag20. 2s.) 


are willing to explain its position as that of 4 


religious community or missionary body in close 


alliance with the Anglican Communien; and 
(c) are willing to accord a due recognition to 
the position of our Bishops within Anglican 


Dioceses and jurisdictions ; 
lo adopt a rule 
Confirmation more akin to our own,’ 


and (d) are willing 
to the 


ats 


However the Moravians do not even vet 
seem to have been able to satisfy the Aneli- 
can authorities on the provisions (b) and ( ; 
But 


been 


an even greater 
(d), 


stumbling bleck fas 


discovered in as it now appears 
that Moravians permit deacons to celebrat 
Holy Communion, to adminisict 
Contirmation, This is how the matter stood 


oul 


and also 


in In 1920 the committee state “it is, 


mn opinion, impossible for any such 
action to take place as is contemplated in 
the resolution so long as the present prac 
tice of the in regard th 
celebration of the Holy Communion and the 
administration of Contirmation by deaco! 


remains unchanged. 


Moravians 


Lions in the Path 


Now if of 


by deacons among the Moravians is a fatal 


celebration Communion 
bar to reunion with the Church of England, 
it is to be teared that there is not much hope 
of a workable scheme being arranged with 
other Free Churches 


, Where even laymen ar 


ot 
Confirmation, too, would 


occasionally allowed, as a mattet prin 


ciple, to officiate. 
bee the whole question with the Baptists 
The Quakers, in any case, would seemingly 


have little chance! 
Similar difficulties seem to have presented 


themselves with the Reformed lpiscopa! 
Church-—a tiny body working in England 
since 1866. This body makes claim to a! 
piscopal succession—which the Anglicans 


cannot accept. 

\ proposal from the Reformed Episcopal 
authorities involving reordination as a pre- 
lude to 
down by 


union ts, on consideration, turned 
the Anelican Lhe 


committee explain that : 


authorities. 


they feel it necessary to point out that evident 
has been hetore thatthe standard of 
qualifications for the ministry in’ the Reformed 
Episcopal Church is such that it would not bi 


for {0 


tile 


HUES us to anv action with regard > 
the body corperately. Difficulties would arise In 
individual cases whieh in so small a body might 
erious proportions. Phere are also 
matters such as the nature of their trust deeds 
ind the character of thet Praver book, whir 
might easily lead) te on We think 
herefore that at as not desirable to enter ite 

ottations wath the whole. But 


administration of” 
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THE CALL FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


is the experience ol the Jast few vears has shown 
exists in both and 
congregations of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
reunion with the Church of 
recommend that such applications 
wherever syinpathetieally 


that tendency ministers 
to apply for 
England, we 


should he, possible, 


treated, and that if the minister satisfies our 
standards intellectually as well as in other wavs, 
he should be ordained sad naditione; and that 


{ the practical difficulties the wav of congre- 


itions joining us can be overcome, they should 
he received on the condition that as loyal English 
Church people they the Book of Common 
Praver in place of the book now in use in the 
Re formed Episcopal Church.”’ 


ep 
accept 


Perhaps this is) the only 


method ot 


practicable 


reunion in the case of such a 


-emall body—but it is a reunion based on 
absolute surrender 

Is reunion desirable? 

On the face of it one instinctively says, 
ves. But mature consideration might rot 
Please 


Divisions, jealousies, 


confirm such an unqualified verdict. 
mistake me. 
ill-feeling, 


do not 


lack of co-operation between 
Christian people are to be deeply regretted, 
\nd the the 


Bishops’ Appeal should open a new era in 


spirit which has inspired 


the relations between the Churches, 


The Real Differences 
But what 


really ave the differences be 


tween the Churches 
Take a little 


terence 


country parish. The dif 
I.stablished Church and 


Noncontormist 


between the 


the two or three 


places ot 


Worship is not a question of the \postles’ 


Creed. Primarily the difference is a social 
ne: the “best people go to the Estab 
shed church and if you attend the 
Wesleyan vou may be “cut ocially, 


In the next place, the difference is the 


ntangible one of “atmosphere ” as much as 


anything Just picture the points of «it 


terence as presented to the ordinary layman 


inthe Church of England, there is a quiet, 


fverent am about the proceedings, the 
People come early and Aveel during the 
ravers The service liturgical, the 


aims are chanted in rotation, the sermon 


short and 


simple, the hymns are from 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern.” 
In the Nonconformist Church down the 
‘treet, the congregation is not so punctual, 
early half of it comes in atter the first 
YMN Is announced, no one rises when the 
Minister (who wears a frock coat, but no 
surplice ascends the rostrum The chon 
"mixed one, the hymns, in the main, 
are different, a> also ate the tunes. Phe 

1372 


their concern is tess 
with princes and the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, and more with thé congregation there 
gathered, 


prayers are extempore- 


The petitions are tewer in num- 
the 
The sermon, too, is more or less 


ber, but “long ” prayer is sometimes 
very long. 
extempore, and is much longer than that ot 
the Church of England. 


much 


In quality it varies 


more than does that of the clergy. 


Sometimes it is very poor, sometimes mech 


better than that of the sermon in_ the 
I.stablished Church \lImost always it is 
more ambitious—often less practical. 

At the close of the service the congere 


gation does not remain standing until the 
minister has gone; often as not, the minis 
ter hurries to the exit and shakes hands with 
the people as they leave. There is far more 
talking than at the lobby of the Established 
Church. People shake hands very freely, 
discuss the sermon and local gossip, 


Questions of Temperament 


You may say that these are very trivial 
differences; but they sum up poirts 
which appeal to different people of different 
temperament. And worship is so often a 


matter ot not of 


Most 


temperament, theology. 


members of the Fre 


Churches hardly 


know if they differ theologically from the 
I:stablished Church, nor do Churchmen 
know how much and in what way thei 
beliets differ from the Noncontormists. Or, 
rather, the differences in theology—and 
there are wide differences among the 


thinking members of the Churches—-do tot 
follow denominational divisions. There is 
more difference between, say, a High 


Churehman and a Low Churchman than there 
is between a Weslevan and an 


Churchman. \ Presbyterian is, mostly, more 


‘orthodox than a “broad Churchman 
and in 
the 


ordinary, non-clerical church-goer, the dit 


There are differences in theology, 


order of church government; but, to 


ference between the Churches is not one of 


creeds, but of social position, of prestige, 

of liturgy, of custom--even of hymns. One 

type of service appeals to one type of mind 
it leaves another cold. 


Now, presuming that the Bishops’ vision 
united body were realized 


that 


ot one org anit 


upposing the difticulties of reordina 


tion, creed, church government, 


the 


were ovel 
Church 
qualities of all the 
Would an “outward, 


ociet 


would united 


the 


come one 


good 


combine all 


differing system 


visible united holdin Ol 
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faith,’ without any rivals, be bent on pro 


gress, spirituality, the salvation of the 
world? Or would it atrophy? 


Not a Matter of Mass Production 


The whole point is : 
salvation cannot be 
you cannot 
“mass 


religion is intangible, 
done by multiplicatien ; 
Christian character by 
methods. ‘True, the 
tendency towards combination 1s 
affect the Church. Union is in 
the air, in business, in politics, in inter- 
national affairs. And it is as well that it 
should. 

Many of the Churches would be better for 
amalgamation, 


create 
production ” 
modern 
bound to 


Many of the divisions be 
tween the Churches represent only the dead 
controversies of the past. The Churches 
could achieve far more if they 
were organized into fewer camps. They are 
In Austra 
in India, the historical 
differences do not exist, and union proceeds 
apace, 


doubtless 


realizing this in many quarters. 
lia and Canada, as 


In Scotland, where theye are not 
even the differences of custom and tempera- 
ment, the Presbyterians will soon be ene 
united whole. In Iengland, the three small 
Methodist bodies have formed a_ very 
efficient United Methodist Church, and now 
negotiations are going forward actively for 
amalgamation between them, the Primitive 
Methodists and the Wesleyans. 
one day the Congregationalists 
Baptists will unite 
they should not; 


Perhaps 
and the 

there is no reasen why 
this might, in time, lead 
to union with the English Presbyterians—a 
very advantageous arrangement one would 
think. 

But 


one 


this is a very different matter from 
unrivalled Church. A trast in 
religion might be as disastrous as a trust 
nm corm; 


united 


it would be a menace to thought 
freedom. The story of the Roman 
Catholic Church illustrates the possibilities, 


and 


and history has a way of repeating itself. 

Is there not something unsound about the 
very basis of the appeal fora united Church ? 

“The causes of division lie 
past,’ say the Bishops, “and are by no 
means simple or wholly blameworthy. Yet 
none can doubt that selt-will, ambition and 
lack of charity among Christians have been 
principal factors in the mingled process, 
and that these, together with blindness to 
the sin of disunion, are still mainly respon 


deep in the 


ible for the breaches of Christendom.” 
No student of history can doubt that ett 
Vill, ambition and lack of charity lave 


played all too disastrous a part in the story 
of the growth of institutions, 
Bigotry, persecutions, obstinacy sadly mar 
the record of the past. Yet are these terrikle 
sins the “principal factors in the mingled 
process 

Would it not be kinder, wiser, truer to 
say that the great upheavals in religious 
history have been the result of a spirit of 
divine unrest that could not be bound by ihe 
narrow man-made laws and institutions of 
the times ? 

This unrest 
times in 
Pentecost it 
It has 
sword 


religious 


has manifested 


and 


itself some- 
ways. At 
attributed to drink. 
often caused division and strife, a 
rather than 
the pain of new 
bitterness of 


strange uncouth 


Was even 
it has been 
rather than the 
human 


peace; but 
creation 
death. The eleruent 
has mingled freely with the divine, the error 
and the truth have grown strangely side by 
side. In religion, as in science and philoso- 
phy, there has had to be much destruction ot 
old lumber the could be set 
free, and the process has not been without 
some heart-burning. 


before truth 


Not Machinery, but Inspiration 

The Church is not a financial trust, nor 
is religion a thing of rules and regulations 
Rather, it is a thing of inspiration; it 
the efforts of man to chain it, it 
appears in unexpected times and unusual 
places. 


deties 


It is like the spring torrent of some 
mountain spate—rushing down to the haunts 
ot man, overtlowing the 
that would hem it in, 


channels 


away th 


narrow 


sweeping 


barriers that would curb its power. Or, to 
change the picture, God's message to man, 
the divine impetus in the heart of human 


beings, comes like molten metal, hot from 
the cauldron of lite Men 
moulds, hardens, 
alters its 
the stamp 
truth to does not 
the next: the metal has to be returned to the 
foundry for re-melting, 


put it into 


where it becomes set, 


nature, grows immovable. 


and image that represents th 


one generatl satisty 
o that once more tt 
may issue forth, purified, flaming, molten, 
moving. 


An Impossible Vision 
vision Church, 
Catholic, loyal to all Tiuth, within whose 


of “a eeriuinely 


visible unity all the treasures of faith and 
order, bequeathed as a heritage by the pest 
io the present, shall be poss ed mm com 
mon, and made serviceable to the whole 
fy 
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THE CALL FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Body of Christ,” is an impossible one. Its 
very perfection would spell immobility, its 
catholicity inertia. It does not allow for 
progress, for the further hammering out of 
new truths. 

The danger of a United Catholic Church 
is that new thought and new truth would 
not have room to within its walls. 
Uniformity and inspiration do not go well 
together. Mass production produce 
motor cars, but it fails to grow souls. 


move 


A Real Step Forward 


If, therefore, we frankly acknowledge 
that a single, indivisible Church would be a 
doubtful blessing, are we to dismiss lightly 
the outstretched hand of the Bishops, and 
the spirit that hes behind it ? 

By no means. 

“We believe that God wills fellowship,”’ 
say the Bishops, and, happily, there is a 
real and a royal way to fellowship open to 
allof us. Take a trifling example. In the 
little village in which I live the vicar does 
not “know ” the Wesleyan minister as they 
pass one another in the street. It would be 
avery short cut to Christian fellowship if 
one or other of them would cross over the 
road and shake hands. It seems very simple 
and straightforward, and so far I do not see 
that it breaks any of the rules or rubrics of 
the Church. And in essence, such an act is 
more vital to Christian fellowship than the 
institution of a uniform way of administer 
ing the communion ot 
common 


the adoption of a 
respec ting Let 
Vicar and minister walk arm-in-arm down 
our village street, and I warrant it would 
do more for the promotion of Christian 
fellowship than reordination. 

Of course I am not so ignorant as to be 
unaware that, in many of the broader walks 
of life, such fellowship is already an 
accomplished fact. In France, during the 
war, denominational differences counted for 
very little indeed, and on the mission field 


formula creeds. 


patronage and stand-oftishness are rarely 
known. The ordinary “man in the street ” 
takes little note of these fine shades of 
liference. Says the Lambeth Committee 
Report: “These wounds of the Church of 


Christ are very deep and very stiff with time 


Opinions are invited from all interested 


and controversy. They cannot be quickly 
healed.” But brought out into the open, 
when faced with the vast problems of in- 
dustrial life, or the indifference and misery 
of heathen millions, these wounds do not 
scem so very important. 


Nothing to Stop Co-operation 


The fact of the matter is, it is more 
power that is wanted, rather than more 
fellowship. 

If religious thought and energy were so 
quick and vital in the Churches, if the 
organism were functioning aright, these 
little, petty partitions would not matter at 
all; there is nothing to stop Christian 
communions from co-operating at once, if 
they wish to. There would be room for all 
the Churches if they were all alive, and it is 
precisely where they are most alive—on the 
mission field, for example—that they feel 
their differences the least. The world at the 
present not so much a united 
Church, as an effective Church—-it wants a 
message of hope rather than a complex 
organization. As the Bishops themselves 


time wants 


say: “tlumanity has suffered long years, 
and, for all its expenditure of blood and 
treasure, has been ‘ nothing bettered’ but 


is rather grown worse, and is now feeling 
dimly for the hem of His garment by whose 
power alone it may be made whole.” * If 
someone can lead it to this power it will 
not stop to ask if the ministry has the 
“proper authority of the whole body.” It 
will listen and be grateful. But if the 
Church, united, cannot find the 
answer to the problems that are puzzling 
mankind, the people will turn to the 
Spiritualists, the Christian Scientists, the 
Theosophists- to H. G. Wells, o1 


howevel 


anyone 


else who has a message, authorized o1 
unauthorized, 
The human mind is sore puzzled and 


plagued, it is sick of warfare, disillusion 
ized of peace, doubtful of authority, dis 
inclined to trust. I[t is critical and restless, 
but it deeply needs solace, guidance, com 


fort. To the Church that can give these, 
to the ministry that can comfort and re 


inspire, there is awaiting a rich harvest. 


* Page 51, Encyclical Letter. 
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said he under his breath to Charis 


to you,’ 


hi ‘ * 
q 
= J. Vewar 
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CHAPTER 


In Teesdale 
CLEM,—Yout 


horribly like a threat. 


letter sounds 
You say that 
you have discovered my alias and 
will set detectives to trace me. But what, 
by that? 
hard to tind 
You talk as 
t you could have me arrested, or brought 
can’t! 
othing except try to put 


meeivably, could you gain 
magine that it would not be 
me. And afterwards—what ? 


to justice. But you have done 
myself out ot 
and | only did 
that after warning you very plainly. 


“Let me 


each of your importunity ; 


write down once more, In so 


many words, my unalterable decision, / wil 
{marry you--ever. know have taken 

ack my word. | know we were engaged, 
I have ended the engagement I am 


ashamed of myself, but | don’t regret what 
I did 


nage vow 


You talk as if | had broken a mat 
Nothing of the kind. I 


merely changed my mind betore it was too 


ale, 


have 


“Tam quite certain Dad does not cannot 
unless vou 
lave got hold of Bertalda and enlisted her 


elp to coerce the poor old man, as vou have 


know how you are behaving ; 


tned to cor re me! So far, have not 
stressed him by telling him what vou are 
Making | advise you 
In a word, you have got to take mu 
eriously, lL am altogether earhest, | 


am by no means destitute (as you suveest) 


Baillie Reynolds 


of family feeling. I would do a great deal 
to keep the property together; but 1 stop 
short of making myself an Iphigenia. It is 
not solely selfishness which moves me—it is 
partly of you that [ think; for if IT were 
should inevitably 
make you miserable too. You and I could 
Though we are of the 


miserable in marriage, I 


never live together. 
same blood, your country is not my country, 
neither are your gods my gods. So please, 
Clem, don’t annoy me any more, otherwise 
I may take steps which you will regret very 
affectionate CHARIS 


much.—Your cousin, 


OSBOURNE.” 


Miss Garth laid down her pen and sighed 
She sat in that historic room in the King’s 
Head, Barnard Castle, 
the Dickens room; and as 


which is known a 
it Was Wednes- 
world knows 1 


day, which as all the 


market-day in * Barney,” she gazed out over 
a scene of lively activity 

To her right the market house, where sat 
the farmers’ wives, in from the Dales with 
their butter, cheese, poultry and eggs, was 
like a swarming hive, with busy customer 
popping in and out of every entrance Be 
fore her, the long, narrow, uneven market 
square was choked in the centre with every 
kind of vehicle arts and gove1 


chiefly dog 


ness carts, but with a good sprinkling of 

all Ivine idle while their owned 
boueht and sold, ate and drank, or visited 
them lawver and their bank Had she 
known it, she wa clo to the cene of a 


wonderful war-feat: for it was here, 
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market-place, that a young and beautiful 
girl, during the war, “carried on” a solici- 
tor’s business for a dead father and absent 
brother. In those days, the hard-bitten 
farmers of the Dale found a pretext most 
market-days to “look in” upon their legal 
adviser! But that is another story. 

Charis was alone in the Dickens room. 
She had begged to be left to finish Strachan’s 
correspondence, while the others went to 
investigate the market, to photograph the 
Norman door of the church, and to see the 
celebrated * Blagrove’s House,” where Crom- 
well lay one historic night. 


Her business done, she had seized the 
chance to indite the letter here given; and 
she had barely finished, stamped and sealed 
it, when rapid footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and Major Doran peeped in. 

“Miss Garth—-I’m sent to bring you to the 
castle! Come along—vyvou must see it—the 
view along the Tees is simply topping ! ” 

The summons brought her back to the 
present moment in welcome fashion, Gladly 
she turned her thoughts from disagreeable 
preoccupations, and catching up her hat 
from the table, stood before the mirror to 
pin it on. 

Doran, watching the performance, was 
approving the hat and its wearer. Since 
quitting the repressive influence of Streat 
wood and Mrs. Cranstoun-Brown, Charis 
had insensibly slackened slightly her 
restraint, and ceased consciously to play the 
part of a salaried employee. “I’m just 
ready,” she said joyously. * Will you collect 
that pac kage of Jetters, please ? We will 
put them in the box as we go down! What 
a gay old town this is, isn’t it? 

“]T expect it’s not always as brisk as it is 
on market-days,” said the Major, “but for 
natural beauty of situation, | know few 
towns to beat it. Have you a sunshade to 
protect that dinky hat? Come along!” 

Together they issued into the sunny mat 
ket-place, but turning immediately to their 
left, passed under the Inn, through what 
were once the outer courts of the mighty 
fortress built by Bernard de Balliol, to the 
entrance of the poor, yet majestic remnant 
now standing. The rest of the party were 
awaiting them within the keep itself, where 
Sheila Varick, who was a great 


amateur 
photographer, was busy obtaining a 


hap 
shot of the raging diver and high wood 
from the window. Gilbert) Brown was 


helping her—he was a man who could do 
most things with his hands—and he had an 
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unerring eye for the best view-point. Sheila 
was looking sweet, in her dainty linen gown, 
her face flushed with the interest and 
pleasure of the moment. For the last few 
years she had had no heart for life—no force 
for the gaiety natural to her; now, for the 
first time since her widowhood, this was 
returning. 

“Ha!” said she, “here come Norman and 
Miss Garth! I really think that is a case, 
you know.” 

“Oh?” said Gilbert in his non-committal 
fashion, 

“Well—look at him! And think of his 
usual manner with girls! I couldn't believe 
it at first.” 

“Why, because you thought he would 
look higher ? ” 

“No, because T undervalued his taste.” 
said she mischievously. .“ Miss Garth’s style 
is a bit subtle you know. I should not have 
felt certain of Norman’s appreciating her,” 

“Would you be pleased, then, if——’ 

“If he had strength of mind to let it be 
known in Streatwood that he had succumbed 
to a nobody with nothing speaking as the 
world speaks? Well, then, ves! I should 
It would be very good for Norman to have 
to go through such an ordeal; and also I 
think very good for him to have a wife of 
such a calibre.” 

“You call her—subtle? ” 

*Well—don't you? ’ 

no judge—of anything.” 

“Sorry to hear that Have T then n 
grounds for pride when you praise mj 
photographs ? ” 

afraid not have no. standards 
L only know what I like.” 

‘Your saying that shows that you might 
acquire standards ? ” 

“Perhaps. But it’s a long business, | 
expect I awoke too late 

woke?” 
and the atmosphere at Redmays ls 
not stimulating to intellectual effort. 

Mrs. Varick laughed, a delicious gurgling 
laugh, and looked at Gilbert with deep 
Interest. 

“Tt isn’t exactly intellect that you have, 
said she musingly. “I[t’s character. I think 
you are remarkable.” 

‘So Tam. Remarkably commonplace. I 
sometimes think I’m more like a whetstone 
than anything else omething for other 
people to sharpen their wits upon.” 

Her reply to this was lost in the sound ot 
the advancing party, who now surged up the 
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stairs from the guard-room, all of them 
talking at once. 
“Mrs. Varick,” said Strachan, “no more 


photography for the minute, please. You 
we coming with me to the top of the 
tower.” : 

“Of course I am, you irresistible man! 


Or to the moon if you should so order it! 
Where,” she went on as she followed him up 
the stair, “has your High Mightiness ar- 
ranged for us to go this afternoon ? ” 

“T have planned that we will go where 
you choose. But since the world is wide, | 
have taken the precaution of collecting a 
few alternatives to set you. Ah— 
What do that for a 
prospect?” 


before 
now! you think of 
They had emerged from the narrow ascent 
in the thickness of the wall, to where the 
roofless, broken keep stands open to the 
day, with a few more pathetic steps, leading 
on, leading no whither. Strachan seated 
Mrs. Varick upon the topmost one and with 
asweep of his arm bade her look around, 
“The world,’ said she, with a sigh of 
pleasure, “is indeed wide.” 

There lay before her on the one hand the 
jolling slopes which run down toward the 
plain of York and the industrial towns, 
Beneath, the tumbling, rocky Tees was 
aught in the teeth of one black, wicked 
looking mill before it streamed under the 
arches of the massive Tudot bridge which 
spans it just at the foot of Bernard’s strong- 
hold. Fan the blue 
lines of the Pennines lifted like a heaving 
sea. 


away north and west, 


Strachan stared at the river. “I saw it 
mee, In spate don’t ask me how many 
years ago. T was a little lad at the time. 


That vear, the tlood entered and destroyed 
some old that used to stand 
ver there. It came down so sharply that if 
wght aman with a horse and cart upon the 
idge itself. I didn’t 
On the parapet of that same bridge is a dab 
colour red 


slum houses 


see that happen. 


they renew 
every year, to mark the place where one 


colour—which 
lark night a man flung his sweetheart into 
te river and drowned her... . As you may 
ive heard Vee reading out of the guide- 
hook just now, the Richard the 
Third is supposed to haunt this castle. That 
window, with no behind it, over 
window of his 


spectre ot 


chamber 
looking the river, was the 
trom. They sav a light burns there, times, 
after dark. When | a boy T would 
slink out, Nights, in hopes [T would see that 


Was 


ghastly glimmer. [| never did. But there 
was an old man lived in Barney then, wko 
swore to me that he had seen it.” 


“You make me feel the spell of the 
place,’ murmured Sheila, looking at him 
very sweetly. “1 do lke touring with 
you,” 


‘T little thought then that | 
day be back here, with money 


would one 
enough to 


buy the borough,” he mused on, aloud. “| 
longed for money then; and I have got it 


But “—his voice broke oddly 
all the rest.” 

‘IT too,’ said Sheila heavily ; and she 
laid warm, sympathetic fingers over his. 

“Ah, but you are young—life is before you 
yet. [ have made my throw, and lost it.” 

“Yet you’re brave and unselfish enough 
to give others a pleasure which you can’t 
altogether share.” 

“1 will own, Mrs. Varick, that just now I 
am finding virtue to a very considerable ex 
tent its own reward,” he broke in 


“J have lost 


; With his 
twinkling glance of humour. 

“Oh!” cried she suddenly, 
Cranstoun-Brown ! 


‘look at Mr. 
Is it safe? ” 

Strachan glanced up. Gilbert and Miss 
Garth were making the circuit of the keep, 
walking upon the broken masonry. He 
smiled, 

“T don’t think there’s any danger, so long 
as one has a good head.” 

The Brown girls and the other two men, 
were, however, of Mrs. 


and a chorus of cries arose, Doran shouting 


Varick’s opinion, 


to Gilbert rather peevishly, not to allow 
Miss Garth to take risks. 

“There’s no question of permission, 
thanks, Major,” cried Charis airily. “I do 
as | 

“On the Signorina,” — said 
Strachan in a carrying voice, “you do as Z 
choose.” 

“Oh, ves! 
of course!” 

‘Good! Then run around as manv towers 
as you choose, while you are still young and 
cool-headed.”’ 

“Such tosh! No danger at all,’ muttered 
Gilbert, giving het 


choose.” 


contrary, 


IT acknowledge your authority, 


a hand down to the tiny 


gallery in which the rest of them 


were 
crowded. 

“Ts this afternoon’s expedition decided ? ” 
inquired Morrison, of Strachan 

“Well, Mrs. Varick vet given the 
word Go; but the suggestion before her is 
that the cars take us up the Durham side of 


the Tee leadine’ to High Ship 


hasn't 


io the 
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ley, said to have been a hurting-lodge of 
James 
upon 


the bedstead 
the 
Viter that, following the era 


Phere vou shall see 


which, ) roval 


ave tradition, 
reposed 
tide which was once the avenue of approach 
to the the Tees and® 
ascend the bank, pa-t Wodenscrott, to the 
Fairy Cupboards. There | trust shall 


tind Horn with the tea-baskets: and thence 


house, we will cross 


we 


we will motor home.” 
Mrs. Varick sighed with bliss. “What 


a courter you would have made! And what 
an abode of enchantment this neighbourhood 
seems to be! 


roval bedsteads 


Mysterious lights in ruins 
and what, oh, tell us 
are Fairy ( upboards : 
“They are, | am told, the result of the 
grinding together ot A big 


stone is washed down into a recess by the 


What 


stone and water. 


force of the current, and. cannot escape, so 
it grinds round and round until it grinds 
itself a hole -like those moulins they show 
you in Lucerne.” 
* Would Fairy Cupboards be good places 
which to valuables, | wonder: 
said Gilbert dreamily, speaking to nobody 
in particular. 

“Let's 


store 


try! cried Vee. “We will each 
deposit a treasured wish in one of the Cup 
boards, and see what the fairies do with it! * 

“ They presumably Norse 
chimed in Morrison, near to 
Croft, and Thor's Gill 

“And just at the mouth of Baldur’s Dale.” 
eagerly put “The Danes must 
have taken possession pretty thoroughly in 
Teesdale.” 


“The place 


are fairies, 


W oden’s 


in’ Charis. 


s chock-full of history, right 


along,” said the gratified Strachan. “TI felt 
sure you would all like it 

“Cousin George, don't let us be in too 
great a hurry to get to Aunt Nicholson's,” 
entreated Vee “Time enough to arrive 
when this weather breaks 

“Well, it seems your aunt can't do with 


us just vet awhile,’ was the reply, as he 


took a letter from his pocket. ° Their house 
is vurry small, they can only put up myself 


and the two girl The rest of you must go 


to the Inn at Fratton Beck, and they have 
no room for us there for a full week.” 
‘Good biz!” eried evervbody, in a kind 
of choru 
“And so says all of us!” sang Vee, as a 


move was made for evacuating the Keep 
‘I he othe 1 


of real 
thre 


took up the refrain, and a smile 


pleasure and gratification mantled 


face of the millionaire, as, in the erassy 


court below, he bowed his acknowlede. 
§ 
ment 
Phe atternoon proved as Cloudlessiy 
as the morning had been; and the rive; 


valley was at its most bewitching as they 
descended, through a steep green wood, 


the boulder-strewn curve otf shore wher 


Horn the chauffeur with the tea-hampers 
awaited them. 
The young men took off their shoes and 


waded over the shelf-like rocks to obtain a 
better view of the curious pot-holes known 
really 
eood deal like the aumbries one finds in old 
church walls. 


as Fatry Cupboards; which 


are a 
Vee and Charis both followed 
their example, to the annovance of Phyllis, 
who suffered badly ti and could 
feet Phyllis! She 
would have died rather than admit how hard 
found it to fit the rest 
party. Like her mother, she had no sense of 
humour, and, could she 
to 


ym corns, 


not show het Poot 


she in with of the 


have tound someone 
sentimentalize with 
used these 
tlirtation. 
with all the gentlemen of the party, only t 


described to herself as 


would 
its excuses 
She made the attempt in tur 


her, soonel 


have romantk as 


for 


be met with what she 
“that eternal 


rageing 


In full hearing of Miss Garth, she told 
Veronica that she was ashamed of her— 
messing about like tripper; and was 
vexed that the secretary gave no sign 
either hearing or heeding what <he said. 

Vee merely retorted that she was in the 
same happy position as Mr. \lbert Henry 
Bivvens, having been given leave to paddle 
by her Daddy Strachan; and as Phyllis wi 
the sole member of the party who did 1 
know her “Just-so Stories,” she once mor 
felt herself isolated and agerieved. 


sav, Miss 
and stockings rather 
called Doran. 

“Please 
cried back the girl, who had ventured right 

the with the help of Gilbert. 
The Major daintily picked up the heap ot 
trifles—a_ littl gloves, foot- 
and handkerchiet \ puff of an 
caught the latter and blew it upon Colonel 
sat by Sheila Varick 


Garth, you've left vour shoes 


a damp place! 


put them into safety for me, 


acros 


bag, 


feminine 


Weal 


Morrison’s knee, as he 


“Who's the owner of this very. pretty 
thing?” he asked, picking it up. ~ \h 
Wied 
Initials in the corner here C.O. Which 


ch?” 


handker« hief,” 


of us does that fit, 
Garth’ 


said the 


“Te’s Mis 
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Majoi, clambering over to him to reclaim 

Morrison whistled softly. A curious look 
crossed his face, and he arched his brows, 


“Bit of a give-away, that,” he murmured, 

“What's the matter? asked Sheila in a 
low voice, arrested by his expression, 

“Well, Madame, I’m afraid I can’t tell 
you. It’s a very curious bit of confirmation 
of a suspicion I have had ever since the 
beginning of this tour, I’m wondering 
whether, though [I mustn't tell you, I ought 
to feel myself bound to tell somebody else.” 

“Pm half dead with curiosity 
Colonel, I tell you plainly—if you say or 
do anything to disturb the harmony of this 
party, Ill never forgive you! 

“Precisely my own feeling. Especially 
since the voung lady in question is not, so 
ar as I know, trying to hide anything to 


ver own discredit. Tf I’m right about her— 


| 
ind I'm) practically certain’ am—it'’s 
exactly the contrary. 

So | beheve, for the 
present, let) things 
slide—shall | 


CHAPTER XIII 

Changing Partners 
ARLY summer is 
the hey-day ot 


the north. The 
wealth ot wild flowers, 


carpets of primrose 
and bluebell the 
voods, the white mist of 


-cherry and hawthorn 


om, Made it seem an 
n hante d land 


Charis was finding the 


quite unexpectedly 
agreeable. Major Doran, 


I> sister, and the 

Colonel, were all inte **Miss Garth—Il'm sent to bring you to the 
esting—the Major amus castle! Come along—you must see it!’ ’’—y. 210 

neg, the Colonel culti 

ated, and Mrs. Varick witty. Gilbert conscious of them, but also the sole member 
Brown was taciturn, but when he spoke it of the party who remained so. 

Was to the point; while Veronica, though He thought Phyllis a good sort of girl, 
jarring at times, was occasionally almost stupid, and somewhat outclassed by the 
brilliant. In short, the tly in the ointment nimble wits of the others: and in his anxiety 
Was the elder Miss Brown: and she, never that she should not feel out of it, there was, 
Mentionally comic, was unintentionally so, it must be owned, some emphasis laid upon 
In the persistent clumsiness with which she — the distinguished kindness which he showed 
set herself to woo George Strachan, the her: and this, in her conceit, she accepted 
object of her attentions being not only un as a sign that he meant to make her his wife, 
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Looking upon him as her own property, 
she was resenting, every day more definitely, 
the tender kind of intimacy which existed, 
beyond doubt, between Strachan his 
Phyllis told herself that he 
would be altogether hers were it not for the 
machinations of Miss Garth. She never lost 
a chance of contradicting 
Charis, often in the hearing of the others. 

Her venom grew each hour more difficult 
to hide, as each completed day of their tout 
found her still short of the goal it was so 
essential she should reach. One morning, 
Vee, opening a letter from their mother, 
took out an enclosure, glanced at the ad- 
dress, and tossed it across the breakfast 
table to Phyllis, with a meaning glance. 

“Look out, Phyl,” said she warningly. 
“T wonder Ma didn’t open that.” 

Phyl, with one of her deep, purplish 
blushes, took the letter and stuffed it into 
her little bag. ‘“ Nonsense,” said she tartly. 

“Well, L advise you to do something 
about it,” returned Vee ‘in an ‘irritating 
manner; and Charis wondered what was 
behind. The commercial-shaped envelope 
seemed to contain a bill. 

All that day, Phyllis stuck to her cousin 
with a persistence which at last wearied 
even his good temper. 

“Try,” said he to Charis after lunch, “to 
get Phyl put into the other car for a change, 
will you? 


secretary, 


snubbing or 


I have had her company evet 
since T got up this morning, and I’m about 
through with her. She’s a good enough girl, 
but it’s like carrying about a tame echo—- 
ditto to everything I say. Wearisome.” 

It was so seldom his patience gave out, 
that Charis determined it should be as he 
desired, But she got no opening to make 
the suggestion, though she was occupied 
with schemes for bringing it about. At last, 
finding that she was powerless single-handed 
to detach the devoted follower, she deter- 
mined to apply to Gilbert for help. They 
were spending the day in Richmond, had 
lunched at the hotel, and were making the 
round of the castle ruins. 

They had all crowded into the diminutive 
chapel in the outer wall, where is still the 
tone slab which once served for an altar, 
and the remains of the carving above the 
arcaded seats around the wall. Gilbert lin- 
gered within when the rest emerged, study 
ing the light; and Charis seized her chance. 

Mrs. Varick,” he was remarking, “ wants 
this photographed; but there’s no light. It 
would need a longish time-exposure.” 


“Offer to do it for her,” 
girl quickly, “I'll stay and help. 
ask you something.” 


murmured the 
I want to 


He raised his eyes to hers with the Steady, 
earnest look he always gave her; and after 
a just perceptible moment in which he let 
her wish sink in, as it were, he said quietly ; 
“Right. I'll fetch the tripod.” 

When he returned, bringing the camera, 
she sat niched in one of the arched recesses, 

‘I'd like a picture of you there—like 
that,” he remarked, in conte mplation; and 
his face was that of a votary. 

* No—not quickly, 
“Don't spoil the dignity of this beautiful 
place like that.” 

He smiled with a quiet 


here,” she cut in 


relish as he ad- 
justed his instrument. “I like. to watch 
your face when you are in these places,” he 
said. “You are so far away. More than 
once 1 have addressed you and you haven't 
heard. I know you are back in the times 
when this place was in full going order.” 

‘You know that? But how? ” 

“Set a thief to catch a thief. 
I’m like that myself.” 

She laughed in triumph. “Aha! Then 
you can sympathize! But you are such a 
moderate minded person.” 

“Am 


“You seem so! 


It’s because 


Now T am conscious of a 
craving so violent that I’m quite ashamed of 
it, to glimpse one of these places as it used 
to be. Those passage-ways in the wall, 
that now look out on vacancy think of 
the slinking, at dead of night, of some 
caitiff man-at-arms, on his way to show a 
signal light to the enemy! Or some trem 
bling lady, thinking she heard the hoofs ot 
her returning Jord’s steed in_ the 
courtyard, ... Oh, picture the gateway, 
humming with life 
country produce 
players 
materials for 


great 


churls bringing in 


begga harpers, strolling 
pedlars with full of the 
ladies’ work . .. and_ the 
great kitchen, where perhaps 
enemy turned the spit—the 
heat and smoke and dirt 
“Yes, T have often thought of it,” he said, 
“and of how different it all was, and yet 
how like to what goes on nowadavs—— 
“Ves! Yes! That is it! 
They were so restricted, according to cur 
thinking—-I mean the women, of course— 
and yet they must have had a good deal of 
fon that we miss nowadays. If they had no 
theatres, on. the hand, few weeks 
passed strolling 
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players, who gave a performance for their 
sole benefit! If there were no shops to 
which they could go, at least they had the 
amusement of having the shops come to 
them—and every pedlar brought news of 
what was happening miles and miles away! 
If the society was limited, at least you were 
never Without it—every castle had its own 
retinue, every lady her maids of honour, 
every lord his knights. . .. Sometimes I 
think the feudal system came near to being 
the best form of government we have hit 
upon hitherto.” 

“But it would be of no use to try and 
restore it now--it’s gone, never to return,” 
said he slowly and somehow weightily, as 
though he were seriously considering the 
possibility. 

“Ah, no use—to revive old customs 
thoroughly worn out, the souls of them 
fumed forth, the hearts of them torn out! ” 

“Tf one could buy an island,’ mused he. 
“An island about the size of Corsica—and 
start there—but I expect you are right—it 
would be only acting—self-conscious mimi 
cry—like the modern efforts after simplicity 
and sandals--loathsome posing.” 

“Have you wanted the island?” she 
asked meditatively, 

“Always. Some place where there was no 
hired army, but where every citizen must 
bear arms to defend his home if necessary. 
Oh, I’m a deplorable ass! I believe the 
division of labour is the root of all evil. 
I think it would be a better world if every 
man could lay bricks and carve wood and 
hunt game and teach Latin and make 
laws. . 

“... And every woman could bake bread 
and spin wool and embroider, and sing and 
play and dance. ... O reactionary!” 
They laughed into each other’s eyes. 

“No lady secretaries,” she suggested, “un- 
less some maid attired herself as a youth 
and boldly went forth to seek her fortune !” 

“Thanks,” he replied drily, “that decides 

No world for me in which there are no 
lady secretaries.” 

“Do you know we are talking regrettable 
Nonsense,” said Charis hastily, “and time is 
slipping by, and I forgot that I decoyed 
you here to trv and get something out ol 
You—to ask vou to contrive something for 


me— 


“Right o! What is it?” he asked tran 
quilly, accepting the change of subject. 
“Mr, Strachan wants a change of lady in 
his car,” said she. “I fan Vv he thinks Mrs. 


Varick would like to be invited to sit by him 
for the afternoon. That place has belonged 
to Miss Cranstoun-Brown ever since we 
started, and I want you to devise some way 
of achieving this without hurting her feel- 
ings. Could you persuade Major Doran to 
invite her to come with him? She would 
like that, but I don't feel that I dare ask 
him. Yet it has been left to me—I feel I 
ought to do it if I can.” 

“It needs doing,” said Gilbert bluntly. 
“Phyllis is making herself and Strachan 
ridiculous. If it isn’t stopped she will begin 
to believe the car belongs to her. Tll see 
te: it.” 

“Without hurting her feelings?” earnestly 
put in Charis. “I am sure she has no idea 
that she is monopolizing her host unduly— 
but Mr. Strachan realizes he has a duty to 
the rest of the party.” 

“Leave it to me,” was the reply; hardly 
uttered before the careful Phyllis, who had 
been strictly enjoined by her mamma never 
to allow flirtation between Gilbert and Miss 
Garth, ran into the chapel, and had to be 
forcibly caught and held by her brother to 
prevent the ruin of a photo. 

“What a blundering donkey you are, 
Phyl!” was his fraternal amenity, t 
she replied : 

“Blundering donkey yourself! What ar 
you about here in this dark hole? Thx 
others are leaving—they couldn't think what 
had become of you.” 

“Keep to facts. Mrs. Varick knew I was 
here. IT am doing this job for her. 

“Well, but I mean Miss Garth. Docs 
she know she is keeping Mr. Strachan 
Waiting ?” 

The girl’s manner was full of insolence, 


» which 


and the fact that Charis made no move upon 
receiving this news added annoyance. 

“Tf you had heard what Mr. Strachan 
said just now about your being out of th 
way when you were wanted,” said she, “you 
might hurry a little. You've got a delight 
ful post, Miss Garth—don’t you want to 
keep it?” 

Charis, who had stooped to tie a shoc 
lace, and also partly to hide a smile, raised 
her face, devoid of expression, and stared 
steadily at Phvllis’s brick-red countenance. 
a bee youl parade n,” said she, as though she 
had not heard, 

Meeting her calm eyes, Phyllis simply 
dared not repeat her impertinence. — Shx 
grew still more scarlet and tossed hei 


head. 
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“Gilbert,” said she, “you must 
once 


come at 
it is so ill-bred to make people wait 
for you.” 

“Ah, yvou're an authority on breeding, 
arent vou?” his ironic answer as he 
placed the cap upon the camera and put his 
watch back in his pocket. 

Phyllis snorted and flounced away, en 
raged. Charis, watching her, felt sure that 
the girl had something on her mind. 

When the camera was packed up Gilbert 
and she went their unhurried way towards 
the gate, reaching it before the rest of the 
party who were leisurely making the tour 
of the walls. Charis saw Gilbert go up to 
Major Doran and talk to him tor a minute 
or two, Then she saw the Major approach 
Phyllis and evidently press her to come and 
sit by him in his 
Strachan’s 


Was 


car. He drove himself, 
having undertaken — the 
cleaning of both cars, and the Major taking 
the chance to his 
holiday. 

In the other car, by universal insistence, 
Strachan sat in the best place in the ton 
neau, facing forwards. Hitherto Phyllis 
had usurped the place beside him as if 
it were her right. She was evidently flat 
Doran’s invitation, and 
presently ran up to her cousin and cried that 
he Was torn two ways 


nan 


give own chauffeur a 


tered, however, at 


Major Doran said 
they were going up to Reeth, the loveliest 
drive in England, and he wanted to hear what 
she said at first sight of it. Would Cousin 
George forgive her desertion ? 

Cousin George said that he 
thought it was far better to change partners 
| 
no right to monopolize you, my dear,” 
said he kindly: “the 
a chance.” 


cheerfully 


than always to be seated the same way. 


have 
young should 
have 


Phyllis turned up her eves languishing|y 


to him. “No young man could have a read 
chance where yeu are concerned,” said 
she tatuously and very felicitously 


Strachan laughed outright, with his merry 
eves fixed upon his secretary. 


“My dear,” said he as soon as Phyllis 
had moved away, am obliged to you. 
will ask Mrs. Varick to sit in’ Phyllis’s 
place and Colonel Morrison wants sit 
with us and be amused. Vee has begged 
to sit by Tlorn, as he is teachine her to 
diive But that will leave vou and Gail te 
travel behind the Mayor ana 


I shan’t mind that,” said Charis quickis 


and atterwards wondered at herself that this 


Was SO, 


CHAPTER XIV 
Phyllis and Finance 


EXT morning, during the half-hour 

set apart each day for Mr. Strachan 

to go through his letters with Fis 
secretary, he had occasion to send Miss Garth 
down to the sitting-room of the hotel, to 
search for a Canadian newspaper which he 
had mislaid. He was a little worried that 
morning—it seemed to him, judging from 
his correspondence, that things were not 
going as smoothly in Ontario as he bad 
hoped might be the case in his absence. 

His perturbation gave Charis an idea. 
She thought she saw her way to make a 
suggestion which would be advantageous at 
the same time to herself, to Gilbert Brown, 
and to Strachan. She knew that the sooner 
Gilbert was taken completely out of her way, 
the better for him. It would be much more 
comfortable for everybody if she could jre- 
vent things from coming to a point—if sh 
could head off her big, blundering suitor 
without exposing him to the mortification of 
a refusal. She thought highly of the young 
man’s common sense, and also of his honesty, 
and was confident that he could be of great 
use to his cousin if Strachan 
brought to see it, 


could he 


Her mind was deeply occupied with this 
notion as she swiftly and silently entered th 
room, At that time of day 
fairly certain to be empty; 


the place was 
and she started, 
when, standing before the table which held 
the papers, she heard from behind the sound 
of a smothered but unmistakable sob. 

Facing round, she saw Phyllis seated in i 
corner, behind a curtain, at a small writing- 
table. She was crouched together with het 
handkerchief to her eyes; and as she ap- 
proached, Charis saw that a of the 
hotel paper Jay before her, let'et 
which seemed to be the one her mother had 
sent on to her the previous day. 

Charis confirmed in her notion that 
something was wrong where this girl was 
concerned. 


sheet 
and a 


Was 


\ll the previous day she had 
been in a state of unnatural, almost hects 
excitement. 


During the entire forenoon =he 
had flung herself openly and desperately at 


Strachan’s head: and in the afternoon sl 


had done the same to Major Doran. Poor 
Phydlis! She belonved to the ela of eirl 
more numerous than realized—to whon 
man Whe proper i the right mo 
she was not entirely false, except im se fal 
that she was self-deceived. The mere fact 


of a man’s asking her to marry him would 
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persuade her that she adored him—would in 
fact probably be sufficient to make her adore 
him in a sort of rapture of gratitude for the 
time being. She had no deep feeling, but 
he imagined herself to be an extremely 
romantic, emotional being. Her mistakes 
were laughable, but they were also pitiable, 
and in Charis compassion came uppermost 
as she crossed the room and approached the 
forlorn figure. 

“Miss Cranstoun-Brown, I’m afraid you 
are not well? ” 


Phyllis started so violently as to make it 
apparent that her abandonment of misery, in 
a public sitting-room, was genuine and not 
calculated. She must then be very hard hit. 

“Couldn’t I get you anything ?” suggested 
Charis diffidently. 

“Certainly not. Go away,” stammered 
the girl resentfully; but the truculence of 
the rejoinder was washed out by a rush of 
blinding tears and some angry sobbing. 
“My own sister won’t help me, so is it likely 
that you could? ” she blurted out dolorously. 

“Then you are in trouble? Isn’t there 
something anything—one could do? ” 

‘Not you, is it likely? If I don’t know 
where to turn for money, you don’t suppose 
| should come to you for it,” was the hardly 
audible, though envenomed answer. 

\re you—are you—in debt? ” hazarded 
Charis, expecting to be told to leave the room 
at But the young woman, who, ac- 
cording to her mother, would make a perfect 
wife, was in so abject a position that she was 
ready to catch at any straw, even the sym- 


pathy of the girl she would like to trample 
upon. 


once, 


‘You can’t understand, of course,” she 
muttered, between tears, “what a girl in my 
position has to meet, in the way of expenses; 
and—and I’ve never had proper dress 
in my life! IT live in a good 
house, I have plenty of food, but in reality 
I’m a genteel pauper! 
a pair of shoes 


a 
allowance e 


I can’t go and buy 
without dunning either my 
father or my mother for a pound to pay for 
them. Well! You can guess what happens. 
Of course T go on tick. Tt—-it was just my 
bad luck that IT had run up a long score at 
one of the shops—these beasts, Hardy and 
in Streatwood High Street, just at the 
time that Cousin George suggested this tour. 
Then there were all kinds of things I had 
to have 


Trip 


long coat, motor-veils, hats, gloves, 
smart shoes! One can’t 
and Ma 
cheap frock ! 


go about a fright, 
me about enough to buy one 


She thinks girls should go in 


gave 
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for simple white muslin! Ugh! You know 
what a price things are, since the war. | 
only ordered what | simply had to have: 
and now, though the whole bill isn’t much 
over twenty pounds, they threaten to apply 
to Mother unless L pay at once. 2 

“Well—but wouldn't that be the best 
way? ” 

“You don’t know—what-—Ma—is! No. 
body except those who have to live with her, 
know what Ma is! I tell you I often think 
I’d marry a road-sweeper, just to get away 
from her tyranny and her tongue! If—if 
she knew I’d run up a bill like this, I don’t 
know what she'd do! ” 

“But—but what made you—how did you 
ever think you were going to pay it?” de- 
manded Charis curiously. 

“Why, of course—I should have thought 
you could see—I should have thought every- 
body would see, that it’s only a question of 
time—Cousin George.” 


“You think you could ask him to pay 
your debts? ” 
“Of course, I could, if—if! Oh, you 


needn’t look so bewildered ! 
seen it from the first 
looked at me when walked into our 
drawing-room. [I had on a really pretty 
frock, and shoes and sto kings to match— 
and I had had my hair Marcel waved and 


You must have 
from the way he 
he 


shampooed—that blued all the money Ma 
doled out for silk stockings! But you see it 
answered—men like something showy ”— 


Phyllis suddenly came to a choking pause 
in this remarkable piece of self-revelation. 
“Ugh!” cried she furiously, “if it hadn't 
been for you, I should be engaged to him 
by now! ” 

Remembering her own complicity in the 
shifting of Phyllis’s place in the car the 
previous day, Charis coloured hotly. “Miss 
Cranstoun-Brown, what can you mean? ” 

The tone was so studiously gentle and 
gravely reproachful, that for a wonder, 
Phyllis, vain and stupid though she was, 
caught a part of its significance. “Oh,” she 
groaned, “I hardly know what I’m saying. 
All I know is that I daren’t go to Gil, and 


that Vee won't help with a penny... and 
if I can’t send this money, I’m in a worse 
hole than ever I was in my life! But why 
on earth am I telling you all this? Of 


course, you’d be delighted, if Ma was to 
write and order me straight home! ” 

“T wonder why Have I 
ever ‘ 


you think so? 


made myself objectionable to you? 
asked Charis quietly, 


“T have often wen 
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dered why you should feel hostile to me. I 
know you despise me for having to earn my 
living—but at least that keeps me from such 
difficulties as yours of this moment. How- 
ever, | am very sorry for your trouble, and 
{ will help you if you allow me. Mr. 
Strachan has Jately paid my salary, and I 
can lend you the money to pay this bill—I 
will lend it—on certain conditions.” 

“Conditions?” Between her consuming 
lief and her humiliation that it 
should come from such a quarter, the suf- 
ferer almost choked, 

“You must understand that it is a loan, 
and that it must be repaid the first moment 


anxiety for re 


vou are able. I mean, when you get some 
money, you must pay me back before con- 
tracting any fresh debts. Do you agree to 
that? ” 


The tears began to flow afresh. “I’m not 
likely to get any more money tor ever so 
long—unless = i 

“Well, Vil risk that. I am going to trust 
you.” 

The purplish, mottled tace was litted to 
see if this incredible offer were genuine. 
“You'll lend me-——twenty-three pounds? ” 

“Yes. TL happen to have it on me. Nota 
very usual occurrence, as you may guess, 
of course,” 

Charis took out her purse, extracted thence 
four five-pound notes and three £1 Treasury 
notes, and pushed them across the table. 
There was a momentary hesitation, but it 
was soon over. With a long breath of almost 
suffocating gratitude, the notes were ac 
cepted, amid muttered thanks, and some- 
thing which almost sounded like a mild 
apology. 

Charis caught—*been mistaken in you— 
shall always look upon you as a friend 
perhaps I shall pay this back sooner than 
vou think, 

She cut short the confused utterance. “1 
must run, or | shall have Mr. Strachan 
asking where [ have been wasting my time.” 

Phytlis’s face was suddenly drained of all 
colour, “Oh! You wouldn’t tell him? ” 

Charis met her eves. “No, T will not 
tell him—so long as you observe my con- 
ditions; and remember that you are in 
honour pledged to repay me as soon as you 
can,” 

Waiting for no more gratitude, she ran 
swiftly from the room. Phyllis sat staring 
at the wad of notes before her, and her face 
began to regain 
surance, 


ome ot its wonted as 


She ran her eyes over the bill. Some of 
the items were cighteen months old. Her 
expression became absorbed—eager. She 
lifted her eyes to make sure that Miss Garth 
had gone right out of the room, and that she 
was alone. Then she took up her pen and 
began to write. 


“DEAR SIR,—I am now enclosing fifteen 
pounds on account of your bill, trusting that 
you will wait a few weeks for the balance. 
In that time I shall be back in town, and I 
expect that I shall be giving a very large 
order. 

“In acknowledging receipt of enclosed 
money (£15) please address not to Redmays, 
but to Fratton Beck Hotel, Estondale.’ 


se 


Charis brought the required paper to 
Strachan, and the remainder of their morn 
inge’s work was quickly settled. 

“And now,” said she, “if you will give 
me ten minutes, I. have somewhat to say 
unto thee, Oh Arbiter of Destiny.” 

“Arbiter of Destiny! 1 like that title 
better than Good Samaritan. It tickles me, 
some. Say on, young woman.” 

*T want you to do two things for me.” 

“7 think it’s unlikely I shall retuse 

“Ah, wait—till you hear the second. The 
first I am fairly sure you will like to do. 
| have a particular reason for suggesting It, 
[ wonder if you know that your two young 
cousins, the Brown girls, are in a state of 
chronic hard-upness? In England, peopl 
don’t consider their daughters’ purses—even 
now, after the war and everything, the Ing 
lish middle-class girl at home has no money 
unless she earns it, Vee does earn some, 
but not much. It may sound to you odd that 
on a trip like this, where you pay for all, 
these girls should be short of cash; but 
they are; and you understand—going from 
one town to another —they would like to buy 
things to take home, and so on... So, 
after this lengthy preamble, what T want 
vou to do is to give each of them fifty 
pounds, and say it is for them to spend as 
they like best —not merely to save up and 
invest.” 

“It’s an excellent idea, and shall be car- 
ried out, Mademoiselle.” 

“Don’t do it to-day, nor to-morrow. In 4 
few davs we visit Carlisle, don’t we? That 
will be an excuse—the shops there—Tf don’t 
want them to think that I put you up to it. 
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And—oh, yes; one other thing, this im- 
portant—give it to them both at the same 
time—have them both in the room together. 
Don't let either think she is preferred to the 
other.” 

Ile smiled with comprehension. 
And now.” 

“Now | come to the important thing. | 
Want you to offer to take Gilbert Brown into 
your business in Ontario, and to despatch 
him off there at once.” 

He showed his surprise at this by a long 
stlence and a searching look. 
That is a tall order. Do you want to be rid 
of the young man, at my expense ? ’ 


* Agreed 


again, 


She would have liked to conceal her deep 
blush, but found it impossible. “I am 
thinking of both you and him,” she main 
tained. “You want me to give you the re- 
sult of my observations. One of the things 
| have found out is, as I told you the other 
day, that that young man is spoiling for an 
object in lite. Give him some real important 
work, [ don’t mind guaranteeing that he will 
do it well. 1 ordered you to have a heart-to 
heart talk with him, and you haven't done 
as [ told you, which is very refractory of 
you. Do it Talk to him without 
| believe with all my heart that he 1s 
the man you want, and that you are the man 
he wants.” 

“Alas, my dear, [ fear greatly—that vou 
are the woman he wants, and, of course, | 


now. 
delay. 


know he is not the man you want.” 
Charis faced him with eyes full of regrets. 
1-1 fear you may be right. I want you to 
know that [ couldn't help it. L haven't 
consciously done anything . .. but as you 
say, of course, he is not the man [| want 
and it would be better for him to go right 
away, to fresh surroundings and fresh in 
Oh, this dreadtul. 
Indeed, 4 am not asking you to employ him 
just because | rid of him. Oh, 
do believe it isn’t that | hoped you had not 
but you are so abominably pene 
\h, don't look at me like that!” 
Nbominably 


terest- dear, sounds 


want to be 


seen 
trating 


penetrating, am he 


echoed with a queer intonation. “Well, I 
believe | am more or less clear-sighted— 
where ] love.” 

She gave him what he inly termed het 
golden smile, never met a man like 
vou,” she murmured gratefully don't 
believe you could evet possibly misunder 
tand.” 


“Sometimes T wish [ could,” said George 
Strachan enigmatically, 


CHAPTER XV 
A Near Shave 


T had been decided that, in order to fill 
in the time which must clapse befor 
they could be received at the Fratton 
Beck Hotel, the party should make a few 
days’ tour in Lakeland. Strachan had a 
confidential talk with his secretary and su 
ceeded in ascertaining exactly which bit of 
she would wish t 


country » avoid, and hay- 
ing arranged his itinerary accordingly, they 
finally left 
and Stainmore, by 


3rough and Appleby, to Pooley 


Barnard Castle one sunshiny 


morning passed over 
way ot 
Bridge and along the 


Ullswater to Patterdale. 


Helvellyn side of 
Here they lunched 
the after- 
noon, to cross the Kirkstone Pass to Amble- 
side. 

Charis had not word with Gilbert 
Brown that day, but she knew he had had 
a long talk 
night, 
thing had been arranged, and she felt he 


and set out, about three o'clock in 


had a 


with his cousin the previous 


She was anxious to know if any- 


was equally anxious to tell her something, 
\ll the had travelled in 
separate with Mrs. Varick, 
while Miss Garth most unwillingly played 
Strachan and Phyllis. 
She felt that an afternoon of the same ordeal 


morning they 


cars, he being 


number three with 
would be unbearable, and was grateful in- 


Major 
came to the rescue and claimed Miss Crans 


deed to Doran when he once more 


toun-Brown as his companion over the pass. 


Gilbert seized the chance thus. offered. 
‘T want to talk to vou,” said he under his 
breath to Charis “Its really important. 


Come with me again in Doran's car.” 
She hesitated. “Oh, but 
to have Mrs. Varick.” 
Hle smiled sarcastically. Not 


vou would like 


she ! Look 


at her, making tracks for the magnet. It 


vou remember L prophesied that we other 


men should have a thin time if Strachan 


were here?” 


‘It doesn't seem quite tair that he should 
be so. ftasc inating as well as so rich, does 
it?” she admitted. “He is the most com- 


pelling person [know Ile just says Do, 


and you do it. [T wish he could suddenly 
lose all his fortune—-just to see if he would 
be as magnetic without it 

“Dont you go wishing such a thing as 


that or you put a spoke in my wheel alto 
eether 


Indeed: 


How 
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GEORGE STRACHAN’S 


HEIRS 


“That's just what I want to explain if 
you will condescend to endure my com- 
pany for an hour or so this afternoon.” 

“What of Colonel Morrison?” 

“He always follows Mrs. Varick about— 
I'm of the opinion that Cousin George would 
as soon be without him. But, however, you 


Charis glanced towards the cat and saw 


“*Ugh!’ cried she furiously, ‘if it hadn’t been for you, 
918 
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I should be engaged to him by now!’’ 


that both Vee and Colonel Morrison were 
taking their places, facing the others, in 
the capacious and comfortable interior of 
Strachan’s car. They were talking volubly 
and evidently quite content to be together ; 
so there 
inless she left Gilbert to sit alone and in- 
stalled herself beside Horn. 


She gave in, 


seemed really no place for hei 


therefore, divided between 
the sense of insecurity she always felt in 
Gilbert's company and her desire to heat 
what had passed 
usin, 


between him and_ his 


Tt Was a day to uplift the very heart in 
gladness at the surrounding beauty, The 
tree-covered slopes which dip so sharply a 
the lake were in the freshness of June ver 
dure; and thus early in the 
Mle chars-’-bane 


season the ter 
, Which ply in the narrow, 
Winding road and make August 
terror, Were not yet in full blast 
Gilbert began abruptly, as they slipped 
smoothly alone the curve which heads Ulls 
1373 


travel a 


Drawn by 
J, Dewar Mills 


Water. 


George has 


Brothers 
Cousin 


water and turns up to 
“Here is my 
asked me if I will go out to Canada for him, 
and I have told him that I will.” 

She turned to him a face of such radiant 
delight as he, apparently, had not antici- 


news. 


pated good!” cried she fervently. 
* Good indeed !” 

Gilbert swallowed hard and tried again. 
“He wants me to go at once, directly, even 
before the end of this tour—he would like 
me to be off as soon as we obtain my father’s 
sanction.” 

Ile was gazing on her so appealingly that 
she felt Ividently he was 
taken aback at her unconcealed pleasure in 
his imminent departure. She plunged on. 
“Indeed Tam glad—glad for you both, I 
know Mr. Strachan has been uneasy, and 
your going will set his mind at rest. Must 
you wait, even for Mr. Brown's sanction?” 

“As to my father,” he said slowly, “1 
think I told you I’m in his office at present, 


embarrassed. 
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I don’t for a moment suppose he will stand 
in my way, but we must just let him know 
before leaving him in the lurch.” 

“Of course, how stupid of me. Well, I 
do congratulate you. This is what you 
hoped would happen, isn’t it ?—what 7 hoped 
would happen——” 


“That I should go away?” He was try- 
ing hard to make his voice sound normal. 
“Well, you could hardly enter the busi- 
ness at Ontario without going away, could 
you? I thought it was your great ambition.” 
“No without a thorn. Yow ll be 
thinking me ungrateful, but I can’t help re- 
flecting that Canada is a long way off.” 
“Tt is, of course. 


Tose 


But, as you say, there 
must always be some drawback to every- 
thing.” 

“And, after all, what does it matter?” 
he murmured bitterly. “I am the kind of 
person who never will be missed.” 

“T don’t think you ought to say such a 
thing as that! Your mother, of course 

“On, of course!” It was almost a sneer. 

“Well,” she went on after pausing, “I 
own to feeling a bit disappointed. You 
spoke to me so strongly of your dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they were, I was under 
the impression that this was just the start 
you required.” 

“Cymon, in fact, goes away to his sheep- 
folds and the king’s daughter back to her 
father’s court.” 

It seemed to Charis that this was the kind 
of remark to which no reply was possible. 


She made a desperate effort to change the 
conversation, 


“In our excitement over your promotion 


we mustn’t forget to admire the scenery, 
Oh, do look! There goes the road, right 
over our heads! Tow fast the cars rush 


down! Do you see that one? 
ing very oddly 


fast for safety! 


It is lurch- 
surely it’s travelling too 
Oh, do you think the driver 
has lost control?” 
As she was speaking the car referred to 
plunged out of sight, and Gilbert, springing 
forward, cried out to Doran: 


“Took out! Car coming down much too 


fast.” 
The Major at once slowed down, steering 
his car in close against the side of the 


road, and at the same instant the disabled 
car came lurching round the bend above 
them, with the passengers huddled together, 
evidently sensible of their danger, and the 
driver white as ashes, his face set grim and 
tense. 

In the moment which elapsed between its 
coming into sight and the inevitable colli- 
sion there was no time to jump, neither was 
jumping possible, since Doran’s car was 
pushed in close against the mountain side. 

Charis felt herself snatched up bodily, so 
that her feet might not be pinned between 
the and knew that Gilbert’s sturdy 
frame and muscular arms were interposed 
between herself and the shock of the coming 
crash, 


seats, 


(End of Chapter Fifteen) 


ED 


WISHES FOR A LITTLE ONE 


OR you the sun, little darling one, 
And its golden gleam ; 


But never the dark behind the are 
Of the moon’s cold beam. 


For you the morn with its dreams new-b< 


rn, 


And the widening day ; 
But never chill eve with its heart a-grieve 
In the twilight grey. 


For you the thrill of the wind-swept hill, 
Not the valley mist ; 


For the hope of the skies is in your eyes 
That are heaven-kissed. 


AGNES M. 


MIALL. 
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How I Got 
to the Top 


Below are given the experiences of several women who have achieved 


success in their various occupations. 
struggles, of years of hard work, of difficulties as well as of achieve- 


ments, and should be helpful to all women who earn their living. 


The Path to Success 


Typical Stories of Women 
who have Succeeded 


These records tell the tale of early 


For 


obvious reasons names are withheld 


By a Woman Journalist 


OMETIMES women say to me: “I 
S do envy you. I should love to be a 
journalist! It must interest- 

ing work.” 
Admitted. It is interesting work, but no 


woman I know who is at the top of the tree 
in her careet 


be such 


ever got there except after 
years Of hard work, and considerable dis- 
appointment. 

I should like to make it quite clear that in 
speaking of women journalists I am refer 
ring specially to those who are engaged on 
the staffs of daily or weekly 
under the 


to-day, earning 


hewspapers 
same conditions as and, 
the same rates of pay. 
Journalism covers a tremendously wide field. 
Of the purely women’s papers I know little, 
and less of free-lance But I do know 
a good deal about daily paper work, and it 


men, 


work. 


is, J imagine, the ambition of every daily 
paper journalist to get a position, some day, 
the staff of the 
dailies, 


on one of ereat London 
That is the position which | now occupy. 
But it took me seven years to get there. 
secretary 
to the editor of a provincial daily paper. I 
had learned the elements of 


I began my journalistic career a 


shorthand and 


typewriting, IT had had an_ excellent 
education at a high school. lwo or three 
stories I had written about the age of 


eighteen had been published in an obscure 
weekly paper. 

At the age of twenty I wrote to this editor 
asking for a chance on his paper. He re- 
plied that he could not offer me a position 


on the editorial staff, but that he wanted a 


secretary and if I were equipped for the 
position he would be glad to have me, and 
to give me opportunities of writing when- 
ever possible. 

So it was arranged and I began work at 
a salary of one guinea a weck. 

The correspondence was not 
heavy, and I had all kinds of odds and ends 
to do in addition to taking down the daily 
letters in shorthand and typing them after- 
wards. 


editor’s 


I had to go through the rival papers 
every day and mark any news items which 
they had and which we had missed; I had 
to return photographs and send out paper 
patterns. I had to look through a multitude 
find little scraps of wisdom 
that could be incorporated in the “Sayings 
of the Day ” column. 


of papers to 


One day the editor handed me a book to 
review, and that, I suppose, was 
happiest days in my life. 
feel that day 1 
journalist. 


one of the 
I began then to 
some really should be a 

very week I wrote two or three articles 
on general subjects which I handed to my 
chief for consideration. Sometimes one of 
them was published; as often as not they 
were returned with a few kindly words of 
criticism, 

Presently I was asked if I would care to 
take charge of a children’s page in a weekly 
paper published under the same direction, 
and this 1 did, remaining in charge until I 
left afterwards. I was also 
given a column on the woman’s page in 


many years 
which to answer letters, and give advice 


on love, courtship, 


and 


marriage, housecraft, 


babies, almost any subject under the 


sun, 
After a year, when T was still doing much 
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the same work, my salary was raised to 
27s. 6d. a week. 

All this time T was learning as much as I 
possibly could of newspaper work. L talked 
to members of the staff, acquiring useful 
hints. I read a good deal of history and 
modern literature. I tried to make a suc- 
cess of the smallest piece of work and, after 
the first rebuffs, learned to make use of my 
very mistakes, 

After IT had been with the firm for about 
two years, my editor decided to relieve me 
of all secretarial work, and this was a great 
joy to me, for IT had never liked taking 
dictation or typing letters. My next ap- 
pointment was a definite staff job, for I was 
put in charge of the weekly newspaper 
published by the firm. 

This was a post of responsibility, for I 
alone had to plan the “make-up” of the 
paper, that is, the position and relation of 
the different news, stories, features, and 
photographs. I had to choose from the news 
published in the daily paper those items 
likely to be valuable in a weekly paper, and 
I had to master the technical side of news- 
paper production — not an easy position for a 
girl who had not previously even known the 
names of the different kinds of type used in 
printing, 


very week we published a page of 
miners’ news under different district head- 
ings. The sub-editing of this news was a 
wearisome and trying task. Much of the 
news Was written in illegible writing on 
scraps of greasy paper. Two people from 
different villages often sent in the came 
item of news. And it was impossible to get 
up any real interest in an account of a tea- 
party in a miners’ institute or in a long 
story of someone’s prize leeks, 

Yet T realized that each of these little 
stories had an interest for some reader, and 
I forced myself to study every item sent in 
and sub-edit it as brightly and efficiently as 
possible. To any girl who imagines that 
journalism has no drudgery I should like to 
say: “Take a page like this every week 
and see if there is romance in every side of 
newspaper work.” 

My salary was now £2 5s. weekly I 
made mistakes, of course. I was tactle- 
with the overseer of the compositors, and | 
once ran the risk of letting my paper in for 
a libel action. [T committed errors of ju 


g 


ment. But [ suppose IT must have done 


better than, at the time, T thought, for at 
the age of twenty four the post of leader 


writer on the evening paper recently started 
became vacant and | was given the chance 
to show what LT could do in that position, 

‘The leaders were non political, They 
covered general topics of the day. My 
salary .was raised to three guineas a week, 
at which it remained while I was working 
for this provincial company. 

The last two and a half years of my stay 
in —— were the most Interesting and de- 
lightful. Besides my daily leader I wrote 
three or four column articles every week 
for the evening or daily paper, did the 
theatrical criticisms for the daily paper, 
occasionally reviewed books, kept on my 
children’s page and woman’s page in the 
weekly paper, and wrote the best part of a 
woman’s page every day for the evening 
paper. 

My hours were short. I was at the office 
every morning at ten, and left about one, 
returning at six in the evening for a couple 
of hours, or a little longer, The n, When | 
had been with my paper for nearly seven 
years, lL decided to try my luck in London 
and armed with introductions from my editor 
I approached the big men of ome of the 
London dailies, finally getting a coveted 
position on the reporting taff of a morn 
ing paper at a salary of four guineas a 
week. 

[I have been with this paper now for six 
years with a salary that has more than 
doubled in that time. I have been ali over 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales; and in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark and 
Finland on journalistic missions. 1 visited 
the French front in war-time and saw the 
surrender of the German submarine fleet 
from a British destrover at sea. I have seen 
things, and done things, a a yournaltst 
which would never have come my way in 
any other profession 

My success I attribute to care in little 
things. T realized lone ago that work 
which I thought of little Importance Was 
being watched by those at the head. I 
remember my present editor saying to me 
when I first came to London: “We can get 
any amount of people to do big stories well; 
what we want is someone who will do the 
little stories well.” 

I suppose that in journalism, as in every 
other profession, faithtulness in little things 
counts. Put the best of vourself into the 
smallest piece of work—and some day you 
will get your chance. 

Phat, at least, has been my experience 
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Il 
By a Hospital Matron 


MONG nurses there is perhaps less_ 


ambition than among most bodies 

of women workers, for to get a 
matron’s position some executive ability is 
necessary as well as excellent nursing, and 
many of the very best nurses I know do not 
care to take a matron’s post because their 
heart is first and last in the actual care and 
nursing of the sick. 

However, those who do want to get to the 
top of the profession regard a matron’s post 
as the summit of success, and it may per- 
haps be interesting to other nurses if I tell 
briefly how I obtained my present appoint- 
ment, 

Personal qualities count enormously in 


hospital nursing, No nurse is a good nurse 


unless she loves her work, for nursing 1s 
not one of those things which can be done 
mechanically. It skill 
and care and and 
efficiency to nurse well after twenty years 
as it did at the beginning of one’s career. 


requires as much 


thought, gentleness 


I went through my training in a general 
hospital at a time when salaries were very 
much lower than they are to-day. In my 
first year I think I received £8. It must be 
remembered, however, that I was getting 
my training tree of cost, 
better 


and so was ina 


position than many girls who are 
obliged to make heavy demands on their 
fathers before their careers can begin. 

After my training I decided to specialize 
in children’s work, taking a post as sister 
in a good children’s hospital. ‘To get ex- 
perience I went first to a hospital in a big 
industrial North, and atter- 


wards to a smaller hospital in the South of 


centre in the 


England, I then secured a post as as 
sistant matron children’ hospital 
where I remained for several years, finally 
taking post as matron after the retirement 
of my chief. 

It will be ven then that my career has 
been very unsensational, and it is a little 
difficult to explain my “success.” Tt was 


fifteen years before I got my matron’s pest, 
and in that time I had many difficulties and 


disappointment , but they taught me the 


value ot elf control 

[ know that To have a rather impetuou 
Nature, and | soon learned that it) would 
Prove an obstacle to it allowed 


It to remain ut 


conquered 


trom friction with one’s colleagues, from un- 


often sulfers 


HOW I GOT 


TO THE TOP 


just accusations, occasionally dis- 
courtesy from doctors under whom one is 
working, from irritable, exacting patients. 
There is often a temptation to lose one’s 
temper, .but if one yields one hurts cneself 
more than anyone else, 

So I tried to cultivate a pleasant, equable 
temperament. I tried not to grumble, but 
to preserve a balanced view of things. I 
tried always to be civil to my chief, and 
gracious to my patients. 
came to trust me; 


Gradually, people 
I found that other nurses, 
equally efficient on the technical side, were 
a shade less easy to get on with than my- 
self, and that, I suppose, partly explains 
my success. 

It is certainly not an easy thing to write 
about without seeming egotistical. 

Another factor, however, is my natural 
liking for organizing work. Whenever a 
chance to do any came along, I always took 
it—even if it meant the sacrifice of an off- 
duty time. So perhaps I might say that I 
have got to the top in my career by: (1), 
developing my knowledge of nursing in 
one specialized direction; (2), cultivating 
equability of temperament which makes it 
easy for people to trust you, depend on you, 
even like you; (3), taking every possible 
chance of doing organizing work, as nurse, 
sister, and assistant matron. 


Il 
By a Head Milliner in a London Shop 


HEN I was earning thirty shillings 
a week as milliner in a small pto- 
vincial town I did not believe for a 
long time that I ever could get to the top. 
It was impossible to save enough money to 
set up a 


business of my and my 


position in the shop where I was working 


own, 


scemed to offer little s¢ ope tor advancement. 

But I did determine to do one thing, and 
that was to go to Paris and get some new 
ideas. I had 


to send me 


already asked my 


and had 
that I should 


employer 
with 
make such a ie- 


been refused, 
amazement 


quest. 


“No one wants Paris fashions here,’ he 
said, and dismissed the matte Neverthe- 
less, 1 had made up my mind to go, and 
I went. Those were the blessed days of 
cheap trips to Paris, and tor tive pound 
saved in shillings tor months before, | had 
a week in Paris. I found, of course, that 
the exclusive milliners never showed their 
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hats in shop windows, and that was a dis- 
appointment; but I went to places like the 
Bon Marché and the Galeries Lafayette and 
the Louvre, and I went daily in the Bois, 
and watched women in the streets, and 
made notes in a little note-book. 

I got the ideas I wanted, and returned to 
the provinces full of schemes. I ai once 
told my employer what I had done. He 
was interested. He told his wife. She 
asked me to make her a hat after a Paris 
model. I did. She was pleased, and within 
a week my employer was actually adver- 
tising that “Miss -— has returned from 
Paris with designs for hats.” 

That was the first step to success in my 
career. I had the courage of my ideas. 

My next ambition was to spend more time 
with my customers. We were rather short 
staffed; but in the end it meant good busi- 
ness rather to keep people waiting than 
hurry through an interview. I had found 
that Mrs. So-and-So bought a hat she liked 
on the spot, but of which she tired soon 
because it did not really suit her. With 
each customer, therefore, I made a point of 
being perfectly frank. Sometimes I had to 
show a customer as many as two dozen hats 
before I found one which it was plain was 
the hat intended for her. But the method 
paid. I had made a customer satisfied, and 
[I knew that she would return again and 
again. 

It is much easier, of course, to let a 
customer have just what she wants, whether 
it really suits her or not. Sometimes my 
day’s work left me so limp and tired that I 
could scarcely crawl home. But I felt I was 
making good and that was my reward. 

I managed, therefore, to get some sort of 
a reputation and left with a very good 
recommendation to take up a post in a much 
larger and more ambitious shop. Wherever 
I went I studied my customers. I got to 
know a little about them. I realized that a 
parson’s wife would not require the same 
type of hat as the very smart daughter of a 
local tradesman, and I did not commit the 
stupidity of showing her something utterly 
unsuitable. 

I made a real study of colour, and noticed 
the shade of people’s eyes and the colour of 
their complexions, their fie ure and veneral 
appearance, with the idea of finding them 
the millinery which would be a joy to them 
long after they had left the shop. 

I kept this appointment for three year 
in my last year acting as buyer for the 


firm. Twice a year I went to London, and 
once I Was sent to Paris. I then got the 
position as second milliner in a Londen 
shop, where I stayed for another two years, 
In this shop I sacrificed my dislike of 
“living-in,” because the experience I was 
gaining was very valuable, and I was not 
yet in a position to make my own terms 
I had not much scope here, for the head 
milliner’s ideas were different from mine, 
and after the freedom which had been per- 
mitted me in the provinces, I felt very small 
fry. 

But I stuck it out, and have now got the 
position of my heart’s desire, which is that of 
head milliner in an exclusive West-end 
shop, with a salary larger than I ever 


expected in my 30s. a week days. 


IV 
By a Private Secretary 


HAT qualities do you think I need 
to get a post as a private secre- 
tary?” I asked a_ well-known 
business man ten years ago. 

‘You must be able to take dictation 
rapidly, type accurately, write good Eng- 
lish, speak French conversationally, under- 
stand office routine, be well in touch with 
all matters of the day, acquire an attractive 
personality —— 

“Thank you very much,” I interrupted 
him, “I think that will do to be going on 
with.” 

At that time I was nineteen. I went toa 
college where I learned some of the indis 
pensable qualities of the secretary, but for 
the most part I taught myself those things 
which have been most useful to me in my 
profession. [| think that in any career the 
woman who can—to speak commerciaily— 
put something on the market which the other 
woman hasn’t got will always win. I knew 
there were hundreds of girls who, like 
myself, were good shorthand typists with 
sutticient knowledge of commercial French 
to reply to a letter, But how many could 
talk French for half an hour on end with a 
busy business man? Not many, judging by 
myself. 

\tter [T got my first post at 25s. a week, I 
determined to learn French so that I could 
speak it without embarrassment. This meant 
giving up my spare time for the best part 
of the year. All my spare money went 10 
payment of conversational lessons. It wasn't 
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. 
d } easy. I liked dancing and theatres and 
e cinema shows as much as any other girl, 
n but I was miserable at the thought that ten 
” years hence I might be getting very little 
rf > more money than I was then, and so I was 
s firm with myself and determined that some- 
rt i how or other I would get out of the rut. 
: | As soon as I knew French sufticiently well 
d to be able to offer it as an asset, | applied 
,y for and got a position in a French com 
f mercial office. ‘That gave me a knowledge 
1 of trade in France and of French commer- 
cial terms. 
I had a little more time then and was 
if able to study current movements, political 
d phases, but as I did not want to remain in 
I a commercial office I eventually took an 
appointment with a social organization for 
a little less money in order to get experience 
of organizing work. 
This again was 2 sacrifice to which I 
attribute much of my success, for after a 
year in this position I secured the post I 
} had always wanted when a_ well-known 
: public man engaged me as a private secre- 
” tary at a salary of £300 a year. 


FOR MEMORY 


To summarize my experience, I should 
say that my success is due to the fact that, 
however hard, I sacrificed the good of the 
immediate present for what I hoped would 
better in the future. Few 
women, I find, are willing to do this. They 
expect success to come automatically, and 
are disappointed when they get so far, but 
no farther. 

To get to the top in business one simply 
must have a better equipment than other 
people, and unless a girl is willing to cut 
out much of the pleasant side of life in her 
early twenties she cannot hope to make 
od. 

Now at the age of nearly thirty I am 
enjoying the fruits of a fairly hard prepara- 
tion. I do not feel a bit old. I enjoy life 
with all my heart, and I have made a 
position for myself which I certainly could 
not have done if I had been content to crift 
along with the stream instead of fighting 
against it. 

“Don’t hope to have a good time until 
you have made yourself a place” is my 
advice to any business girl, 


be something 


FOR MEMORY 


HERE'S something sweet in every year, 
Some week or month or day, 
When hope beats high and love is nigh, 


, And grief seems far away. 
; There’s something sweet in every day, 
Some hour with sunshine bright 
. Some little space of joy and grace, 
Or moment of delight. 
) And if you’re wise, as Time goes by 


On swift and hurrying feet, 


You'll keep no more in memory’s store 

Than just that something sweet. 

| So shall you, when the days and years 

: Have to'd a tale complete, 

| Look back on life, for all its strife, 

| As something rich and sweet. 

GrAcE Mary GoLpeEnN, 


> 
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Amelia in 
Command 


O no sinfu’ ac tion,” hummed Amelia, 

as with a roving eve to the 

fruits she awaited her 

Gauntlett’s narrow shop. She had a mes.- 

deliver, Now and 

humming ceased Whilst she 
herself, 

“A beet an’ a cabbage, an’ see as it’s got 

a neart, pleathe 


main 
turn in Mr. 
sage to again the 
Tepeated it to 


‘cause the last one Wasn't 
no more’n tea leaves When me mothe biled 
him.” 

Mr. Gauntlett paid no attention to her, so 
she shuffled hey feet about in the dust and 
counted all the stapes on a biggish bunch 
aloud. Even so time dragged, and because 
inaction invariably disagreed with her she 
wandered into corners and prodded squelehy 
plums and patted marrows, for she believed 
that marrows liked being patted, 

Once she tugged at a banana just to see 
if it was tight on to its Which it 
Wasn't, to her dismay. 


stem 


“Vere’s a wicket spiritt wand'rin’ round 
you ste—el,” chanted Amelia With guilty | 
fervour, and she dropped the banana as if 
it were red hot, looking at the same time 
out of the tail of her eye to see if any 
body had noticed, 

Mr. Gauntlett’s dog pattered in 
ing retriever he Was, 


a bound- 
and Amelia, exem 
Plifving the truth of the adage relating to 
Satan and the idle hands, flicked him one on 
the nose with hey empty basket, Followed 
a snarl closely wedded to a shriek. The cus 
tomers —four in number- “turned and concen. 
trated on the di turbance, and a woman who 
had that morning parted with a couple of 
front teeth said, Thuck it, lovey,” 


through 
four 


folds of a gstey worsted shaw]. 

Mr. Gauntlett put down a paper bag into 
Which he was emptying French beans, 
out into the open and hit the retrieves 
a cucumber caught 


came 
With 
up tor that purpose 
He would much rather hay; hit \melia, 
who had provoked reprisals, but he wa a 
law abiding citizen With his way 
“He wouldn't never 


to make, 
"ave done that if vou 


‘adn't teased ’im,” said Mi Gauntlett 
ager vedly: “ble ding, j it: Well the 
missus “all wash that off Res-ste 


A Child Story 
By 
Chris Seweil 


“Comin’.” 
Mrs. Gauntlett 
parlour 


came halfway out Of the 
like the 
barometer 

She 
voungish person in a 
Her rather fine 


doot Woman old. 
When the Weather js 
a round shouldered, 


pale 


fashioned 
uncertain, Was 
green overall, 
eves Were dazed, and she 
looked as if she had slept: without taking 
down her hair for nights and nights and 
nights, 

“This little girl's 
Cutter, and 


been a tormenting of 


he's vive lest to 


teach ver. Bind up ’er ‘and, will you?” 

The round shouldered young woman 
looked at Amelia more in wrath than i; 
Sorrow, gracious me, Yes, a good deal more 
in wrath, 

* My word,” she snapped, “as jf there 
Wasn't enough doine to-day Without you 
and yer grazes! Come ‘lon: in 


Amelia receded, snittine : the door 
behind her, and Mr. Gauntlett 4 


( losed 
sumed the 


French beans with a sigh, 
“The wife ain’t up to much to-d’y,” he 
explained: “ou; kid’s orful bad and of 


course things must happen cross.” 
“Ah!” said the customers sympatheti 
chorus, 
“If it ’adn’'t been ‘Oheroft’ eel Td a 
iolly well ’ided her for int rlerine with the 
dog, but a fair terror, ‘Oberoft 1s, an’ 


IS wite’s worse. 


| hey ‘d 


perlice before dinner time 


ha’ been round 
Tere with thi 


There now!» murmured the customer 
looking at one 
Meanwhile 


by a 


another, 
Amelia, 


complete set af 


suddenly surrounded 
brand-new interests, 
had ceased to niff, and was busy in pecting 
the object of art and ve rtu contained in the 
back parlour, 

\s a matter of fact it j carcely necessary 
to employ the Plural, for she eot a far as 
aosmatll camp bed tead dy the window, and 
there he tuck fast, 

Phat bed tead, whi h had 
brought down to ave 


camp been 


labour, contained a 


little fain haired boy of perhaps four: and 
that litth fair-haired boy wri ‘oled and 
twisted and wailed and cried Mummy,’ 


not a bit as if he necded © Mummy ” or amy 


one else, but as if he had been wound up in 
some miserable way and couldn't leave off. 
He was hot and thin, and his lips were all 
cracked. *- 

“Wot’s ’e want’ ” inquired Amelia, after 
watching him silently whilst Mrs. Gaunt- 
lett rummaged in a table drawer for rag. 

“Now don’t you bother me! ’E don’t 
know wot ’e wants, pore lamb. Well, yout 
bite ain’t much—'ow’s that? ” 

“That ’ was the sudden immersion of the 
wounded member into a slop basin of luke- 
warm water. 


“Oo—nice!” approved Amelia. “Do 


always cry?” 

‘No, ’e don’t,” said Mrs. Gauntlett with 
acidity. Then the temptation to unburden 
her soul to one of her own sex, even though 
a gulf of twenty years or so divided them, 
grew acute. 
terrible won't 
touch no food an’ ‘e 
wont sleep — doctor 
says ‘less I can mike 
‘im eat Tm goin’ to 
to lose “im , She 
pa used and swal 
lowed. Then she 
That hurt 
you?” very 


asked, 
crossly, 
because Amelia’s 
deeply interested 
perusal of het face 
made her irritable, 

Amelia stifled oa 
Sue ak and shook hk r 
hand free. 

‘You pinched,” she 
aid candidly 


food 


don’t touch no 

“Look ‘ere, you may be born to arst: I 
Wasn't born to answer, Let's get that ‘and 
tied up, and then you can run ‘ome to 
mother... I'm busy.” 

\melia sighed, This was so monotonously 
the way of the grown-up) world, Mrs. 
Gauntlett, like all the rest, supposed that 
because she (Amelia) was six and a half, 
she was interrogative merely for the sake 
of hearing her own voice. 

Well, she was perhaps to be pitied for her 
Ignorance, 

I arsked,” she said sadly, as she sub 


mitted her hand to a pilece ol old handker 


chief, “not because I wants to know fot 


meself. But when [ ‘ad. the mumpses me 
mother ke pt poking of a spoon in me mouth, 
and "twas ‘’Melier, ver goin’ ter swaller 


‘* He stopped his wail to stare, for figures of such 


AMELIA IN COMMAND 


this now, an’ you dare turn yer ’ead away, 
miss,’ till frowed up.” 

Mrs. Gauntlett, slitting the ends of the 
handkerchiet in order to fix her bandage, 
tarted and looked euilty, Yes, she posi- 
tively and absolutely looked guilty. 

In the half-hourly tussles with her sick 
son they had endured for three days now— 
she had abandoned coaxing, and out of her 


Drawn by 
a description were new in his experience ’’—y. 230 Wilmot Lunt 
own mouth was she condemned, as with 


quite a flush upon her cheeks she replied 
defiantly “Well, what are you a-going 
to do when you can't get it down noways 
like 

She released Amelia’s hand, but Amelia, 
not realizing that it was free, still held it 
absently out. She had forgotten hands, 
baskets, cabbages, dogs and bites, Into 
her bosom had come the queer catchy flutter 
which never failed to herald her most as- 
tounding * kurekas.”’ 

Her slate-grey eyes showed a spark of 
that invincible something which has before 
now changed the destiny of nations. 
is that bread and milk on 
the ob wot ver want ‘im to ‘ave? ” 


“Yus,” replied Mrs. Gauntlett, dazed into 


*Look vere 


civilitv. “I’ve warmed it three times, but 
‘eo won't look at it.” 
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Amelia’s voice changed its key. It sank, 
but it dominated. 

“Lemme give it ’im now—I’ll mike it a 
pl’y like. V’ve done it to our baby afore— 
‘e won't know ’e’s eating—see ? ” 

Her eagerness was painful—her heart was 
beating visibly right in her neck. 

Mrs. Gauntlett made no reply, and the 
little boy who had up to now supplied a 
whining chorus to their conversation, began 
to cry feebly but in right-down earnest. 

“Your scaring ’im a’ready,” muttered Mrs. 
Gauntlett. 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“Well, watcher want, for goodness’ sike ?” 

“Got any dressing-up fings ?” 

“ Whatever—— ? ” 

“Green fevvers—or bonnicks—or a scarf 
—or a curting—it’s goin’ to be a fairy play.” 

Long after, when Mrs. Gauntlett reviewed 
the situation, she never quite understood 
why she went obediently upstairs and un- 
earthed a flamingo-coloured velvet 


toque 


“* Well, 


said Mc, Gauntlett, assimilating 
Slowly the inner meaning of the picture ep, QI 


and a mangy boa of purple feathers and an 
old green veil; but go she did, and Amelia, 
diving into the kitchen Which gave off from 
the parlour, arrayed herself in these 
thes according to her fancy. The 
wore In its appointed place : 
over her eyebrows, 


proper- 
toque she 
it came well] 
The boa she arranged 
across one shoulder, and the green veil 
concealed her face. 

She pranced back singing, and going up 
to the little boy’s side she struck a comical 
attitude, snapped her fingers and pirouetted 
round as she had learned to do once in a 
school pantomime. He stopped his wail to 
stare, as well he might, for figures of such 
a description were new in his experience, 

the Popalop,” announced 
Amelia with another pirouette, “ They 
telled me down in fairyland there was a li’? 
child what wouldn't eat nuttin 


fairy 


and wouldn't 
sleep nonehow —so | comed.” 
The little boy 


occasional sob 


continued t 


) stare; an 
chest, but above 
that chest dawned the ghost just the ghost 
of a smile. 

This was emphatically less boring than 
mother’s constant “Now, my dearie—jest a 
mouthful! ” 

“[’m a-goin’ to tell you all the 
fairies wot eat dewdrop wine wiv jest the 
wee-est wee speck of honey in the middle. 
That mikes ’em grow so they can go out 
of fairyland and ’ave larks.” 
Popalop skipped again, 


shook his 


The fairy 
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“What sort larks? ” 

The voice was frail, but the interest left 
nothing to be desired; and Amelia rose upon 
the crest of that interest to the full measure 
of the stature of all that was in her. - She 
dropped on to the floor and sat cross-legged 
with her head thrown back and one finger 
upraised; and that which flowed from her 
lips was exactly what you’d have given your 
head to hear when you were four years old 
and sick of parents and the pattern of the 
wall-paper. Even tired Mrs. Gauntlett, 
standing dumb by the table, felt the spell, 
and was more desirous than she would have 
acknowledged to hear what “Cocky-Kicky 
Loo” found in the “velly middle of the 
puff-ball fing.” 

But here the raconteuse left the realms 
of fancy and became all at once hard and 
Cocky-Kicky-Loo’s thril- 
ling discovery was not to be divulged till 
the little sick boy had taken four spoonfuls 
of “dew-’n’-’oney—now then!” 

And he took them. 

Yes, he did. We grabbed the spoon in a 
very hand—simply grabbed it; 
and though the first mouthful 
heave, he stuck to it manfully and got it 


businesslike. 


transparent 
made him 


down. 


His “Now!” after the last long swallow 


Was uttered in an almost sprightly key. 
Pouf! Hey presto ! 
“Cocky-Kicky-Loo ” was back again, and 
after he had been worn threadbare there 


were other folk who did equally thrilling 
things. Only at all the points where you 
held your breath in ecstasy—hanging, simply 
hanging upon the next word, there always 
occurred a stipulation, and it always took 
the form of a which 

variously cherry pie an’ lemonade 


contained 
like wot 


spoon 


the old giant Hupper Tup ate for sauce with 
the boys and gels ’e caught) or ice cream— 
which was the taple dish at the wedding ot 
the Prince Perky Pride. In the 
an hour the 


course ot 
large basin of bread and milk 
Was consumed to the uttermost trickle, and 
the tension had held the 


seventy-two 


which 
Gauntlett for 


house of 
eternal 
showed the very first sign of relaxation. 

Mrs. Gauntlett sat rather heavily 
and let all her breath out in a puff as if 
she had suddenly reached the shade after a 
lone hot walk, 

Amelia bestowed upon her the 
wink which signifies succes 

For Master Gauntlett had be gun to look 
drowsy, 


hours 


down 


unstinted 


AMELIA IN COMMAND 


“I’m goin’ ter sing now,” said Amelia, 
“*bout wot the muvver birds do when the 
worms is all eat up. If yer listen wiv yer 


eyes open yer way see goblins: if you 
shuts ’em you’ll get a chance o’ finding 
Cocky-Kicky-Loo and all I’ve told yer. 1 


should shut ’em if I was you.” 

She shut her own to show him the way. 

Ile copied her, and Amelia carolled just 
above her breath a doll’s lullaby learnt 
at the infant school. When she forgot the 
words she went on with “Do no sinfu’ 
action.” 

She sang 
brains 


it again and again. Few baby 
especially when the blood has just 
been beckoned away to digest a sufficient 
meal- can resist monotony. In twenty 
minutes that tangled, wriggling little bundle 
of misery lay peacefully on its side. Sleep 
was within hailing distance. 

Mrs. Gauntlett, with her mouth open, was 
frankly idiotic. Three wakeful 
nights and a miracle-worker in a flannelette 
frock to top them had shaken her to her 
commonplace foundations. 


looking 


“My word!” she began, “I never see 
sich a— 
“’Ush!” said Amelia. 


The little boy had grasped her hand and 
pulled it under his blanket at an awkward 
angle, but she let him have it with the 
utmost goodwill. 

The clock—a brazen Philistine atrocity— 
ticked loudly, partaking, it seemed, in the 
general Te Deum. 

Sleep came nearer—ncarer——nearer, 

Amelia’s burnt. The excitement 
peculiar to those who have reached self-im- 
posed goals and climbed to summits afore- 
time considered inaccessible made her feel 
positively weak. 

The little buried his nose in the 
pillow—his shallow breathing deepened. 
Sleep had come. 

Amelia had thrust her chin forward and 
her lips painstakingly moved for Mrs. 
Gauntlett’s edification. 

‘You down,” she 
see to ’im till ’e wakes.” 

And Mrs. Gauntlett, still obedient to that 
subliminal something which, in moments 
always forced Amelia into the 
very forefront of the battle, softly and with 


cheeks 


bov 


go lay commanded ; 


of crisis, 


out much creaking conveyed her round 


shouldered person upstairs. 
\rrived there, she sat down on the edge 
of the bed. 


Mechanically she took off a lo brooch 


ig 
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with four sham diamonds in it. She had 
misty notions of loosening her corsets and 
letting down her hair, but they never 
materialized. With a couple of “Well, I 
> uttered vacantly to the washing- 
stand she fell asleep. 

Amelia did not stir. 

Mother and the “cabbage with a neart” 
had fallen as lumber upon the great scrap 
heap of unessentials, 

All that mattered—mattered passionately 
and for evermore—was this 
healing. 

An hour—nay, an hour and a half passed. 

Mr. Gauntlett put a tired face in at the 
door, Business had for the time being 
evanesced, 

For a moment he stared. Then his mouth 
opened exactly as his wife’s had done. 

“Well, I’m——” said Mr. Gauntlett, as- 
similating slowly the inner meaning of the 
picture. 

Amelia raised the finger of caution—it 
was the very one on which Cutter had taken 
his not unnatural revenge earlier in the day. 
Her own anxiety was fully as maternal as 
that of Mrs. Gauntlett 
anything. 


nevers’ 


mission. of 


now, more so, if 
She seemed to have belonged to no other 
family than this since the remotest begin- 
ning of the world. 
That Sammy Gauntlett should recover had 


become to her the goal of every hope—the 
supreme crown of existence. 

Her face showed it. 

“hve ate oceans o’ milk tack 
in’ love-ly 
breathed, 

“Where's the 

“Gorn to lay down. She weren't no 
only teasin’ o’ ’im—I sent ’er up.” 

“You sent ’er up,” began Mr. Gauntlett; 
vou ? 


sleep 
don’t you tread "eavy !” she 
where’s wife ? ” 


od, 


A guffaw and a sob disputed rumblingly 
for the poss sion of his throat. 

The had it, and he retired to the 
shop again and said something quite in 
articulate which that 
the Angel, 
down as a prayer. 


sob 


broad-minded 
without 


spirit, 
doubt 


Recording set 


. \nother hour strolled after its predecessor, 

Upstairs Mrs. Gauntlett the 
of one who for three successive nights had 
forvone uch 


snored Snore 


luxuries, 


Downstatn Mi Csanuntlett lunched off a 
couple Ob apples, ana pater the ittin 
room to give Amelia a banana the identical 
fellow which she had het elt broken off 


> 


And still the First Physician Sleep meted 
out his treatment to the little sick boy. 
And still the little sick boy held Amelia’s 
hand, which was beginning to feel like 
piece of senseless board, 

At three o'clock the doctor arrived by 
way of the shop. 

Mr. Gauntlett brought him in tiptoeing, 

He was fond of children, that doctor, and 
the short coftins nailed together so often by 
the crass ignorance of parents who had called 
him in too late, or edited his directions, 
upset his digestion for days. 

“God bless my soul!” he said, staring, 
“Why, it's—it’s Hobcroft’s girl! ” 

Amelia had succumbed to the unrelenting 
tick-tick of the clock and the breathing of 
her patient. 

She too dozed with het 


a 


head still in the 


flamingo-coloured toque sideways the 
edge of the pillow, 

The banana skin had dropped on the 
floor. 

“God bless my soul! ” said the doctor 
again. 


He stole forward and made such examina- 


tion as was possible under the array of 
circumstances—made it with the soft 
adroitness of practised housebreaker. 


The line down the centre of his forehead had 


ironed itself out and, as he arose, he trod 
heavily on Mr. Gauntlett’s toe. But 
neither of them noticed it. 

Good -verv good,” he whispe red, “Let 
him sleep on! He'll wake a new man. 


things, children. I’d have given a 
‘that’ for his life yesterday. Now— well, 
he'll live to fidget over his grandchildren, 
as likely as not.” 

They stole back into the shop and_ the 
doctor resumed his ordinary 


Strange 


tones. 

“So you’ve got his mother away? First- 
rate! She was bothering him last night, but 
[ hadn't the heart to insist on handing him 


over to an alien. Besides, he might have 
fretted, Well, Providence has lifted the 
matter out of our hands. [t takes a child to 
understand a child. look in to-morrow 
morning, Gauntlett—but I’m not anxious 
now and you needn’t be—tell his mothe 
I said so good day!” 

At ix o'clock his maje tv deigned to 
wake. 

Amelia had been stittly suffering for an 
hous Wer arm ached, her side ached: she 
ached everywhere She wa all pins and 
needh where he didn’t ache She had, 


during het 


uneasy slumber, dreamt awful 


| 
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dreams of a torturing ogre who 
turned well-meaning little girls into 
marble statues and then dug swords 
into them. Now she wanted to run 
about and shout in order to exercise 
benumbed faculties. But, in a hor- 
rid, sudden, illuminating flash arose 
mother returning from a day’s char- 
ing to a 


( abbageless, beetrootless 


house. The glory of the day de- 
parted. She felt like Israel when the 


Ark had gone. 

Mrs. Gauntlett 
little later on, coitfured and in her 
right mind, found her very quiet and 
sober. 

Mr. Gauntlett had Mrs. 
Gauntlett the doctor's verdict, and 
tea was in the air, so to speak, to- 
gether with hints of strawberry jam. 
The patient had already demanded 
sugar on bread and butter—a faint 
colour had crept into his cheeks. 

His mind had recaptured 
those fairies and he was not pleased 
to see Amelia gravely divest herself 
of the flamingo toque, the heliotrope 


coming down a 


given 


slowly 


boa and the green veil. 
’ave to go,” said Amelia in 
a flat voice, which lacked any par- 


ticle of the victor’s ring. 
She patient 
abstracted air. 
“You fink “bout the fings I've told 
you—an" you'll soon grow as big as 
Wuzzy Tuz,” she said, 


kissed her with an 


Mrs. Gauntlett paused in the act 
of peeling paper off a gallipot. 
“You're never off with ut your tea?” 

Amelia nodded. 

“Me mother ’ull be ’ome by six, like as 
not. 

Mer 


done, too ’ 


after all you’ve been and 


Well, if you must, you must. 


me, 


I'll cut you a slice of bread and jam to eat 
on the way. Perhaps you'd like that there 
fevver thing and the veil—tet 
of our 


remind you 


Sammy. See, Vll put it tidy round 


your neck and tie the veil round yer ‘at 
my, ain’t you smart: yout 
slice.” 


“Fank you.” 

Amelia kissed Mrs. Gauntlett because Mrs. 
Gauntlett 
out, 


seemed to expect it, and went 


In the excitement of the exit (though she 
had been thinking cabbages hard only a few 
Minutes before) of her 


the raison détre Visit 


‘What you been arter, dressed 
up in that fandangle ?’ '’— p. 254 
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to the Gauntletts’ shop slipped clean out of 
Amelia’s mind again. 

She ran 
by running 


better 

quite free from care. 
And not till she discerned mother large 

and uncompromising upon the doorstep of 


home—limbs are relaxed 


the House Sordid did the beet and the 
“nearty cabbage” rise up once more and 
rebuke her. 

Retreat was out of the question. Mother's 


She had 
already recognized a vegetableless daughter, 


eyesight was criminally excellent, 


\melia set her mouth and came on, walking 

“Where you come from, miss, dawdling 
as if you'd got a nundred years to live? ” 
shouted mother from afar. 

*Gauntlett’s shop.” 
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Mother’s eyes swept Amelia’s person, de- 
voured the heliotrope boa which trailed down 
her back, drew sparks as it were from the 
green veil, and then she made a cackling, 
sarcastic sound—the fifteenth 
honest laugh. 

“You look a figure o’ fun, upon me word. 
What you been arter, dressed up in that 
fandangle? ” 

“That fandangle ” was the price of a life, 
but Amelia, not being conceited by nature, 
did not think of it in those terms. She 
merely said: “Been playing wiv little boy 
Gauntlett—’e’s ill.” 

“Til? Wot’s come to yer ’and——?” 

“Oh! I knocked it against some—some 
white pointy fings.” 

We love those we serve. Amelia now in- 
cluded Cutter in the Gauntlett category. 
She had entirely forgiven him. And in any 
case she never involved outsiders in the 
family maelstroms. 

Mother drew in her breath a little with a 
hiss, and her voice rose an octave. 

“Nice doin’s when my back’s turned—nice 
doin’s, I must s'\y—pl’ying with strange boys 
and knocking yerself to pieces—dressed up 
like a Jack o’ Tags. Where’s my cabbage, 
miss—where’s my beet? ” 

The courage of cold 
Amelia nonchalant. 

“T forgot ’em,” she said, “clean—’ere’s yer 
fippence.” 

From a flannelette pocket she drew the 
coppers and tendered them upon an unsteady 
palm. 

Mother snatched them as if she could have 
snatched away the hand which held them 


cousin of an 


despair rendered 


from its thin wrist and have felt all the 
better for it. “Fippence ! You—you 
mawk, you. Yer father ‘ull look pretty 


when I biles fippence for 


’is supper, won’t 


Thought I telled yer to fetch the fines 
early and get ’em into the saucepan afore 

“Shall I run back for ‘em? ” 

“Run No, yer won’t run_ back. 
Up to bed you'll run, and sharp, too, an’ 
you'll get yer things off afore I can say 
‘knife’; and when you’re so far as your 
chimmey, you'll wait for me—sce? Now, 
none o’ yer lip—off yer go! ” 

So off Amelia went. 


back ! 


She hastily reviewed 


her chances of success if she stayed and 
argued the matter out. They were in 
finitesimal. Mother was not a_ patient 


listener at the best of times, and this was 
emphatically not the best of times. 

Three stairs she climbed, and then hot 
resentment at the aching injustice of life 
made her stop and clench her fists and grind 
her teeth, “Why teach us in Sunday 
School to give glasses of cold water to little 
ones and send us to bed supperless and 
slapped when we’ve given bowls of milk? 
Why? ” 

The sound of a man’s voice in the passage 
below switched her thoughts for a moment 
from her grievances. ‘The man, whoever 
he was, had come up to the door and was 
parleying with mother. Ah! His tone 
was familiar, It was Mr. Gauntlett, and he 
must have followed hot upon Amelia’s 
tracks. 

“Nevening,” mother said, in the inhos- 
pitable tone she kept for the tax-collector. 

“ Nevening, Your little gel forgot 
’er basket. I’ve brought it along and I’ve 
picked you out three cabbages which you'll 
find a little bit of allright, and there’s some 
early turnips and plums, and one or two 
things I thought ’ud come in with your 
young family. Oh! ah!—and the wife and 
me’s talked it over—and you order anything 
m reason you fancy for the next week—and 
don’t fash yourself about the pence. Your 


missus, 


young ‘un—well, she’ve saved my boy, we 
reckon—’e’s our nonly one, so we thinks the 
world of ’im, as it were. ’As she told you 
about it? No! Well—this is how 
*twas——” 


At this juncture the front door banged 
with the wind, leaving mother outside. 
Amelia, though she strained hard, could 
only hear indistinct murmurings—but they 
were enough to go on with. 

flope rose slowly, pharnix-like, from the 
ashes of despair. 

She sat down on the stairs and waited for 
her pheenix to soar. 

Ten minutes later Mr. Gauntlett had 
gone, 

Mother back into the house and 
suddenly sent a shout, intended to pierce 
the closed door of the bedroom, almost into 
Amelia’s left ear. It quite deafened her for 
the moment. 


came 


‘Yer can put them things on again, 
*Melier, I’m —-I’m—goin’ ter forgive yer 
this once. Come ‘long down when you're 


done, and say 
mother’ 


, ‘I won't never do so again, 
‘ave a bit of supper’ 


and yer can 
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SECTION 


K; n 1 f t 1 nN J First Prize, One Guinea ; 


Four Prizes of 5s. 


om D 2 t 1 f 1 O n Open to all Readers 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. A Pair of Socks, as illustrated below, and for which the instructions are given, are to be worked by each competitor. 


2. The Competition is open to all readers, but each entry must be the actual work of the competitor herself 
y } 
3. Every pair of socks received in connexion with this Competition will be forwarded direct from THe Quiver Office 
3 7 
to the “ Save the Children Fund.” 
y- All work should reach this office not later than February 1, and should be addressed : “ Knitting Competition, THe 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The results will) be announced in the April number of this 
magazine. 


The Editor's decision is final. 


ATERIALS: 1'y ozs. of Paton’s 5442 round.—Like the 49th round. 
4-ply Fingering, dark grey, fawn or 55th, 50th, 57th and 58th rounds.—No 
any useful shade such as navy, and — decrease. 
four steel needles, No. 16. 59th round.—Like the 49th round, 
ABBREVIATIONS : k., knit; Knit twenty plain 
s., slips rounds. (43. stitches en 


together. the pins.) 

Arrange 23 stitches for 
the heel, the seam in the 
middle. 

For the HEEL: On the 
needle having the seam- 
stitch, knit 11, purl the 
seam-stitch, knit 11. Zurn, 
leaving the rest of the 
stitches unnoticed for the 
present, p. and k. alter- 
nately, 19 more of the 
short rows, p. one row. 


Cast on 48 stitches, set 
ting 16 on each of three 
needles. 

Make 24 rounds of rib 
bing, that is: k, 2 and p. 
2 alternately. 

25th round.—Kk. 8, then 
raise a_ stitch the 
preceding round for the 
seam-stitch. This must 
be purled in future rounds 
till further notice. K. to 
the end, 

Work 23 rounds in plain 
knitting, 

4oth round. till 


there are three stitches 


Now disregard the seam- 
stitch and turn the heel 
a9 tollows: 4%, 
over, k. 3, k. 2 tog., turn, 


before the seam-stitch, S.. 1. 35 2 tog., Laren, 
1, k. 13 draw the slipped kK. 3; 2 tog... tart, 


stitch over the knitted one, 


thus decreasing, k. 1, p 


> 
turn, 's. 1, k. 3, k..2 tog., 
the seam-stitch as usual, 
k. 1, k. 2 tog., k. the 


rest. plain 


tog, Wire, 3, Pp. 
50th, sist, and p. 1, Ss. 


K. 4, k..2 tog., K. 1, 


537d rounds.— Plain knit 


ting in each case with no A Plain Sock for a child of S. 1, p. 5, Pp. 2 tog., turn, 
decrease. two to four years tf, 
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3. P. tog., p. 3, 1, 
k. 6, k. 2 tog., k. 1. (9 stitches left.) 

Pick up and knit 17 loops down the side 
of the heel flap just made, k. 20 stitches on 
the instep needle, pick up 17 loops along 
the second side of the flap. To get the 
required “spring ” when picking up the side 
loops, it will be advisable to raise two 
stitches instead of one atter every third loop. 

K. one plain round, thus beginning the 
Foor, 

2ud round of foot.—Knit plain across the 
first heel needle till three stitches are left, 
s. 1, k. 1, draw the slipped stitch over, k. 1, 
k. across the instep, and on the third needle, 
k. 1, k. 2 tog., k. the rest plain. 

3rd round, 


ig 


Plain, with ne decrease. 
Repeat these two rounds till there ere 
tcrty-one stitches left 


Ald Competition entries should be porwardea to the 


Save the Children Fund,” and wor to this « 


Knit 20 rounds plain. 
For the Tok: Decrease as usual at the 
beginning and end of each needle. 

K. 4 rounds without decreasing, 

Decrease as before. 

K. 3 rounds without decreasir 

Decrease. 


1g. 


kK. 2 rounds without decreasing. 
Decrease. 
kK. 1 round without decreasing. 


In the next round, k. 2 tog. all 


round, 
Now turn the sock wrong side outermost, 


thread the end of wool left at the tip of the 
toe through a large needle, pass this through 
all the loops left on the pins. Draw up 
closely and run the wool in and out several 
times through the back of the work to make 
it all quite secure, 


Editor. Other garments should 


Save the 
Children 


Knitted and Crochet Comforts 
By 
Ellen T. Masters 


Our Necdlecraft Section this month is devoted specially to the making 

of useful woollen garments, any of which would be welcomed by the 

“*Save the Children Fund,” which is appealing urgently for warm 

clothing of every description for the children of the devastated areas of 

Europe. All garments illustrated in the following pages should be 

forwarded direct to the “Save the Children Fund,” 26 Golden 
Square, London, W.1 


LL the items illustrated are simple in and so simple is the cap that the novice 
plan and quite easily made. The must be a novice indeed who does not 


jersey is knitted on two needles and — understand how it may be enlarged by more 
is so elastic that it could be arranged 


sO as rounds of double crochet for the crown and 
to be usetul for any child from three to six of tufted pattern for the brim, 
years of age. A variation in size can readily The knickerbockers, too, with — finer 


be obtained either by using larger pins or by needles will work out well if a smaller ze 
casting on a larger or smaller number of is desired, while a deeper ribbiny 
stitches which will admit of the same pat knees will not only lengthen them but will 
tern of ribbing. The sleeve enable the work to keep well in it place 
horter, and they are so and will give still turther © play for the 
elastic that they will adapt themselves to 
the girth 

One 


rouna the 


s, too, are easily 
made loner ol 


ot any arm. kor 


really trong garment it always 


No., larger or finer, of the pins make 


a very de firvite change mn we tor the sock a 


advisable to cast on either with a deuble 
trand of wool, or to use with the wool a 
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A Child’s Jersey carried out in knitting 


strand of Svlko, or some. similar thread 
that matche it in colour. Casting off 
should nearly alwavs be done very loosely. 


hread greatly lengthens the lives 


of stockings and socks if it be used with the 

wool tor the part that fits over the knees, for 

the heel flap and tor the toe. It should in 

the last case be added when the decreasings 
} 


alt 


weun with which the end of the foot is 
shaped, 


Child’s Knitted Jersey 


ATERTALS Half a pound of 
Paton’s \lloa Wheeling,  3-ply, 


TeV, NAVV, OF mixed colour 

Ing, as preferred, and a pair of bone o1 
Vulcanite needle No. 8. 

\BBREVIATIONS knit; p., purl; s., 


slip; tog., together. 

he jersey is Decun at the lower edge ol 
the front. Cast on 66 stitche loosely, 

Rib twelve rows, k. 3 and p. 3 alternately 

Rib by knitting and purling alter 
nately for eighty-four rows, or about fou 
teen inches, counting from the cast-on 
stitche 


rou, Rib tal, cast off for 


the front ol thre neck, till It) titche aie 
1374 “J 
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left at the end of the row, rib these, 
then turn, rib 1g, cast on to corre 
spond with the cast-off stitches, 
the 1g with which the row was 
begun. The number of stitches on 
the needles should be 66 as before. 


rib 


Rib eighty-four rows as the 
front part of the jersey, then rib 
with 3 plain and 3 purl for twelve 

Cast off loosely. This completes 
the body of the jersey. 

The SLEEVE is begun at the cuff. 
Cast on 48. Work twelve rows of 
ribbing to correspond with the bot 
tom of the jersey, knitting 3 and 
purling 3 alternately. Then rib as 
in the main part of the jersey till 
eleven or twelve inches are done, 
counting from the beginning. It 1s 
better to have the sleeve too long 
than too short as it is apt to draw 
upwards in wear. The cuff can be 
tacked back if desired. Cast off 
rather loosely. 

Make up the jersey next. Sew 
up the sleeves, join the back and 
front of the body, taking care that 
the ribbed band on each section 


wie 


The Knickers to match Jersey 


if 
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comes exactly even on 
each side. Leave five 
inches free at each edge 
at the top for the armholes. 
Sew the sleeves into place, 
putting their seams 
against those of the body. 
Stretch the edge at the 
top to fit the armholes. 

For the COLLAR: Cast 
on 63. Rib by knitting 1 
and purling 1 for two 
rows. In the 3rd row.— 
K. 1, * make 1 (by bring- 
ing the wool forward), k. 
2 tog.; repeat from * all 
along. K. 1 at the end. 
In this row are made the 
holes which hold the cord. 

4th row.—K. 1 and p. 1 
all along. 

Continue to rib as usual 
till twelve rows in all are 
done above the cast-on 
stitches. Cast off loosely. 
To fix the collar to the 
neck of the jersey see that 
the seam comes between 
the collar and the outside 
of the body, where it will 


be hidden when = the 


The specially strong ribbed type 
of Stocking 


former is turned down. Press the seams with 


a hot iron, taking care to 


Knitted Glove for a 
young child 


keep a wet cloth 
between this and 
the knitting. 

Make the Corp 
next. Work 
chain (using a 
moderately coarse 
hook) 
enough to fit 
round the neck 
and tie in a good 
bow in frort. 
Work slip-stitch 
back the 
chain and fasten 
off. 

For the Pom- 
PONS, Wind some 
of the wool about 
thirty times 
round two fingers 
of the left hand 
or over a piece 
of card about two 
to three inches in 
width. Tie these 


bone long 


along 


8 


MATERIALS : 


Wheeling, 3-ply, and two needles, 


windings together very 
firmly, then cut through 
the strands of wool half. 
way round beyond 
tying. Fluff out the 
with a large pin or a steei 
knitting-needle and clip 
them in, roliing the balls 
between the hands to make 
them a good shape. Sew 
one firmly to each end of 
the chain cord, after it has 
been run through the holes 
of the 3rd row. 


the 
ends 


Knickers to match 


Jersey 
and narrow, 


first ght these 

knickers look small 
being ribbed, they 
extremely elastic 


but 
art 
and 
should be extremely com- 
fortable in wear. Also, 
they have the merit 
coming fairly high up the 
thus extra 
warmth and allowing fo! 
droppiag somewhat as the 
child grows. 

of Paton’s 


body, giving 


5 Alloa 


No, 8. 


OZs. 


Some workers may prefer to do the ribbed 
waist and knees with a pair of steel needles, 


No. 


10 of 


12 


This will enable 
more compactly, 
\BBREVIATIONS : 


them to grip 


k., knit; p., park; s., 


slip; tog., together. 

Begin at the WaAIst and cast on 60. Rib 
6 rows by knitting 3 and purling 3 alte 
nately. 

7th row.—K. 1 and p. 1 all along. Thm 
rib is continued throughout the work as ta 
as the bottom of the legs of the knicket 
Always s. the first stitch of every row. 

8th row.--Like the 7th row, 

oth rew.—Rib 4, turn, s. 1, rib 3. 

10th row.—Rib 0, tur, s. 1, rib 8. 

11th row.—Rib 14, turn, s. 1, rib 13. 

12th row.—Rib 19, turn, s. 1, rib 18 

13th row.—Rib 24, turn, s. 1, rib 23 

14th row.—-Rib 29, turn, s. 1, rib 28 

isth row.—Rib 34, turn, s. 1, rib 33 

and 7th rows. 1, rib to the end 
60 stitches in all). 

18th row.—S. 1, increase in the next 


stitch by working twice into it, 


first at the 


| 
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front and next at the back, then rib to the 
end of the row as usual. 

19th row.—S. 1, rib all along. Remember 
to keep to the rib as far as possible when 
any increase or decrease is made in the 
rows. 

Repeat the 18th and 10th rows five times, 
thus getting six rows of increasing alto- 
gether (66 stitches). 
30th row.—S,. 1, increase, rib to the end, 

31st row.— Like the 30th row. 

, row.—S. 1, rib the rest (no in- 


s2nd 
creasing). 


Work the 30th, 
times more, 


31st, and 32nd rows nine 
when 86 stitches should be on 
the needles. 
Work one more 
begin to dex rease 
61st row.-——S. 
62nd row. 


row like the 32nd, then 
for the leg. 

1, k. 2 tog., rib to the end. 
Like the 61st row. 

637d and 64th rows.—S. 1, rib the rest. 

Work the last four rows twice more (80 
stitches). 

Now rib as usual and decrease at the 
beginning of every row till 60 stitches are 
left. 

For the KNEES, rib 10 rows, knitting 3 
and purling 3 alternately. Cast off. 

Make a like the 
first. Take a large needle and some of, the 
same wool, fold one section in half, and, 
beginning at the lower edge, sew it up to 


second piece exactly 


the depth of six inches. Join the second 


piece in the same way, then place the two 
front: margins and the two backs together 
and seam these also together, keeping the 
join as flat as possible. 

Press the seams with a hot iron, placing 
a damp cloth between this and the work. 

Phis pattern will be found extremely easy 
to follow. It can also be adapted with very 
little trouble to suit a child of any size and 
figure. It is as well to cast on and off with 
a thread of Sylko taken with the wool for 
the sake of additional strength, 


Ribbed Stocking for Boy 
of 8 to 10 


OYS vary much in size at the same age, 
but this stocking, being ribbed, will 
fit a stout leg and foot as well as thin 
It is made in quite an easy pattern 
and can be 


ones, 
managed successfully even by 
an inexperienced knitter. 

MATRRIALS: About 41: Paton’s 
4ply Fingering any desired colour, or mix 


O7s. of 
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ture of shades, and four steel needles, No. 
12, A little of Ardern’s Sylko, No. 5, is 
required for the casting-on. 
ABBREVIATIONS: k., knit; 
slip; toz., together. 
Cast on 62, 


s., 


that is 20 on each of two 
needles and 22 stitches on the third needle, 
using a strand of Sylko with the wool. 

Rib by knitting 1 and purling 1 alter- 
nately for twenty rounds. 

21st round.—K. 1 and p, 1 all round, but 
at the end of the third needle increase 
by knitting first into the front and then into 
the back of the middle stitch. This extra 
stitch is to be purled as a seam-stitch and is 


An attractive Cap carried out in crochet 


a good guide as it must run up unbroken till 
the heel is worked off. 

Change the rib now, knitting 2 and purl- 
ing 1 till further notice. 

Rib 7o rounds. 

Now begin the shaping for the CALF: 
* K. 1, k. 2 tog., rib to the end of the first 
needle, rib the second needle as usual, and 
on the third rib till four stitches are left, 
s. 1, k. 1, draw the s. over, k. 1, p. the 
last stitch which will now serve as the seam 
stitch. 

Rib 6 rounds. 

Repeat from * five times, keeping the 
ribbing as even as possible after the shaped 
rounds. 

Rib 48 rounds without decreasing, for the 
ANKLE. 

Now divide the stitches for the HEEL. 
Upon one needle arrange 12 stitches, then 


roles 
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the seam-stitch and 12 more stitches. Teave 
the remaining 26 stitches for the instep. 


Rib 24 rows backwards and forward 
the 25 stitches to make the HEL 
Always slip the first stitch. 

To work off the K., 


on 
LAP. 


14 (no ribbing 


now), s. the first stitch (this will not be 
mentioned again), k, 2 tog., k. 1, turn, 
p. 2 tog., p. 1, ¢urn, k. 6, k. 2 tog., k. 1, 
durn, p. 7, p. 2 tog., p. 1, turn, k. 8, k. 2 
toe., k. 1, turn, P. 9, p. 2 tog., p. 1, tern 
k. 10, k. 2 tog., k. 1, frm, p. 11, p. 2 tog., 
Pp. 1, turn, k. 12, k. 2 tog., k. 1, tern, p. 13, 


p. 2 tog., p. 1, turn, k. 15. 

Pick up and k. 18 stitches dewn the side 
of the heel flap, rib the instep 26 stitches on 
to one pin, pick up 18 stitches along the 
second edge aot heel, slip 8 of the 15 stitches 
left from the heel on to this needle and the 
remaining 7 on to the needle that already 
has the 18 picked up stitches on it. 

Rib one round. The instep needle is to be 
ribbed till further notice, so the following 


directions will apply only to the plain 
knitted back—or sole—of the foot. 
2ud round of foot.--On the first needle 


k. plain till 3 stitches are left, k, 
On the third needle, k. 1, s. 1, ko 1, draw 
the slipped stitch over, k. the rest plain. 


2 tog.. kK. 


round.—K. and rib with no de 
creasing, 
Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rounds till 48 


stitches are left on the needle his allows 
from heel to foot and there- 
fore will lengthen the 


considerably. 


evood “spring 


lite of the stoc Kings 


K. and rib 30 rounds, 


To work off the Foor: 


1st round.—K, till 3 stitches are left on 
the first needle, k. 2 tog., k. 1. 2nd needle. 
K. 1, s. 1, k. 1, draw the over, k. till 
stitches are left, k. 2 tog., 
needle.—K, 1, s. 1, k. 1. draw the over, 


k. the rest. No more ribbing is to be done. 


K. 3 rounds plain. 
Repeat the ist round. 
2 rounds plain, 

Work as in the rst round, 
K. 1 plain round, 
till 16 


Repeat from about stitches are 


left. Cut off the wool, leaving an end of 
everal inches. Thread this on a large rue 
needle, slip the stitches on to it and draw 
the wool up closely. Pass it down to the 
wrong side and take a few rows of darnit G 


stitches round and round to strengthen the 


tip of the foot before finally cutting off the 
way. 

Damp and pre 
manner. 


the stocking in the usual 


Knitted Glove tor a Child 


ATERIALS : One of Paton's 
4-Ply Scotch Fingering, dark erey 
or navy blue, and four short steel 
needles, No. 13 or 14. 
ABBREVIATIONS: k., knit: s., slip; tog., 
together, 


07. 


Begin at the Wrist on 44 
stitches, that is, 14 on each of two needles 


and 16 on the third needle. 


by casting 


Rib thirty rounds, knitting one 
purling one alternately. 

Knit ten rounds plain, then for th 
THUMB: On the first needle. k. increase 


by knitting a loop raised fre 
round, k. 1 
of the 


m the preceding 


3 ine rease as before ; k. 
round plain, 

Work two rounds without in< reasing, 
44th round. 2, 


3, Increase, k. the rest plain. 


increase as before, k. 


Repeat from * seven time There should 


be seventeen stitches for the thumb Slip 
these on to three needles ar d knit on them 
sixteen plain round Phe remaining 
stitches should be run on to a piece of thread 


or taken up on a large safety 


pin 


To shape the top of the Thumb, k, 2 to 


once on each needle, then k. 4 rounds 
plain 

Oth round of thunh 
repeat from * all round, 

Work 2 rounds without decrea ing, cut 
off the wool, leaving séveral inches. 

Pick up the loops with a large rue needle, 
draw the end of the workine wool through 
them closely, turn the thumb inside out, and 
tasten off by making a few stitche ip and 
down through the back of the knitting, then 
cut off the wool 

Return to the stitehe left on the atetyv- 
pin. Pick up and k. 4 loops from the base 
of the thumb, divide the rest on the thre 
needles and work round i: plain knitting for 
eight rounds, 

For the First FINGER: S. > stitches from 
the inside or palm of the hand, cast on - 
lip 7 stitches from the outside S. the rest 
of the loops on to thread or a safety pin. 
\rrange the wteen lowp on three needles 
and k. reund for 24) plain munds, then 
decrease and fasten off exactly above 
an scribed for the thumb, 
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For the SECOND FINGER: S. 6 stitches 
from the palm, cast on 4, pick up 6 stitches 
from the back of the hand and pick up and 
knit 4 stitches from the base of the first 
Arrange these on three needles and 
Shape the tip of the 
finger and fasten off as before. 

For the THIRD FINGER: S, 5 stitches 
from the palm side, cast on 3, s. © stitches 
from the outside of the hand and pick up 

from the base of the second finger, k. 24 
rounds and decrease as usual. 

For the FINGER:  S. the stitches 
that are left on to three needles and pick up 
and k. 3 stitches at the base of the third 
finger. K. 23 plain rounds and work off the 
finger as before described. 


finger. 
work 27 plain rounds. 


These gloves are as easy to make as 
gloves well can be. If extra warm ones 
wrist, be- 
ginning with the first ten plain 


are required, omit the ribbed 
rounds, 
When everything else is done work a band 
of Joop knitting on a foundation of twelve 
or fourteen stitches. About thirty rows in 
all will be enqugh. Cast off and sew it 
along one edge securely to the lower margin 
of the glove. 


Crochet Cap for Baby Boy 


ATERIALS: One and a half 


ozs. of Paton’s Alloa Wheeling, 
;-ply, and a medium-sized bone 
crochet hook. 
ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain; ss.,_ slip- 


stitch; dc., double crochet. 
Make a ring of 3 ch. Work in de., taking 

up both loops at the top of the preceding 

round, 

ist round. § de. into the ring. 


?7.—Work 2 de. 


the first round. 


roun 


into every de. of 


round.—1 dc., increase by working 
repeat all round, 


It is a good plan to run a piece of coloured 


2 dc. into the next stitch: 


wool into the work to mark the beginning of 
the round 


jth round. 1 de. into every de. of the 
preceding round, 
sth round.—2 de., increase as in the 3rd 


round: repeat all round. 
Oth round.—De. all 


creasiny, 


round with no in 
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sth round.—3 de., increase; repeat all 
round, 

8th round.—De. 
oth round. 


round, 


With no increasing. 
4 dc., increase; repeat all 


Work thirteen more plain rounds without 
increasing, that is, twenty-two rounds in all. 

Turn the cap inside out and begin the 
BRIM. 

23rd round.—Make a tuft thus: 2 ch., * 
wool over the hook, put this into the work 
and draw the wool through; repeat from 
twice more, then draw the wool through all 
the loops on the hook at once, close the tuft 
with one chain, 1 ch.; repeat from the first 
* missing one dc. after each tuft. 

24th and 25th rounds.—Like the 23rd 
round, wotking cach tuft into a space be 
tween the tufts of the preceding round. 

26th round.—De. all round, putting 1 de. 
on the top of every tuft and one de. over the 
ch. between the tufts. Fasten off the wool 
and run in the ends. 

It is quite easy to make a cap like this in 
After the oth 
round, make de. as usual, then a round with 
5 dc. between the increasings. Still mere 
rounds may thus be added if an extra larg: 
cap is wanted, or if the wool used is fine 
than that recommended. The border must 
be made wider to correspond, four or five 
rounds of tufts being worked instead of 
three, 

For the Tur? in the middle of the crown, 
wind some of the wool about fifty times 
round three fingers of the left hand. Tie 


her tightly with very fine 


a larger size if required. 


the strands toget 
twine, or a double length of coarse crochet 
Cut the wool across, opposite the 
place where it was tied, and fluff out the 
ends of the wool with a large pin or needle. 
Clip the strands to ensure that they are all 
of the 
firmly into its place in the middle 
crown. 


cotton, 


same length, then sew the tuft 


of th 


This cap offers a good opportunity for the 
use of small quantities of wool, for the brim 
and the tuft on the crown may, if liked, be 
of a different shade from the rest. ‘The two 
makes of wool must be of about the same 
thickness, or the brim will work out too 


large, or the reverse, in proportion to thi 


Crown, 


ial 

n’s 
ey 
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most vivid and intimate fashion. Neverthe- 
less, because this has become such a widely 
spread and loose-lipped kind of truism, I 
heve lately begun very seriously to doubt its 
correctness. Maybe we have recently grown 
not to fear Death for our loved ones quite so 
much as we once did; but as to Death in 
itself—our own attitude towards that last 
and the greatest act of all in the ceaseless 
Human Drama—have we not still much to 
learn? 


Have We Learned Our Lesson ? 


Let me explain. 


Had we really learned 
our lesson aright in those poignant years of 
1914-18 we could not have sunk so easily as 
we have done into our present round of ex- 
citement and distraction, or become so avid 
for change or for pleasure. We should, on 
have told ourselves quite 
earnestly, but quite gently and sweetly, that 
we had been privileged to see right to the 
bottom of purely human griefs, and that 
henceforth we could never be the same 
bogy-ridden men and women we were in 
the old bad times when a type of coarse 
materialism was in 


the contrary, 


fashion and we were 
bidden to labour as though we were im- 
mortal. As it is, we pretend that in the big 
things of life we 
free. The old 
are the times to cry “ Never again!” 
once again we say very heartily 
Shakespeare : 


have become very care- 
shadows have lifted—these 
And 


with 


“We are of such stuffs as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded by a sleep.” 
Sut this, be it noted, does not alter our 
essential viewpoint of Death. We still talk 
of Death in the old hushed accents. We 
are still at many pains not to discuss our 
own last ends. Indeed, the better to hide 
the essential realitie eood people 
who go regularly to church and have never 
tipped a table, never tumbler 
round an ouija board, and know practically 
nothing of the rise and spread of modern 
Spiritualism, have taken to 


even 


cha ed a 


referring to 


A Talk for the New Year 
By 
Humbugs—Death! Stanhope w. Sprigg 


OWADAYS it is but a trpism to ob- 
serve that the war has brought home 
to the hearts and minds of the pre- 
sent generation the idea of Death in the 


Death as “going west,” “passing over,” 
‘beyond the vale!’? Not once in a score 
of times do you hear the good, sound Eng 
lish, “He is dead!” 


Is this Christianity ? 


[he other day I was walking up the 
Harrow Road—surely one of the dreariest 
and most depressing of all the main arteries 
that run for any considerable 
through the centre of London. I was on my 
Way to a cemetery at Kensal Green; and | 
Was accompanied 
literary 
minedly 


distance 


by one of these young 
who are quietly but 
rationalistic and who love to 
envisage a tragedy in a gibe. As almost 
inevitably happens, we were overtaken by a 
funeral procession—one of the most pompous 
and depressing pageants of woe that I had 
ever seen. The corners of my _ friend's 
mouth wrinkled as he surveyed the display 
of handkerchiefs. 

“If these people had any Christian fee! 
ing at all,” he said suavely, “they could not 
sorrow like this! Why? 
morrow maybe they will give an order for 
a tombstone, and the odds are they will put 
on it as the text: ‘Tle giveth His beloved 
sleep,’ ab olutely unconscious of the absurd 
contradiction of that assurance with theu 
grict in black-plumed, 


men deter- 


Jecause to 


iolk t-palle 1, 
semi-pagan pageant, that seems a cross be- 
tween a circus Hindu 
suttee !” 


proce sion and a 


Are We Sincere? 


And when I got to the cemetery I glanced 
casually at many of the inscriptions on th 
tombstones. My 


friend alas! was right 
One of the most popular of all was that 
beautiful surely the 
comfort of millions of Christians in the long 


‘He giveth This 


assurance, sweetest 


procession of the centuries, 
beloved slee 


Here, really is the kernel of th whol 
problem, 

Lhe dot vive ITis beloved al 
instead of lifting up our hearts to the Givel 
of all good when that overwhelming bene- 
faction comes we drape ourselves 1n black, 


we darken our homes, we make a virtue Oo! 


— 


| 
| 
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tears and of a low form of auto-hysteria, 
whereas our chief thought should be, 
“Thanks be to God! Oh, when will He 
call us? ” 


False Ideas 


Am I pleading for something unnatural 
ind mock heroic? I think not. A very 
dear old lady I know who has seen and 
sorrowed and suffered much, and _ who, 
nevertheless, loves me very dearly, and 
would like to agree with me, reminds me 
that the founder of Christianity Himself 
wept at the grave of Lazarus, 
He sanctified all True. 
When, however, | pressed her on the point 
she was not quite sure why Our Lord wept, 


ind theretore 


human grief. 


f 


and if, after all, He wept not because 
Lazarus had really died, but because to help 
others’ unbelief He had to call Lazarus back 
to this Great School of Suffering, and En- 
durance, and Discipline! Yet I know we 
merely human parents often find our eyes 
heavy with tears when our children go back 
to school after the holidays from their 
homes. 

The truth, unfortunately, seems to be 
this: So few of us get our ideas right about 
“That King of Humbugs--Death!” In 
theory, we learn as children that it is 
|. M. Barrie 


as 
once said, the most beautiful 
all, the most splendid climax 
that has ever entered into the heart of the 
Divine, In practice, we find as years crowd 
upon us that it is made and spoken ot as 
the summit of human tragedies, that the 
mere thought of it turns strong men pale, 
and that the smallest reference to it will 
often cause the best of women to burst into 
tears, 

Yet it can’t be both, can it? And is it 
not about time that we individually made 
up our minds exactly what it is—-not for 
our father, 


brother, sister, Wile, or mother, 


ut for ourselves ? 


Not to be Mentioned 


The other day a very clever story went 


the rounds about a newly arrived millionaire 
Who was staying at one of the biggest 
London hotel To him went the friend of 
his youth; and the Weart of this friend re- 
jolced as he found his hand seized by the 
millionaire, and he heard the cheering 

rds: “Welcome, friend of my school- 
days, welcome ! ” 


A moment later they were seated with 
glowing eyes in front of each other, and 


the millionaire began: “And now, old 
friend, tell me, how is that good wife of 
yours? Bright, happy, well?” 

“T am sorry to say she has gone insane. 
She is now in a private asylum!” replied 
the visitor, a break in his accents. ‘* There 
is no hope for her. None at all!” 

“Dear me, dear me, how sad!” com- 
mented the millionaire. 
brightly: “But your son? A fine chap he 
must be! What about him? A= smart, 
clever child as I remember him! Surely, 
he makes up for your sad separation ?”’ 

“No,” said the father, reaching for his 
handkerchief, “he does not. He has just 


Then more 


gone bankrupt and is in jail!” 

“Ah!” cried the millionaire dramatically, 
‘T am glad 7 never married. Luckily, to 
distract you, you have your business.” 

‘No, I have not! I have just been sold 
up! I could not stand the high costs of 
production, the demands of labour! ” 

“But,” interposed the millionaire in a 
final effort to pierce the visitor’s gloom, 
“what about your daughter, dear little 
Dorothea! Surely she is with you and a 
comfort to you? ” 

“No,” said the man, bursting into tears, 
“she is not. She died two years ago!” 

Rising unsteadily to his feet, the million- 
aire stumbled towards the fireplace and 
pressed an electric bell. His summons was 
answered by a gorgeously clad footman wh« 
stood respectfully at attention. 

“T can’t bear the mention of Death!” 
said the millionaire in hollow’ accents. 
“Take this gentleman away, footman, Li 
is breaking my heart!” 


An Unnatural Attitude 


Well, of course, at first sight this may 
seem very absurd or very cynical, just a 
it happens to strike upon your mood, but 
really is it so inappropriate as you are 
tempted to think? Have you ever tried to 
discuss a bereavement with a newly found 
friend, or even amidst a group of relations 
who really cherish quite a fondness for you? 
Have you not noted how features stiffen, 
nervous coughs are interposed when Death 
is mentioned ! 

Yet Death is the common heritage of us 
all! 


Wanted—A New Way of Thinking 


I do wish very much that there was a new 
way of thinking about Death (their own 
deaths) among all classes of professing 
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Christians. 


Roman Catholics have a service 
that they call Bona mors, in which they in- 
voke a happy death; but why should not all 
who be longs to the HLlousehold of Faith tram 
themselves to the so that 
Death come it must, they 
shall be able to fold their arms contidently 
their breast and 
thing of terror but as 
sounds of 


ame plou 


when comes, as 
across it—not as a 
children greet the 
the bell that tell them lessons at 
last have come to an end? 

Why should we repeat 


ereet 


Macbeth : 


** And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death *’? 


with 


Or even quote Miss Ethel (¢ littord, who is 
said to have got surprisingly the pathos of 
man’s fleeting life into these wistful lines : 

‘Tar away in 


Sieeping 


Egypt the strange kings lie 


Rising and falling 
Through seed time 
time for reaping, 
They wait 


knows.”* 


, the old Nik 


and 


flows ; 
growing, and_ the 


and we wait, for what—none 


A Lovely Thing—Not Ugly 


Let us rather take the standpoint that 
Barrie has done in his latest dramatic work 
that “Death is a very lovely thing and not 
a very ugly thing, that Death is the land of 
the ever-young, and that mourning hearts 
should realize it is nothing but cruel to wish 
that their dead could return.” 


Rather, we 


should 
Douglas, “It is better for us to be left in 
this 
phantoms, and to wait here in peace 
in our 


with James 


grey, sad life of ours, with it quee) 


till we, 
turn, escape from our shows and 
into the serene reality beyond. We 
can all be sorry for our sorry state, we can 
all feel that we are phantoms and that om 
life is a dance of shadows, but we 
never forget 


Death ! ” 


shadow 


should 
the mysterious loveliness of 


The King of Humbugs 


Some Americans, wiser than we English, 
have just started a society to make peopk 
realize that it is as necessary to prepare for 


Death as it is to provide for their daily 
needs; that it is equally as “inter 


ting” to 


talk about death as it is about life; and 
that the gruesomeness of death should be 


relegated to the ash-heap of Time. 

We are too old-fashioned to favour that 
kind of propaganda here, but we can remem- 
ber that even Dr. Johnson said, “Grief is a 
kind of vain idleness!” Afterwards we 
may go a step further and declare not only 


“that Death is the King of Humbugs,” but 
that a fine ideal for each one of u to be 
Happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghast smooth life, dead at heart, 
Tame in earth’s paddock as her prize!’ 


THE NEW YEAR 


ACH New Year day Time cuts the thread 
That binds us to the vanished past. 


Its tears, and eares, 


Its woes are gone, its troubles dead, 


And we are free at 


It is the road ahead we sean 


Whene'er the year is new. 


Again we gird our hearts, and plan 


For better days. 


In things secure and true 


Thanks for the hand that 


The cares of moments sped. 


Thanks for the years 


But more for all that 


‘**Tis better on ahead.” 
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and pangs are fled, 
last. 
We hope again 
steals away 
leave to-day, 
seems to say: 
CLARENCE FE, FLYNN. 


| 
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HAT dawn Strychnine Loam, return- 
ing across the prairie from a carousal 
in town, saw a jackal skulking along 
the north bank of the Silvertrail and shot it 
at surprisingly long range Pelts were ot 
little value at this season, midspring, but 
J bounties were good ( specially for hi 
| wolves and jackals When Loam rode up 
to his prize he was at first gratified, then 
anery ratified to find it was a she jackal, 
and angry to discover that she was nursing 

little one 

The wolver had no humane sentiments 
in the matter——Oh, no lo him a wolf or a 
| jackal merely represented a bounty, and 
| vher t] nder of his meant a death of 
linger 1 ery to the covote’s cubs, what 
really concerned him wa that he had 
Cheated himself out ot the possession ot 
the whole litter. lad he known that the 
coyote was nursing whelps he would have 
Watted in hiding for her, armed with a light 
rifle, and given her a tlesh wound that would 
| Maim but not kill the coyote, 
leeling the great sickne upon her, would 
have crept to her cub ~ leavine behind het 
4 betra blood-trail, and the wolver, 
exultant, could have tracked her to her den 
Where ver or cre ht bounty in addition to 


that for the her. were his 


5 


atter | 


—— 


Two days later young Steth Elwood, the 
son of the range owner, accompanied by the 
ranch boss, Lee, was riding along the Silver- 
trail when turning suddenly he was surprised 
to see what he took to be a puppy scram- 
bling over the ground on clumsy puppy 
legs in pursuit of Queenie, the fox-terrier, 
who accompanied them. 

Well, look at that, Tee! ” cried Steth. 
“ Where did that little beggar spring from ? ”’ 
l.ee looked, and as they both drew rein 
Queenie turned upon the puppy with a 
snarl, whereupon the little creature rolled 
over in an attitude of surrender and Queenie 
was disarmed. Her heart was soft, for at 
home she had pupptes of her own, but as she 
trotted on the little animal followed, and 
the men saw it was so weak as to be scarcely 
able to stand 
Hold on,” said Lee. ‘“ It’s a little 
coyote. You ride south there and head him 
ott.” 

The coyote whelp, however, was so ab 
sorbed in following the terrier that it took 
not the least notice of the men, so that the 
task of catching it was bv no means 
the exciting business they had expected. 
Lee slipped from his saddle called 
Ouecenic, then as the puppy came ambling 
up, looking at the man curiously, Steth threw 
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his rope from behind, and the coyote was 
a captive. 

It is to be feared that he bit and squealed 
and made Lee’s thumb bleed, at which the 
ranch boss was all in for tapping the little 
captive across the scalp and drawing the 
bounty. 

No,” said Steth, we'll take him home.”’ 

Lee looked at the boy. J.ike all cattle 
punchers he regarded coyotes much as one 
might regard a steel trap that possesses 
legs and runs about the range trapping any- 
thing of value to man. ‘“ What on earth 
for?”’ he inquired. ‘“ Jackals ain’t no 
good as pets, and I bet the boss will kick 
if you take him home.”’ 

“ Tecan doas like,”’ retorted Steth with an 
importance of person 
inspired by seventeen 


summers. “And—- 
look here, Lee. If 
we put that cub in 


a box having an open 
front, his mother will 
come and feed him, 
then we can get her 
too-—you savvee ?’’ 
Lee grinned. “She'll 


come and gnaw him 
out,” the man _ pro- 
phesied. Then after 


moment's thought 
he added—‘‘ Anyway, 
we can try it, Master 
Steth. got a 
couple of Number 3 
traps somewhere 
about the outfit, and 
we'll go shares in the 
bounty.” 

So the baby coyote 
back 
the ranch, given some 
milk, and finally 
placed in a chicken 
coop at the back of the outhouses. 
and Lee decided not to place any traps 
till the mother had or twice, 
and so had overcome her natural suspicion 
of this close proximity of man, and round the 
they to 
prevent her gnawing him out. 

The little coyote cried 
with his brothers 
previous night, but di 


I've 


“Out of the darkness 
a huge 
wolf” 


there came 
black - maned 
—p. 250 


was. taken to 


Steth 


been once 


coop spread some wire netting 


all night, as he had 
and the 


came, 


cried isters all 


mother never 


ause she was dead. ‘There was only one 
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who heard and understood nis plaintive 
whimperings the and 
somehow it made her restless, and she rose 
constantly to turn round and lick her own 
puppies. Once the coyote thought he got 
a faint whiff of his mother, and his cries went 
up ina wild crescendo, 


Oucenie, terrier, 


He did not vet know 
the scent of timber wolf, as he came to know 
it later, and the wolf, fearing some trap, 
decided not to go right in and kill that 
wretched little coyote. 

Next morning Steth was surprised to find 
that the mother had not been near, so he 
fed the little captive and left everything as 
before. The cookie noticed that Queenie 
visited the coop several times during the 
day and on her last visit her suspicion of 


the cub a natural 


nose 


chi 1 
to lick 


have 
death, for she was scen 
through the 

That evening, 
her 


seemed 


to 
his 
bars 

when Queenie was out with 
of the men went with a 
bucket of water, and did something dreadful 
to Oueenie’s puppies. They 


grels, you see, and the re 


master, one 


were all mon- 
‘onlar arrival of 


Oueente’s necessitated steps ol 
this sort. So, when Oueenie hastened 
back to her brood, she found her nest 


| | 
SS S 
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empty, save for the scent of the 


murderer’s hands 
She searched high low, 
miserably unhappy, and at the 
back of her mand was a lurking 
suspicion that man had done this thing. 
Had she faintest inkling 
of it she would have hidden the puppies 
in that secret cache of hers, behind the 
stick heap, where she hid so many of her 
treasures 


possessed the 


- and now, having searched the 
buildings, she went down to the Silvertrail, 
and her mother sense took her to a little 
patch of sand. 
found her little ones buried 


Ilere she 
cold, stiff, no 
longer a joy to her loving eves, and she 


newly-turned 


stole away from the horrible place, fearful 
of being seen in her misery, and hid in the 
stick heap 

Phat night the captive coyote whimpered 
and Quer mie: 
and kindled the mother love within her, and 
when all was quiet she stole out from her 
Wire 
hettings and the taint of man had no fears 
for her, and forcing her way 
barrier she 


listened. ‘The sound stirred 


hiding p! we and went to the coop. 


through the 
gnawed the puppy tree and 
caught him out. 

O gentle mother love, what an all-ruling, 
all-conquering blind to all 


, dead to all sense of self, the great- 


power you are 
blemishe 

est, gentlest power on earth ! Deep in the 
stick pile Queenie hid him, and there for many 
days the little fosterling rejoiced in undivided 
possession of the food that was meant for 
even. He throve apace, and his dread 
of men grew in proportion. Only at night 


time did he venture from the stick heap, to 


sit with his big ears erect, his forelegs 
wide apart, cocking his head from side 
to side as he watched the buzzing moths 
and siliy bumbles. 
As for Steth—he and his confederate 
arrived at the most natural conclusion. 
The only man along the range who could 
have distinguished the tracks of the terrier 
from those of a wild coyote was Strychnine 
Loam the trapper, and him they did not 
take into their confidence. ‘‘ She’s been 
and taken him,’ was Steth’s 
report, and when Lee _ had 
ambled up to look for him- 
self, his only comment was— 
‘‘ First time I’ve ever known a 
coyote face wire netting.” 


ie HOUGH the little coyote 
was growing rapidly in 


strength and staunchness 
of limb, his education was being sadly neg- 
lected. Had his mother lived she would, by 
this time, have taken him nightly on breath- 
less mouse-hunting expeditions, and thus, 
lesson by lesson, he would have learnt from 
her the things on which his success in after 
life was dependent. 


II 


As it was he received 
no such training, but for a coyote he was 
gaining a good deal of unique experience. 

A jackal is truly a creature of the wild. 
Keep him a captive all his life—force him 
into circus tricks if you like, but his fear and 
distrust of man will never die. Certain 
tricks of the chase Coyote knew by instinct, 
and example was not necessary in order to 
show him how to lurk in waiting among the 
sticks, then spring out at the sleek grey rats 
that sometimes ventured within his domain, 
Silly bumbles he caught by the score, and 
one day the rat trick developed into a far 
more exciting and perilous pastime. 

A great white partridge came and sat 
on the stick pile, and sang in a most startling 
and raucous manner. Coyote had seen these 
partridges before, and knew that they were 
good to eat, though he had feared to ven- 
ture into the yard where they lived. Now 
he mounted noiselessly and leapt, and the 
rooster vanished into the stick pile with 
no knowledge as to the manner of death 
that had seized him from below. 

That evening, when Queenie came to feed 
him, Coyote was not hungry, and the next 
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found him in the 
This was because rats had been attracted to 
the stick pile by the remains of the chicken, 
and observing this, Coyote had used the 


morning same state, 


remains as a bait—carrying it into the open 
spot where there was nothing to hinder his 
pounce, 

During the next few days several chickens 
disappeared, 
supporting, 
interest 


The little jackal became self- 
and Queenie to lose 
him. One of the 
boys, sauntering round the stick heap, saw 
White 


began 
in evening one 
feathers everywhere. 

“It’s the rats in the stick heap what's 
taking them chuck-ens,”’ he reported to Lee, 
and Lee got to work with a number of ‘‘ small 
fur’ traps, setting them as far back in the 
heap as convenience permitted. That'll 
hx ‘em,’’ was his final comment, and sure 
it the little within 
quite a few minutes. The trap closed on 


enough fixed coyote 
one of his forelegs, and at first he simply 
kia-wooed for Queenie, thinking that 
had bitten him; but. finding 
held the instinctive terror of the 
animal fell him. Dead to 
all feeling he dragged the trap deep into the 
stick heap, and there, for ten hours, fought 
and wrestled with it in an agony of fear and 
pain, Queenie went to him, but he was so 
fierce and red-eyed that she dare not go 
near. More terrible than a wolf trap was the 
one he had encountered, for it had tearing, 
crucl teeth, whereas a wolf trap is blunt 
anc toothless. 

With the early dawn the little coyote 
freed himself from the dreadful thing, and 
then it was that a great suspicion of this 
place fell upon him. He crept out of his 
and for the first time looked with 
interest upon the world without. The red 
rim of the sun was just peeping over the 


something 
himself 


trapped upon 


hiding, 


endless haze of the prairies. Away to the 
west the toothills rolled in an unending 
succession of light and shadow, and farthet 


till the great dim buttes reared like cloud 


palaces above the ha It was au infinite 
beautiful, breathlessly 


vrand, and into it stole little ¢ oyote, Casting 


world, endlessly 


fearful glances behind him a 


he he pped 


on three legs and nursed a fourth. 


He was leaving the ranch for ever, but 
With him he took this kuowledec 
that safety from to be found aa ta 
el threat thre cent ol steel 1 
the seent of death, 
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account 


LOAM, 
alleg 


Oo named on 
skill with 

poisoned baits, had his cabin at the 
canyon mouth about five from the 
ranch, and one day, returning home with a 


of lis ed 


miles 


large catch of whitefish, he left them strung 
under the eaves of his cabin to dry out prior 


to curing them for baits. Returning some 


hours later he had just cast off his gear 
when he found his feet entangled in some- 
thing. It was the line by which he had 
left the fish suspended, 

All the whitefish were gone, and there, up 


to the very threshold of his cabin, were the 


tracks of a coyvote—so fresh that a beetle 
it had crushed was still alive in its un- 
crushed portion, 

The jackal must have been here when 


Loam rode up, and now his quick senses 
prompted him to look about him. Was 
that a jackal, or was it a chimp of cactus 


crouching in the sand not twenty paces 
away ?) The wolver did not look straight 
in that direction, and now he began to 
whistle a careless air, engaging himself by 
disentangling his feet. But he caught 


a glimpse of one bright eye shining from the 
unattractive little mound, and knew that it 


was a jackal. 


Not ten seconds ago Loam had laid his 
revolver on the bench inside the cabin, and 
now there was nothing for it but to go and 
get the weapon. With a natural swing he 


turned in at the door, took up the revolver, 
and stepped out ready to use it. 


But the mound was gone. Yes, that 
second when his back was turned had 
given the animal the chance for which it 
waited—-the chance to put the cabin be 
tween itself and the man. Loam dodge 
to the back, justin time to see ttle cyclone 
of dust heading straight av a young, 
gaunt-limbed coyote, that ran on three le¢ 
and nursed a fourth 

Next day, when Loam went | round le 
again Jeft a string of bait ispended upon 
the wall, and beneath them, hidden in the 
sand, were two No. 4 Whitehouse trap 
When he came home at dusk one of the tray 
had been pulled out sy dirt 
Welle 

Straneve ‘ who tad nevel 
mixed with his own ki ce his helpless 
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puppy days, should grow up with all the little 
tricks —that betray the coyotes the world 
over—inherentin him. As a matter of fact 
Lame Leg had narrowly escaped the wolver’s 
set, and this experience added one more 
stone to the temple of his knowledge—that 
suspended baits, though tempting, are 
dangerous, 

\ little while later Steth Elwood met the 
wolver on the range. 

“There's a blame little wise coyote that 
I can’t trap about my cabin,”’ said Loam. 
‘Seen anything of her along at the ranch ? ”’ 

The boy shook his head. ‘ No,” he 
then after a moment's thought 
he added —"' But hold on—one of the boys 
When he 


a dog we 


answered, 


pegged out some skins to dry. 
went in the morning something 
thought—had rolled on them and chewed up 
the best, and finished by scattering dirt on 
them 


Loam laughe | “ That’s a coyote trick 
sure enouch,’ id he. ‘ Fairly reeks of 
coyote. Whatswas yvour dog doing that 
she allowed him about 2?” 


They both looked at Oueenie. ‘‘ Dunno,” 


sends any 


said the boy She usually 
along about his busi- 


coyote that happen 


ness, so 1 guess she must have been asieep.”’ 

But not even QOneenie’s master knew 
much about the night side of her char- 
acter in these days —how, almost every 


evening, a little lame coyote would approach 


by the corral, thence through stick 


heap, to meet her at the gate A friendly 
sign would pa between them, then the 
ovote would trot round as though = he 
owned the place He would explore the 
gal up tf round the henhouse, and 
trot off with anything left Iving about. 
Once a pair of chaparyjoe hanging on the 
bunkhouse wall, were missing when morn 


ing came, but later one of them was found 
roughly buried in the dungehill. 
All this time Lame Le 


ndertula 


was collecting for 
ssortment of knowledge, 
The injury to his paw was alas, permanent, 
and deprived him of his speed, 


so that he was 
compelled to rely more and more upon his 
Wits But for his intimacy with the haunts 


of man he would have fared badly in these 


days, for in many wavs the injury was a 
serious menace to him. Wolves—the big 
husky timber wolve are to-day as plenti- 


ful in the Silvertrail valley as when the 


buffalo myriads moved north and south each 


spring and fall. The buffalo are gone with 
the coming of man, but in their place man 
has stocked the foothills richly with herd 
of cattle, sheep and goats. On these the 
wolves feast, and between the wolves and 
the coyotes there exists a never-relenting 
feud. Lame Leg moved in mortal terror of 
the wolves, and it was only because they 
concluded that he was as fleet as the rest 
of his kind that he had managed to survive 
so long. 

That fall young Elwood organised a series 
of wolf and coyote hunts, every dog in the 
locality being mustered to the meet, where- 
upon the scratch pack, with an equally 
sciatch gathering of hunters, would beat 
the sage and the juniper for any lurking 
vermin, spite of the undisciplined 
conduct of the pack, most of the members 
of which seemed to regard the affair simply as 
a match-making contest, a fair number of 
coyotes were killed coyotes which, possess- 
ing the hereditary weaknesses of their kind, 
could not resist the temptation of running 
to the crest of the ridges to see what all the 
canine excitement was about, then yap 
their mockery. Moreover those that iell did 
so because they trusted to their fleetness, and 
in the end were outdistanced. 

Wolves too were killed—one or two long- 
legged cubs of that year—and so were a 
good many of the dogs. There was one 


wolf in particular that gave the pack 
black-maned brute, 


his wolf 


trouble—a big, gaunt 
whom the boys knew as Buttalo. 
had long mocked the efforts of Strychnine 
Loam, and it was this wolf that finally 
broke up the pack—or rather, broke up so 
many of its members that young Steth 
found himself the midst of a seething in- 
dignation of bereaved dog owners, who 
demanded compensation for their losses, 

You'll have to take it in a sporting 
spirit,’’ said young Steth. “ Ican’t pay you 
for your dogs, since you’ve had your share 
of the fun, but I'll tell you what Vl do. 
That big wolf is doubtless at the bottom of 
all this cattle killing, and I'll supplement 
the bounty by one hundred dollars to be 
paid to the man who gets him. Now 
vamoose.”’ 

They vamoosed, but the only one who 
went his way with a sense of contentment 
was Strychnine Loam, the professional 
trapper of the range. 

Just as there was 


one exceptional wolf 


| | 
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upon the foothills, so there was one excep- 
tional coyote—exceptional because he con- 
trived to avoid the limelight. Other coyotes 
might stand in silhouette upon the hilltops, 
yapping their mockery, but he did not. 
Other coyotes might depend upon. their 
speed, but fe had no speed and knew it. 
His strength lay in his knowledge of his 
own weakness, for on hearing the pack from 
afar he would sneak by the shadowy hollows 
away to the ranch—would hide in the very 
stick heap of his nursery days. No one 
thought of looking there—in fact, the hunt 
generally met two miles from the ranch 
and broke up an equal or greater distance 
away. Only at night time does the truly 
wild coyote prowling round the 
‘habitation of man, and so, at man's very 
threshold, Lame Leg sought and found a 
sanctuary denied his abler kin. 

Almost nightly Queenie saw her adopted 
son, and while there were no great demon- 
strations between them, each seemed con- 
tent to regard the other as a natural feature 
of the landscape. Then one night when 
Lame Leg came he offered Queenie an 
invitation to come out with him in the 
most approved dog form. The invitation 
consisted of a nudge of the shoulder, then 
trotting briskly off he would look round at 
Queenie to follow. At first she was reluct- 
ant, for her duty lay at home, but three 
times he came back for her, and in the end 
she yielded. Away up wind he led her, 
across the prairie levels where the shadows 
lay like ghost clouds, through gopher cities 
where the citizens sat like picket pins, then 
vanished backwards into their burrows with 
‘ churrs ”’ of derision as the two dogs trotted 
up. Once a great grey ghost-bird settled 
just ahead, and Lame Leg and 
dashed at it with chopping jaws. 


come 


Oucenie 


The blood of the wild dog was astir in 
QOueenie’s veins, and as she trotted on her 
mane began to bristle and her eyes shone 
with the wild hunting lust. Dim and unreal 
the prairie lay ahead, a land of half lights, 
of shifting shadows, just ahead of her was 
her wollish friend, and there was no sound 
in the the “ pitter-pat ” of 
their paws on the sand, 

Suddenly Lame Leg stopped, his head 
aloft, sifting every breeze. A faint whiff 
came down the night air, faint but seductive 
—the delicious whitf of calf, and Oueenie 
was for going right in here and now had not 


vastness save 


Lame Leg warned her with a growl. Up 
wind he went, very cautiously, zig-zagging 
yard by yard, and Queenie, who knew 


nothing of the perils of the coyote world, 
wondered at his Fifty paces, 
thirty, twenty, then convinced that the 
coast was clear Lame Leg trotted up and 
they feasted. Later on Lame Leg raised 
his head and stole away, motioning Queenie 
to follow. Then out of the darkness there 
came a huge black-maned wolf, who rum- 
bled thunder as he approached, and from 
a distant ridge Lame Leg yapped mockery 
while the wolf feasted, and Queenie looked 
on with shining eyes. 

This was but the first of their nocturnal 
forays together, and soon it became the 
fashion for Lame Leg to invite his foster- 
mother to any feast he found, and for 
Queenie to accept. 


caution. 


Many dogs in wild regions adopt the habits 
of the wolf at nightfall, living all day with 
their masters till, at the coming of dusk, 
civilisation falls from them like the falling 
of a veil, and they sneak up wind, watchful, 
furtive, hiding from man should he appear 
upon the skyline. And as night 
follows day, as sure as the Snow Moon 
brings her their wolfish habits, 
sooner or later, land them in dire straits. 

The crisp night air chills turned now to 
deadly frosts, and night 
a pine thicket with Lame Le; 
Queenie saw a prairie chicken hanging by its 
head from a bough about six feet from 
the ground. She looked up at it and 
whined to attract the coyote’s attention, at 
which he rumbled a warning in his throat 
and barged her with his shoulder. But the 
prairie chicken smelt endlessly good, and 
Queenie was reluctant to leave it, though 
her companion’s growls and bristling mane 
forbade her touching it. 

Next day Queenie remembered the prairie 
chicken. She thought Lame Leg had warned 
her against it because he wanted to return 
for it himself, and so she sneaked otf alone 


as sure 


SHOWS, 


one , passing 


it her side, 


to secure the prize. 
Under the suspended bird, though perhaps 


a yard to the north of it, was an ant hill, 
now a mound of snow, from the crest of 
which the bait hung within easy reach. 
Cautiously Oueenie mounted the hillock, 


sniffing suspiciously, for she too had an 
inbred of traps. ‘The of the 
mound was a likely place for 


fear crown 


setting, but 


== 
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Queenie soon learnt there was 
no trap there, and climbed up 
bright with 

There 
chicken, 


eagerly, her eyes 
the light of possession. 
dangled the prairie 
within easy springing distance 
temptingly in the 
leapt and 
to earth 
her jaws, 
trap was 
starting 
landing, 
and now Queenie was firmly 
held by the blunt, remorseless 
jaws of a No. 4 Whitehouse. 
How she fought and screamed 
and tussled, but no sound came 
mockery of 
long the 


moving 
breeze. 
seized it, fell 
with the prize in 
when—thud. The 
hidden, not at the 
point but at the 


Queenie 
back 


to her save the 
the echoes. Ere 
imprisoned paw was dead and 
cold, she was conscious of no 
mental agony 
of being trapped. She fell to 
trap, the chain, 
nawed at her own 


pain save the 


gnawing the 
the drag—g 
imprisoned paw below the jaavs, 
but there was no escaping from 
that vice-like hold. 

The day died in a sullen glory 
night 
Oueenie the 


came, but 
trost 


of crimson 
luckily for 
somewhat. 
But night brought its manifold 


snap had relented 


terrors and 
and the 
lower now, 


shifting shadows, 
little dog crouched 
flattened herself to earth, and 
lay still in silent dread. 

One hour, two hours passed by, then just 
behind her Queenie heard a sound like a 


human sigh. She turned, gnashing her 


teeth, chattering in terror, to see a big dog 
standing near, one paw upraised as he 


| 
looked at her with savage yellow. eyes. 


Then as their 
lied, and she 


eves met, QOueenie’s terror 
little whine of 
her foster 


uttered a 
greeting It was 
son 


Lame Leg 


The circled 
breeze. 


round, snifting the 

He bellied cautiously up to the 
snifted it and backed away with 
bristling coat, starting at a point just ahead. 
Clearly he wanted to help her, but this was 
a peril with which he could not contend. 
He stood with head raised, waving his tail 
slowly from side to side, then suddenly 


trap, 


‘It was a fight to 
a finish 252 
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he faced up wind, froze in his tracks: 
and stood watching, listening, with terrible 
intentness. 

Queenie crouched lower, for she too had 


heard or seen or smelt that dreaded sign 


Then down wind there came, so close 
that it was like a thunder peal, the awful 
rumbling grow! of a timber wolf! Over the 


whiteness, full into the starlight he came, 
walking stiti-legged, very slowly, and with 
lowered head. His eyes shone like awful 
balls of fire, saliva dripped from his naked 
black mane about his 
stood end, 


tangs, the huge 


shoulder blades straight on 
adding two inches to his towering stature. 
It was the black-manedcattle-killer on whose 
scalp lay the bounty—it was Buffalo! 

Did the lame little coyote steal away ? 
No, he stood his ground, his legs trembling 


beneath him, and answered growl tor growl, 
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You who know the coyote of the prairies will 
say, “‘ That was not a coyote trick! More 
likely he would slink to the nearest ridge 
and yap his mockery,” but L can record 
only what seem to indicate 
as tacts. held his ground between 
the big wolf and his helpless foster-mother, 


circumstances 
Lame Leg 


and the big wolf paused, wondering at such 
audacity. Then he charged with an awful 
chopping of jaws, intent on slashing that 
coyote to the snow, but the coyote was not 
there. And behind the 
he had stood, within a yard of the trembling 
Queenie, there rose from the snow a second 


very spot where 


pur of jaws—rose with a vicious snap, like 


the snap et wolfish jaws, and the big wolf 


fell with a roar of terror and dismay. 
He rose, and shook the snow from. his 
mane. Terrible to behold was he in his impo 


tence, and now he dragged the trap from its 
setting, hauled the heavy log from its scanty 
covering, and with upon 
Queenie to avenge his plight. 


a roar turned 

Snap, slash, snap went the jaws of a coyote, 
and the big wolf turned, his mask laid open, 
to face his assailant. Queenie lay trembling 
and took no part, for between her and the 
wolf stood her foster son. The big wolf 
charged and struck him down, but, hin 
dered by the trap, he could not maintain the 
advantage of his nimble foe. Snap—slash— 
snap went the coyote’s jaws again, a clond 
of powdery snow rose up on the still air, and 
the fight began, 

It was a fight to 


round the 


For yards all 
trodden flat, and 
d smudged with little stains of 
Clank-clank '’ went the chain of 
the trap, hurled this way and that, but the 


a finish, 


SHOW Wats 


smeared 


an 


brown 


dull and slanting jaws kept their hold. There 
were no witnesses of that awful fight, save 


the and the 


the 


unblinking stars cowering, 


trembling QOucenie, but snow told 


the 


story, told of each breathless, ghastty scene 
in the oldest writing ot the world. 
When Strychuine Loam came along 


in 

the morning he was mystified. There in one 
of h's traps lay the terrier, shivering with 
cold, strain and terror. Curled up beside 
her, apparently. still sleeping, was a little 
coyote with a crippled paw, his coat 
gashed and rent in a hundred places, 
He was dead. Farther away still, in the 
centre of that trampled ring, the big 
black wolf lay. stretched in the snow, 
He too was dead. Of the three only the 
terrier remained alive, and the signs told 
Wolver Loam that she was the first to fall. 
Wolver Loam was growine old In all 
his experience there were many things he 
could not understand—things which would 
seem to bring the world of fanes and fur 
nearer to the warm-blooded understanding 
of man himself—yet how can we—we who 


know the wild dog of the hills merely as a 


pa of TaVehous Jaws prowling without in 


the night blackness, we who at dawn sce the 
deeds of his bloody doing—how can we 
read his soul aright 2? Nature in her gentler 
moods is hidden from us by the kindlv 
shadows our vision cannot penetrate ; we 
see but dimly till the veil reached, and 
beyond that we grope in mystery. Or 


if for a moment the veil is raised, then we 
cannot beheve 
Farewell little Lame Le Soon tl 


ook winds will blow and 


rich with budding life. Coyote will call t 
coyote, and from glide to canyon love song 
will answer love song. But you, who in \ 
life knew but one love, will not be here 
one love which gave vou li! love all-ruling 
and all conquering, blind to | blemi 
dead to all pain of self, the purest, sweetest 
loveonearth. Lorsucha love you died—the 


Farewell ! 


only love you ever knew 
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Uidara Ranch. 
ARY and | have come 
clusion that the animals in Rhodesia 
make our lives a burden to us! 


England it is difficult to 
realize how easily this may 
be the case The animals 
at home behave -o circum 
spectly compared to ours. 
Cows, tor instance, do not 
enter your bedroom, not 
make weird notses just 
outside the window to 
wake one up from. the 
sweetest slumber Neither 
do hens insist up 


n laying 
eggs on the beds 

Over the cow. trouble 
Mary has really behaved 
extraordinarily well. They, 
the cows, have a craze just 
now for salt. The Mar 
savs they always tou 
about this time of yea 
\nyhow, no confirmed 
drunkard was ever more 
insistent in his search tor 
intoxicating liquor than 
our cows are for alt 
Night after night they 
break through the paddock 
Wire and make a raid on 
the homestead in search of 
salt, 

\s you: may suppose, 
Général, it is kept in the 
store—at least some 1s 
and unfortunately for the 
household they have four a 
this out They come | 
troops of threes and four 
and nozzle round the 
buildings in search of it 


1375 


ou 


Pertrait of Gertrude 


They break down the wire fence into the 
evarden, walk over the flowers and rummage 
about the back veranda where Mary lives. 
is when she hears them in the garden that 
literally and figuratively most 


nobly to the occasion. 
Mary and I are fond of 
the garden and we try to 
keep it a garden to be 
proud of, 

When she hears the salt 
scavengers breaking 
through the wire, she gets 
up in the middle of the 
night, hastily throws on a 
long coat, and goes vali- 
antly forth to drive them 
off. When one remembers 
how women are inclined 
to run from cows, even 
harmlessly grazing — in 
broad daylight, Mary’s 
heroism becomes patent. 

The other night she had 
a very trying experience. 
Hearing strange noises in 
the spare bedroom hut, she 
went to the doorway and 
looked in. For a moment 
-he could see nothing in 
the dim light. Then two 
shining eyes and an enor- 
mous pair of horns became 
visible, and she realized 
that one bDersistent female 
had actually managed to 
vet inside Her courage 
did not run to entering 
the hut, but she went 
round to the window, and 
poked the lady with a 
big stick until she man 
aged to get herself outside 
again. When she told me 
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I was struck dumb momentarily at the mere 
thought of what the situation would have 
been had I had a cherished visitor sleeping 
there! 

1 am bound to admit that awful things 
have, upon occasion, happened to my 
You vill remember the one who 
sat upon the cane-seited chair which had a 


visitors. 


* He walked c3olly up to the car 
and commenced flicking at the 
bees with a duster ’’—y. 256 


hornets’ nest suspended from it! 
one 


And the 
heaved up in the 
a greyhound sleeping under his 
bed which wished to change its position, a 
\nd by a 
bull disturbed be- 
cause Inky started having kittens in a box 


who found himself 


night by 


there was one chased up a tree 


and another much 


by his bedside. At first he thought it was 
a rat, and got a stick to drive it out. Then 
he heard a cat murmur, and, peering into 
the box, tumbled to the iMuation \iter 
which he went back to bed and le pt 
erenely, and we named the eldest kitten 
after him There was also the visitor who 
had the bad luck to arrive soon after a 


Orawn 


P. Kinsella 


swarm of bees had taken up their habitation 
under the boards of the spare-room floor. 
The bees never stung us, or our house bovs, 
but they stung any strange boy, and they 
stung our visitor. 
until the bees had gone to bed before 1e- 
tiring—and get up earlier than they in the 
morning. But so far no 


In the end he had to wait 


guest of 
mine has been rudely awakened by a cow 
glaring at him over the end of his bed 
though I perceive it is quite likely to hap- 
pen in the near future. 

For though you may think, Général, that 
a visitor would certainly have the door shut 

the horrid truth 
door! 

A door to the 


must out—there is 
spare bedroom hut is one 
of the things that Chip 
Is to do 


morrow and has 


been going to do to 

: Morrow for months, 
f x, 4 )) So that the whole 
herd might try to 
squeeze in through the 

curtains, betore any 
unfortunate visitor. is 


well awake, and that is 
hardly a 


contingency 


covered by the polite breakfasi 
table remark—‘“‘I’m_ sorry 
vou had disturbed night”! 
Ot course, with seve visitors... 


but there -we'll leave it at that! 


only you do get rather a lot 


of uninvited ones in Rhodesia. 


On several occasion rrunt- 


ing and snorting audibly, the Man 
has got up and gone out. His 


favourite device is to fire a gu 


into the air, which, in the be 
ginning, scared them hack to 
their own paddock. . But, Jike 
birds and a scarecrow, they soon got used to 


“it's 
savagely 


that old 


one night, when 


white beast,” said he 
w had to drive 


them all the 


wav back to then paddock 

himself, have to her a Jessen.” 
The next night they came again. “Til jolly 
well pepper her with fives,” he erunied, 
grovelling for his) slipper “Can't you 
strengthen the wire?” [ suggested mildly, 
from owarm comty tronghold. 
Strenythen the wire! with a wither 
cent NO mere pen can portray It's 


trenevthened every but that old 


white be peal would lead “em through any 


thing.” 


f 
\ 
; 


= A minute or two later 1 heard the usual 
v5, report, and knew that the “peppering ‘i had 
hey been administered. She stayed away for 

vait three nights and then came for a second 
1e- 4 dose. The Man seemed rather to enjoy it. 
the But three days later a boy came up to say 
of that a cow was dead. Chip was not there, 

sow and I asked “ What did it die of ? ” 

d “The Boss shoot it,” said the boy. 

“Shoot it! repeated, astonished. 

' “Why did he do that?’ 

that “Shoot it at night,” said the boy. 

hut “Oh! exclaimed, “not the old white 
NG one!” 

“No,” shaking his head, “nodder one.’ 
one And then Chip arrived and learned that in 
“hip his determination to peppel the old white 
‘+t beast and teach her a 
las lesson, he had somehow 
to managed to pepper a 
ths. promising young cow, 
hole also, and the poo! thing 

to had taken three days to 

ani there is a bull 

named Bonfire, the 
ai father of Blazes, who 
aint is no longer valuable 
fact enough to occupy a 
TN “solitaire ” stall, and 1s 
ey left in the paddock at 

night to feed himself, 

eet instead of dining sump 
lot tuously oft specially 
ia hought foodstuff. For 

i this insult he revenges 
ran himself by breaking cut 
His and wand ring around, 
gun He father fond of 
‘ starting all the dog 
a barking at once about 

: 2a.m., and of leat 

a until it give when he - 
rive Proceeds to chew up 
tock all tender plants and 
ap flowers in reach. On 
ity the last occasion when 

od. Chip had to be away all 
he surpassed him 
dly, Everything was 
old. carefully arranged for 
het the spec lal protection of Mary and m« the 
It’s we told to ln n vuard, and Ch 

id bs ordly house bov, instructed to leep 
oO ad hut >» the house, When | awoke 
AD tha morning, and strolled lightly out on to 

the veranda to view the unti ¢, as ls my 


JILL ON A RANCH 


daily joy, I found myself confronted with 
old 
regarding me with sleepy eyes, and fiom 


Bonfire, standing a few yards away, 


evidence around he must have been there 
most of the night. Had I chanced to be 
scared by anything and run out to call 


Mary, I should probably have barged right 
into him. I sent for the capitaou and re- 
quested an explanation. He could only say 
that Bonfire had broken out, but, evidently 
made nervous by the stern light in my eyes, 
he went to meet the Man on his return, and 
offered a very lucid explanation and 
apology. 

Then there are the bees. 

The last time we went for a Sunday pic- 
nic, When all the preparations were com- 


; She went round to the window, 
Wi and poked the lady with a big 
stick ’’—p, 253 


plete, and Grimp, who was our guest, was ex 


Lins ms of 


impatience to be ocr, the 


\lan tetehed out the ar, to tind that a 
warm of bees had settled inside it, mainly 
the tre ca 
It k i whole hour to get rid of them 
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and in the process the cook boy was stung 
in both the his ear, 
Mary on her neck and Chip and I on cum 
hands. Grimp took a guest's privilege and 
remained indoors reading until I attacked 
him. 

“Come, Grimp,” said I, “you're an up 
holder Higher Thought, and Higher 
Thoughtists believe that nothing can hurt 
them if they are absolutely unafraid of it— 
surely the bees wouldn’t touch you at all!” 


eyes, house boy on 


ot 


He took the hint and went out, walked 
coolly up to the car and commenced fli king 
at the bees with a duster. He kept on foi 


twenty minutes, quite unperturbed until all 


were dispatched—and nol a single bee stung 
him. 

On two other occasions they swarmed in 
the car and Chip’s language grew more 
lurid each time. One felt the bees should 
have shrivelled up! Then there were thice 
occasions When a -Wwarm managed to pe 
into our bedroom. They got under the thoor 
through a ventilation brick, and nearly 
worried me into a vouthtul erave. Three 


times Chip was stung in his bed, and twice 


] put on my boots with a bee hidden away 
inside which promptly stung my foot. At 
such times I think 1 do feel something of 
an kmpire heroine. It keeps from 
wiring tora passage on the next boat home 
For it takes davs to eet rid of the bec 3s, and 
all that time one has to pi k one’ step 
carefully across a floor upon which halt 
stupetied ones crawl in all directions, ready 


to sting upon the slightest provocation, 
lo revert again to the motor car, another 


of Rhodesia’s trying animals nearly landed 
us out on the veldt all night. We wer 
returning trom the Lone Cow Ranch, and 
had to climb a steep hill about four miles 
trom our homestead \s we sped along be 
fore reaching it, we were suddenly arrested 


by the sound of an extraordinary whistle 


coming from somewhere inside the bonnet 
We looked at each other in amazement. 
‘I hope it isn’t going to blow up,” 
vested tentative! “What on earth is it 
“Goodness knows! ” answered Chip—and 
Grimp, at the back, was eaually mystified 
Then we came to the hill nd the cat 
grunted and snorted and jibbed, and we 
began to think we hould neve 
It was with igh of velet reached 
ummit, but Instead ta ju run 
car seemed to strucele alor Vith great ditt 
culty. The next da vhen Chip we t 
yet it out of the varagec, it refused to budac 


He commenced a careful examination and 
found a snake had writhed its way into the 
hot-air pipe leading to the carburettor, 
blocked the throttle and got itself burnt in 
half, leaving its two halves wedged in the 
engine, 

The nearly drove Cousin 
Roger into a lunatic asylum I have already 
mentioned, but the fleas that disport them- 
selves in homestead 
alluded to when Chip told the 
wod 


caucht fifty-one in ons day. 


bugs which 


oul have only 
assembled 


had 
will lec it 


gentry of the neighbour that he 


We 


go at that! 

The ants, described at length, would take 
up too much time and space; but I might 
relate how the latest breed of them oozes 
out of small holes in the wall in mass 
formation, and hangs there in large lumps, 
like some odious excretion, inside our din- 
Ing-roon., 

The walls have to be scraped down and 
they make me feel quite sick. Grimp helps 


me with his Higher Thought, and I pretend 


that I do not mind them, and tell myself 
that they could not hurt me in any case 
no, not even if the walls oozed elephants. 
But how I wish, all the time, that they 
would ooze secretly in some dark corner 
where need never behold) them [he 
white ants that will cat up almost anything 
Ivi ) on tae vround are known to evervone, 
Phe even eat the wooden supports of 
verandas, and undermine houses. I once 
left a sunshade out all ht, and in the 
morning there was nothing left but the steel 
trame, We all te them with a deadly 
hatred, l fear them also, for thev can do 
<o much damage before they are found out. 
|} heard of a man the other day who wrote 
home to his mother, I love everything 
about Rhodesia except the white ants and 
the white women.”’ 

The hoary old evnie! Sut where else 
in the world, IT wonder, will he find refined 
rentlewomen putting up better fight 
iain dithcult condition Only that I 
foresee he would rT \ vood fight! 

Certain! one foe 
them for that One admires and re 
erves further judeme 

\s a set-off eA I mav relate how 
a white wom: friend ot nine travelled 

ee hund miles in Central Africa with 

ther white woman d one hundred and 
nt Carrie white man 
When asked later it she had not 
wervous, unprotected imon many 
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natives, she remarked, “I have never found 
the black boy in Africa so dangerous and 
tiresome as the white man in other coun- 


tries. 

It would seem these two might found a 
Society of Mutual Antipathy and Riven the 
rest of us with their views 

Of course, there are plenty of animal 
pests in England, but 
crows do not eat up 
your chickens, and 
hawks carry away full 
grown fowls, and rats 
get many of the eggs 
Horses do not die sud- 
denly from a mysterious 
disease that only takes 
about twenty-four hours 

kill. Dogs are not 
martyrs to fleas, which 
it is most difficult to 
cope with, and they do 
not bark half the night 
at jackal. I can quite 
believe there is anothet 
set of worries as bad 
and worse, but when I 
heat people at home 
lightly exclaiming, 
‘Life is so difficult in 
long to go 


and live in Rhodesia,” 


is if it were a Utopia 
of blissful serenity, I've 
got to set down, with 


es) 


cold precision, un 


emotional black and 
white, the sort of blis j Cue 
ful serenity it really is 4 d é' 

On the other hand, **Grimp arrived with a tent for himself, and Drawn by 
where in England could a minute piccanin as valet ’’—p, 258 ———- 
Chip and I have a 
week-end like om last ? 1 prevailed around. Before ou granite ledge a wor- 
upon him to do «a camp-out for a_ few deiful stretch of country was outspread in 
days, and he sent off two boys to build . semicircle reaching to vast horizons 
a grass shelter at particular spot There were ridges and vleis, winding 
had: choses The new adav-we dispat hed rivers, groups of trecs, fantastic kopye S, 
the wagon, laden with camp furniture and ue mountains, forests, strange boulders 
food, had a good riding horse led over, and — of granite like hoary old ruins. From owt 
followed in the car ourselv We went to ledge we could just sit still and see it all, 
a most beautiful pot about nine miles dis- watching the changing lights, the ¢ lasing 
tant, and camped on a lovely ledge ot hadows, watching—watching- for the herds 
granite among trees and aloes and golder { big game most certainly there, if orly 
grasses, with a tall kopje towering behind, we should have the luck to see them 
Which was a senershaciyn blending of greys and Khe boys cut armfuls of long dry 
greens patchworked with orange lichen. A cented grass tor our beds, and dragged up 
little stream tric kled lown beside us, and huge drv logs for our evening. fire Fon 
an air of romance and mystery Was all themselves they hung up a tarpaulin § to 
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sleep under, and quickly formed an open-air 
kitchen to cook in, 
tent for himself, and a minute piccanin as 


Grimp arrived with a 


valet, and we gave ourselves over to aban 
doned, care-free enjoyment. 

Nothing mattered! 

If the soup was smoked, and the buck- 
steak had cinders with it, and ashes got on 
to the fruit tart, it was of no consequence 
out there in that wonderful primaval 
country. 

We washed in a thimbleful of water; 
dressed with a hand-mirror or biscuit-tin 
lid; wondered what weird animals might 
be on the floor of our shelter, or under the 
grass beds; shook the grass seeds, ectc., out 
of our clothes, wandered about in dishab- 
ille; stood up or lay down; had meals at 
any old hour; laughed, slept, groused, ex- 
plored in an atmosphere of radiant sun- 
shine and utter freedom. Of course, our 
well-trained natives are an immense asset. 
Our cook boy furpasses himself on these 
occasions, and is as cheerful as we our- 
selves over any drawbacks. We dined in 
the light of an enormous log fire, and then 
sat on for a long time watching the won- 
derful stars and the silvery moon, talking 
with that delightful, idle inconsequence of 
the camp fire, and listening to the ever- 
elusive, ever-mysterious of the 
night. 

The next morning Zandonda brought us 
steaming hot cups of tea about sunrise, and 
we threw open the curtains of our shelter 
to behold the tops of the kopjes above a 
bed of soft mist, for all the world 
like a lovely snow scene rosy and gold with 
the rising 
bed had 


laughed 


sounds 


white 
sun. Grimp groused because his 
so but we only 
at him, as, clad in a wonderful 
gown, he lounge: 


been lumpy, 


dressing 1 in a long chair 
by the embers of the last night’s fire. 

The next evening we were visited by a 
large troop of baboons, probably a hun- 
dred or so, which were travelling in Indian 


file through the thick grass below our 
granite ledge. When they got to the foot 
af the ledge and saw us, they barked 


angrily, as if we were blocking their path. 
And so, no doubt, we were, for they filed 
on, making a big détour, and reappeared on 
the kopje behind us, where they settled in 
for the night, 

“Come 


for my mealies, I expect the 
blighters!” grunted Grimp, who lived 
round the other side. “I had troops among 
them three times last week.” 
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next 


morning 


The we heard a great 
squealing and chattering going on at the 
top of the kopje, and wat 
their and prepare for 
trek. two little baboons 
received chastisement in the most approved 
manner, and lustily—I_ expect 
they were being impertinent—and finally 
the whole troop moved off. 


the baboons 


arise from slumbers 


the day's One or 


screamed 


Chip and Grimp went off on a shooting 
expedition, with their horses and two boys, 
They wanted me to ride with them, but I 
was well content to remain on our lovely 
granite ledge and wander over it, finding 
fascinating little streams, 
and wonderful views the east. 
through thick grass at a walk is 
hausting, and not a 


little woodlets, 


to Riding 
most e@x- 
at all, 
whereas life in a primitive shelter was, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed it. 

We stayed five davs, and on the fifth 
Mary was driven over | Chip’s new 
manager to see the camp and help to pack 
up. She did not seem very impressed with 
the She had a ramble the 
rock, and said afterwards, alluding to the 
extensive view, 


new expcrience 


spot. 


round 


“Fancy all those miles and 


miles of country and not a town nor a vil- 
lage, nor any houses—just nothing at all 
It’s very wild, isn’t it! I like Umdara 
best. 

And then I realized that it is just  be- 
cause there are no towns and villaves and 
houses that I love it. From Umdara we 


look across miles and miles of lovely coun- 
try, across just 
views, but on each side of us, though 


as extensive and wonderful 


invisi 
ble, there are dwellings, and to the south we 
look down upon a populous valley about 
twenty miles away; and becau I know 
many of the people who dwell in this 
valley, it has lost for me that elusive, 
romantic aspect that is so dear to my soul. 
When one knows a district and the people 
in it, the imagination has small elbow- 
room; but take a vast tract of uninhabited 


country, with cloud shadows, and wonder- 


ful lights, and the soul may go off at any 


hour on a fascinating voyage into the 
realms of the “never never ”’ land 

When I come back to England I know I 
shall think often of those eve with 


the log fire throwing a bright glow over the 
ind the the sti 
t] rough the like friendly angel 


the little sickle moon sailing like a 


trees eranite irs shining 


leaves 
spit it 
ye wel across the 


which somehow 


ter! 


ImMmensity, 


eemed so much less distant and ible in 


= 
| 
| 
bad . 


that empty land. For myself, I think this i 
because, instead of humans ali around, | 
feel conscicus of invisible spirit friends 
some that I have known and some that I 
have not known, but all friendly, and all 
with that wider understanding which shall 
be our great delight when we cross the 
border to them. 

From what they have already conveyed 
to us, we know that they are able to come 
nearer, and to communicate either verbally 
or mentally, or by inspirational writing, far 
more easily 19 a clear, virginal atmosphere 
than in an atmosphere that is murky with 
the confused thoughts of many humans, 
and so, in the high veldt, for me it is as 
though the heavens leaned down, and in my 


THE COURT OF DREAMS 


mind there is a wide and deep content con- 
cerning all the problems of the Universe. 

1 wish that you and Frills might be here 
to share some of the wonder and sunshine; 
and, at the same time, I feel that the isola- 
tion would be bad for both of you. Many 
pleasant, interesting friends all about you, 
to take you out of yourselves and keep you 
alive, and interested in passing events, and 
in humanity, is probably your best tonic at 
present. I look forward to bursting in 
upon you both next year, to hear all the 
news of the world, for surely such a con- 
stant stream of visitors from every country 
and clime must make human news-sheets of 


you. 


(To be continued) 


The Court 


of Dreams 


HERE’S a narrow, stone-flagged passage, by an old, dark archway spanned: 


You will find it just where Fleet Street swells the bustle of the Strand. 


An archway with a time-worn shield, beyond which sunlight gleams 


2S ar d fs ourt of -eams, 
On the cobbles and the old red roofs within my Court of Dreams 


There are tall old houses round it seem to watch you as you pass, 


There are benches where the railings guard the little plot of grass. 


There are windows, dim and diamond-paned, and doorways wide and deep. 


Time’s hand has spared my Court of Dreams and ieft it here, as!eep. 


There's a pink mzy-tree in blossom sheds its shadow on the stone; 


There are elm-trees softly swaying with a breeze that’s all their own. 


In the crowded, teeming city, with its glare and heat and din, 


You will never find the little breeze that drifts through Clifford’s Inn. 


There are ghosts at doors and windows, quiet ghosts of bygone days ; 


In the shadow and the sunlight still they tread tl! 


1e old worn ways. 


Down each dusty staircase thronging, so their ancient haunts they pace; 


And their silent voices hail me in the silence of the p'ace. 


Outside the people hustle and they hurry to and fro; 


In here we only loiter with an idle foot and slow. 


Outside the new sboys clamour war. But 


here—so still it seems, 


One half forgets the world of sounds, within my Court of Dreams. 


WEAVER. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


BY THE 


tr 


The Way of All Flesh 


I cannot always live on the sublime 

heights. Even kings, one may 

suppose, get colds in the head, 
and editors are permitted a touch of the 
‘flu. on occasion. Of course, one ought 
not to say much about these things 
except, maybe, in a chatty medical article 
telling you what not to do when you have 
already done it. Still, when you come to 
think about it, most of us fall ill at some 
time or other, and perhaps to the gener- 
ality of people the is inter 


esting than Mesopotamia. Illnesses, of 
course, fall into different categories of 
respectability. For instance, one does not 


expect sympathy for a bilious attack. <A 
bihous attack is distressing, inconvenient, 
revolutionarv—but you can't expect letters 
of condolence on it) from strangers and 
triends. Appendicitis, on the other hand, i 
the ailment of kings. One can retire to 
one’s private nursing home under a halo of 
glory if one is permitted to do so under 
its auspices. A few years ago neurasthenia 
was the fashionable malady: but it has 
been somewhat overdone of late, and it is 
as well to catch something else if one wants 
to be correct. 

Now influenza falls neither to the right 
nor the left; it is neither peculiar nor aris 
tocratic, but, on the other hand, it is quite 
respectable and is still prevalent in po'ite 
society. 


A Novel Week 


With this explanation, I may mention that 
I have just recovered from an attack of 
influenza. The symptoms were quite ortho- 
dox, the course of the disease quite ordinary, 
and there were no complications, so that I 


200 


cannot demand your sympathy or curiosity 
on any medical grounds. <As_ however, | 
spent a week at home under novel and 
unusual conditions, surely there should by 
more to talk about than three weeks at the 
othce on ordinary, everyday lines More 
over, as you, my reader, may at some time 
have travelled along the same road it may 
be quite interesting to compare experiences. 


<$o 


A Matter of Temperament 


In the first place, it is curious how dif 
ferently illness affects different people. | 
remember spending half a night waiting ona 
patient who had just contract d pneumonia 
He was in a most talkative mood, and told 
me things both numerous and wonderful 
Another patient I know alwavs sings at 
temperature tor degrees, and can remain 
both cheerful and sociable up to 103 degrees 
Indeed, some people when they are ill want 
the whole family at their bedside: they like 
to be companionable, even in sickness. They 
fecl it an act of unkindness if vou leave 
them for a moment. Even visitors are 
ushered into the bedroom, as a matter ot 
course, and an illness become a more 
sociable athair than a holiday 

I am not like that. Is it because I am a 
mere man, Or is it a matter of tempe rament 
Perhaps some of those more experienced 
will enlighten) me \nyvhow, when |] am 
ill I like to be let alone. This does not 
mean that F do not require attention: on 
the contrary, I like to be waited on, pat 
ticularly in the matter of food. Some 
people when their temperature soars into the 
hundreds, eschew food and live on a pale 
mixture of soda and milk until the ther 
mometer normal again This, 


mace. 
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believe, is quite correct treatment according 
to the medical axioms of the day. Correct 
or not, it doesn’t appeal to this particulat 
patient, so | become tor the time being a 
connoisseur of sustaining bev@rages and 
light nourishments. With this excepticn, 
whilst actually ill I like to be let alone. 
| develop an unwonted capacity for explor- 
ing the borderland between sleep and wake 
fulness: | eat and sleep, toss and turn, and 
generally doze. 


Se 


The Besetting Problem 


Everybody who has had the ‘lu. knows 
that it must take its course while you take 
to bed. You can’t hurry matters, and it is 
useless to worry. One must, however, do 
something, particularly from the third day 
onwards —the more so when the perilous 
period of convalescence supervenes. 

What do you manage by way of amuse 
ment? 

rhe worst possible thing, of course, is to 
think or talk about business, or anything 


appertaining to it. If you have a business 
or calling, torget all about it. Banish busi 
ness letters—and bills. Bills are ever with 


us these days, and we ought to be quite used 
to them all the same, It Is distinetly pro 
vocative to receive, say, a plumber’s bill on 
the third day, or even a polite intimation 
from one’s tailors. Even worse, a bill tor 
house repairs, or an assessment form for the 
income-tax might send the temperature up 
seven degrees, with fatal consequences. For 
get about E.P.D., high cost of living, bills 
vou haven't paid, and the money vou are 
losing. Take, instead, to light literature 
On the whole, the daily paper seems harm 
less enough, particularly if you take a 
government organ. Bolshevism isn’t so bad 

in the distance—and the state of things in 
Greece is as harmless as the assembly of the 
League of Nations when one is comtortably 
tucked in bed. with a « up ot beef tea at one’ 
~ide, 

There comes a time when one cannot read 
the paper anv more. Either there is no more 
paper to read, or the strain on the eyes 
prohibits reading. What do you do 'n this 
case, my fellow sufferers When you come 
to think of it, there must be a whole host 
of invalids and convalescents with time on 
their hands and not knowing what to do 
The cry for amusement, surely, becomes an 
urgent one in such conditions 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 


The Refuge of Femininity 


One imagines that the womenfolk come 
off better than the sterner sex in this eme1 
gency. Is knitting allowable? Can one 
crochet in bed? This, perhaps, is asking too 
much—and the problem rather arises when, 
amid groans and tribulations, one plants 
oneself down in the easy chair by the fire. 
What zs the poor patient to do with himselt 
all day?. It is all very well’saying, “Don't 
worry ” and “Try to keep cheerful”; but 
what is wanted is some cheerful occupation 
that will prevent worrying. One thinks of 
the ordinary masculine hobbies: golf, walk- 
ing, cycling, motoring. One thinks of the 
garden! Ylorror of horrors, on a murky, 

ludgy day when one is feeling as weak as 
a rat. Motoring’ When a breath of fresh 
air cunningly dodging through the chinks 


of a closed window sets you complaining 
bitterly of the “draught ’! Clearlv, some 
thing is wanted to fill the gap, and I think 
when I am better I shall mention the matter 
to Mrs Sturgeon, and see if she can't get the 
New Army of Helpers to invent a trick or 
two. e 


Some Sort of Solution 


A light hobby for complaining convales 
cents ! 

Something had to be done, and what I did 
I do not mention in any spirit of pride: fai 
be it for me to claim to have found the 
ideal solution! Anyhow, on the third day 
| raked out an old map of England and some 
pre-war guide books, and planned my holi 


days for next year. As the question of cost 
was rigidly excluded, the task was hoth 
cheerful and free from worry I planned, 
1), a motor tour through the valtey of 
the Wve to Aberystwyth; (2), (as I haven't 


a motor just now!) a train trip embracing 
Matloc k. Buxton, and the Potteries to see 
if Arnold Bennett be a true prophet in his 
own land); 3), a re-visit to the Cornish 
coast, breaking the journey at Lyme Regis 
and Exeter, and returning through Bath and 
Oxford; and (4), a tour through France and 
Belgium. TI am glad to say that each trip 
was attended with ideal weather, and both 
hotels and travelling companions were all 
that one could desire. The pastime was 
pre-eminently successful 

On the fourth day one was able to crawl 
out (oh, blessed relief !). The sun was 
shining (oh, rare good fortune !). T made 
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for the village and inspected, once again, 
the good old village shops 

Then I had an inspiration 

I entered the and de 
manded to see all the games they possessed. 
From these J 


local tov hop, 


made a selection of all those 
likely to be “cheerful and not worrying,” 
and proudly carried my purchases home. 
Then I settled down to play. 


<So 


Going the Rounds 


I must confess to lamentable ignorance 
of indoor games. I used to play ches 
other Christmas, but it is 
best of 


every 
hard work at the 
times; cards have never sec med to 
Warrant then 
condemnation by good people on the score 
of their wild However, - 


norant or not, there were the games, and, by 


me to be so fascinating as to 
wickedness. 


a stroke of fortune, a young maiden of seven 
was a fellow sufferer and therefore 
to be fellow partaker in the frivolities of the 
hour; happily as I did not catch her cough, 
and she did not catch my “flu, we wergable 
to sympathize without too much approxi- 
mation ! 

We tried Halma. This 


enough, but gets rathet 


able 


seems exciting 
worrying in 
We next tried “ Tiddlywinks.” This cer 
tainly called for no special mental effort, 
though the cunning little counters 


yarts 


did not 
seem to get on with the particular brand 
of table-cloth our table fay 


ure 

We found our treasure trove included a 
set of plaving cards. ‘This necessitated a 
vast amount of explanation to enable the 
infant mind to grasp the intrinsic worth of 
knave and kine queens and aces 
However, a simple game of “beat your 
neighbour out of doors” fell in with the 


requirements of simplicity and cheerfulness, 


and gave one an appetite for tea. 


<je 


Back to Dominoes 


Perhaps the most satisfactory of the host 
was dominoes. The effort of followine the 
numbers could not be called distr ne, and 
the youthful patient soon entered with zest 
into the possibilities of the came. As a 
variant, Mrs. Editor kindly initiated us into 
the mysteries of “three and fives.” This 
entailed an amount of arithmetic sufticiently 
taxing to the infant mind to keep it o¢ 
cupied On the other hand, once grasping 


the fact that fifteen is divisible both by three 
and the 


over excited, 


five, more adult mind need not be 
L recommend dominoes to the 
convalescents of the fourth « 
perhaps 


will kindly 
mendation 


lay In return 
fellow. sufferers 

better recom- 
Please write and tell me, and 


I will pass on your inspiration to a w iiting 


Worl Id. 


some sympathetic 


make an even 


Dr. Brighton 


Che tifth 
Brighton. 


dav was fine 


and T tr 


I make no apology tor taking the 


went 


risk, It was risky, I admit. But IL have 
always found a day at Brighton a quicker 
restorative than a week anywhere else. (To 
\dvertisement authorities. Please note: this 


is a genuine, unsolicited, unpaid-for testi 
monial; if any othe: resort 
pay for a week’s holiday at their best hote) 
I will gladly say what I think about them! 


seaside cares to 


I should add that Brighton is only about a 
dozen miles away--which is an_ incidental 
advantage ! 

Luckily the sun shone, in all the glory ot 
its winter strength T sat on the pier, 
listened to the band, and thought life one 
whole delightful dream I ought to have 
had a relapse—but didn't. Instead, 7 felt 
more or less my old self again, and at the 
end of a wayward week went back to the 


oftice again. 


Back to Work 
Ihe 


out 


post has come in, 
proofs, printe rs, poets 


st has gone 
the world 
old 
un, But 
lived in 
fasted, 
life of my 
and quite 


h mw 
mn 
The re 


unceasinely in its old, rut 


nothing new under the 


one palpitating week [ have 


another 


feasted, 


own 


world: 
plaved ; I 
One small, 
long enough, a 


\nyhow, 


have sorrowed, 
lived a 


week 


have 
short 
vou will all agree. 


it is long enough to give me the 


keenest sympathy with thi vreat, pathetic 
army of sufferers My heart goes out to 
those who, not for one short week, but fot 
months and months, lie on their beds in 
pra May then convalescence be speedy 
and their treatment effective, their cure 
permanent ! Any- 


thing we can do to 
their 
lot will surely be the 
k of all! 


lighten weary 


ta 


| 


The “ROBERTSON ” Recipes 


A new series of delightful 
table dainties. 


The high food value of Mincemeat, coupled 
with its deliciousness, has won it a regular place 
in the kitchen—not merely at Xmas time for 
Mince Pies but all the year round. 

The chefs ot hotels and restaurants and many 
professional bakers and contectioners have 
given Mincemeat a leading place amongst the 
ingredients they regularly use for their pud- 
dings, pies, ete. 

A collection of these recipes has been made 
and will be publishe t in this paper at intervals, 
Our readers are invited to cut out and keep for 
reference any which they cannot make im- 
mediate use of. 

RUBERTSON’S ‘GOLDEN SHRED” 
MINCEMEAT is specially recommended for 
its high quality and purity, It is made ‘* just like 
home-made,” prepared and blen fed by experts 

“HASTY CAKES.” 


Sift into a bowl 4-lb, of Selt-Raising Flour, 


Pinch of s ult, 
2ozs, lard, Add 4 ozs. of Robert 
I meat 
Mix wi ith milk, with a pinch of carbonate 
of soda, to lieht dough. Roll out thin and 
cut into small round cakes Melt a little lard 
in a clean omelette pan when it is smoking 
hot; fry the cakes toa golden brown. Sprinkle 
with silted sugar and serve hot. Use very 
ttle lard, ‘They should be crisp, not greasy 


“CANTEEN PIE.” 


Cover a deep plate with a good short crust. 


Spread with a thick layer of Robertson's 
Mincemeat, 


Mix together 1 oz, Self-Raising Flour, 1 oz. 
Rice Flour and § teaspoon of egg powder. 

Warm 1 oz. of Margarine with 1 « gar, 
mix into the ry ingredients with enough milk 
to make into a smooth piste. Sp ead svenly 

the top of the Mincemeat and bake ina hot 


ven t 20 miuniutes. Can be made in 


sma patty pans if preterred. 


Goodness — Purity — Quality 


ROBERTSONS 


Golden Shred Brand 


MINCE MEAT 


has nothing left out which ought to be 
In—every ingredient that good mince- 
meat should contain is included. 
And nothing inferior is ever put in— 
the absolute best alone is used. 
Insist on RORERTSON’S 
— Ask your Grocer ! 
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“A good resolution 
for the New Year” 


‘ Take out an 


“ALL-IN’ 
POLICY 


and cover 
ALL your serious 
HOUSEHOLD RISKS 


5 / per £100 


per annum 
(minimum 
premium, 6) 
safeguards you from financial 
loss in respect to any of 
the risks ; 


Fire— Mirror Breakage—Loss of Rent— 
Burglary Housebreaking—Larceny and 
Theft--Employers’ Liability (injuries ‘o 
servants, including casual (fabour) 
Damage to contents caused by bursting 
or overflowing of water tanks, water 
apparatus, or water pipes tg Flood, 
or Tempest—Explosion «f Gas, Boi/ers, 
Hot Water Pipes—Lightning Thande rbolt 

Subterranean F.re — Aircrafi— E irth- 
quake — Public Liability—Linen at Laun- 
dry—Ricts, Strikes—Insurrectior— Civil 
Commotion (excluding Irelard)—Effects 
removed while on Holiday or in Store 
Effects of Family, Guests, or Servants 
Cash and/or Bank Notes up to £25. It 
als» covers the holder for half the sum 
insured (maximum £1,000) in the event 
ofdeath by accident from any cause stated 
in the Prospectus. 


A Special “All-in” Policy for 
House-owners covers the building 
only for 1/6 per £100 


} 


Full partical 
sent 


irs and Proposal 
post free on application to the 


GLE 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 


(MSURANCE 
3 LONDON WALL BLDGS., E.C.2 
Head Office 


BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, E.( 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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The Menace of 
the Wolt 


HE wolf pads softly. Neither Mrs. 
Aytoun nor Marian had any notion of 


his approach until quarter day, for 
they were not businesslike people. In fact, 
thev were a little inclined to consider busi 


ness acumen untemininte 
Yet in truth the grey beast had followed 
trailing them be- 


Aytoun had been 


them since Aytoun died, 
hind the mists of 
an antique dealer, and during the war there 
for antique dealers. So 


war. 
Was not much use 


he died—which was unfortunate, for 
the Armistice folk hunted curios as gaily as 
ever. But Avtoun’s little shop had gone. 
Neither his 


carry on, 


widow nor his daughter could 


They had too much pity to buy 


well from the unfortunate, and too little 
assurance to sell well to the opulent. They 
fell back on invested funds and a small 
suburban villa 

That brought the wolf into the open, 
snifing at the laurels of 56 Addiscombe 
Place, and nagging their heels when 


hey did not recog 
were not people used 
to dealing with wolve 
that “the wolt 

and exti iVavant, 
down the Aytoun 


Secretly, however, they 


they went shopping. 


thes 


nize him, fot 


They had an idea 


only attacked the carel 


He couldn’t have marked 


littl 
choco 
and a 
which the wolf lapped up, 
afresh. It 
more than that to stay the wolf 
Then, ill in a night, it 
scratched the door. Mi 


When she 


threw 
things to him to stay his pursuit 


lates and the drawing-room flowers 
seaside holiday 
grinning, and came on takes 
and 
heard it 


land 


stole up 
\vtoun 


opened the letter from het 


lord in the morning "We shall really 
have to do something, Marian,” she said. 
“The rent is goine up next quarter.” 


“Don't worry, mother,” returned the girl, 
CW 


the country 


will get a little house somewhere in 


They had seen vaeue notices in the 
} 


ad0ut a number wanted little 


it had not 
a Circumstance 
affect the Avtou It did, though 


- 


houses jn variou 
occurred to them t 


could 


A Tale of Poverty Street 
By 
Michael Kent . 


House agents only spoke hopelessly of a 
Waiting list. 

“Well,” said Marian at the end of six 
weeks, “we could let this house furnished 
and go into a cheap boarding-house.” 

Mrs. Aytoun objected. She had all a 
good Scotswife’s dread of alien hands upon 
her furniture. But the wolf scratched a big 
splinter out of the front door with the local 
rates. 

We must certainly do something,” said 
Mrs. Aytoun. ‘The wolf had heard that very 
often, and he did not mind at all. 

It was Mavyian who did something. She 
Mrs. Aytoun was 
shox ked, but the wording of the 
‘A single 
ye received in a widow lady’s 
quiet and refined 
h. & Apply Z, 492.” 

It kept up appearances. 
as though Mrs 
inclined, had 
inconvenience in 


advertised tor a lodger. 
a little 
advertisement salved her wound, 
gentleman can |} 
home. Terms mod., baths 
It looked rather 
Aytoun, being charitably 
herselt to 
consideration of the 


deigned to put 
ome 


tion 


shortage of accommoda 
At least fiftv people wrote to Z. 492; but 
had 


were 


word 
had a 
ood de al of hesitation 
wrote to Charles F. 
Whybrow, because his application was type- 


many overlooked the “single,” 


infirm, others view to 


With a 


Marian and her mother 


ome 


matrimony 


written and impressed them as businesslike 


Mr. Whybrow called next day Marian 


opened the door, to tind a tall young man 
vith black g es on the step, and a taxi 
ticking up tw ces on the kerb. 


‘Mv name is Whvbrow,” said he. “Is 
“vou’ve called 
the- 

\bout the r oms,”’ he cone luded, Casting 
like a setter, 

Will vou come In, please 


uncertainly 


H pause 1a moment 
use me,” he said pleasantly ‘You see. 


Oh, Lm so sor he cried. 


Chere’s a little step here. 


= 
| 
M 
rat 
blind 
The girl’s heart flooded with sudden pity 
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go te the right into the dining-room. 
for a chair. [ am Miss Aytoun. I 
fetch my mother,” 

Mother and was doubtful. Mr. 
Whybrow, she feared, would need a deal of 
attention. 

But the 
tion. If he had two rooms he could manage. 
As to attention, why, look! 
window, there the door, 


Now 


will 


came 


young man overruled the objec- 


There was the 
there the fireplace. 
A tall cabinet stood behind him, and some- 
one had been doing needlework in the room. 
“Why, then,” said the old lady, “your 
eyes are aot so very bad, after all.” 
Chartes laughed cheerily and held his 
hands up before his “T can’t 
said he. But the 
pavement tell 
and the tick of the 


face. even 


sec these,” sound of 
steps on the me the window, 
lock shaws the mantel 
plece. When vou checked vour ster coming 
in behind me there must have been some 


thing solid in 


and whoever Was 


nd of cotton. 


your wav: 
sewing here left an e 


this is too orderly 


I’m sure 
a house for it to remain 
over night.” 

He was so pleased with his skill that his 
listeners grew pleased too. 
But how 


asked Marian 


do you know it is orderly?” 


“I’ve been in a lot of houses lately.” he 
said, with a doleful grimace, They all 
smell differently. This one is pot pourri 


and furniture polish. 
mutton and drains.” 

The confession captivating, Mr. 
Whybrow came, and the wolf went out to 
the street to think about it. 


I like it better than 


was 


WHYBROW was an 
He was quiet, except for 
the click of his typewriter and 
Mrs. Aytoun at first was a 
little inclined to regard sporadic song 


HARLEY 
author. 
his songs. 


as 


disreputable, especially as the music Tc- 


ferred largely to military matters. She 
tamilhar with the thesis that in de 
fault of death old soldiers merely faded 
away, and the dread secret of the sergeant’ 
whereabouts wa ftendimes revealed to het 
But in so far as these musical outburst 
marl 1 davs when the little enveloy. 

brought as ptances to Charley, and paid 
envelopes which brought 1 

ject cat ti ‘ ite t n \ 

scil t elt t policy shy h 


impressed upon Marian to. start with: 
but you couldn’t do that with Charley 
W hybrow 

The boy had such a reservoir of vitality. 
It was a shame to think that he was always 
in the dark. Marian would listen to him 
at work, with the door open, as she went 
about her dusting. “‘ Oh, rabbit me,’ said 
the squire, pushing back his wig te scratch 
his bald head. 


Dash! I'll nevet get it into 
six thousand, 


“If vou want to find the ser 
where he is. 


He's drinking up the privates’ - 


geant, I know 


“Is that you, Miss Aytoun?” 

And Marian would go in to discuss plots 
and read over his typescript to see 
had made no mistakes. At 


that he 


first he used to 


call her Cordelia, because of her voice, 
“Ever sweet, gentle and low.” But time 
brought them to a habit of cheerful com- 
radely badinage. He hunted out the 


pompous worn clichés of the serial to call 
her—* Farewell, proud girl,’ when she went 
out, or “Hither, winsome maiden, I prithee 
cast a glad eve on yonder cartel.” 

Ot course, he fell in love with her. She 
Was so kind. 

But the wolf was back to th 
laurel bushes all the time. In the 
he came 


neakin,g 
autumn 
out at nights and howled a bit. 

It began with the 
envelope 5, 


return of the big 


“Like the wandering dove that 
No repose on earth around 


found 


as Charley quoted jovially about the earlier 
Ones Charles 
had end of 
the month accounts would not balance. 

Charles. “A 
day ot will probably not make any 
difference to you, Mrs. Aytoun.” 

“Certainly jt will not.” said the old ladv 
bravely. Mrs. Aytoun had hex 
would have posed as indifferent to the 
matter if the wolf had swallowed thi 
door mat 

And it very nearly did 

It neaked into the house with the morn 


They went on for a month 
truck a bad streak, and at the 
awfully sorry,” said 
two 


ride. 


ing letters. Mrs. Avtoun. read ither 
vaguely the annual report of the general 
meeting of the Shenstone Colliery Compam 
came on, “Your direct recommend. that 
\ end be lth 
Phat was the re 
| { bath ! ( ‘ \ ) a 
late, was pe Wally advising the world 


ith: 
rley 


lity, 
ays 
him 
rent 
said 
itch 
into 


now 


lots 
he 
| to 


ime 
m- 
the 
all 
ent 
hee 


She 


**: Why, then,’ said the old lady, * your 

eyes are not so very bad, after all’’”’ 

to “Pack up its trouble~ in its old kit bag, 
and smile, smile, smile. 

‘Marian,” said the oid lady, “we must 
keep ourselves to ourselves We mustn't 
let him know 

They didn’t Phat’. what comes of being 
an Aytoun 

Upstairs, in the meanwhile, Charles had 
been having three rounds with Destiny, and 
came out on top. Life wasn't all “1 shall 
be pleased to pay you twenty guineas tot 
the first serial rivhts of vour story entitled 
‘Flap-doodle.”” But that wasn’t the chief 
trouble. 

“Don’t think about it, son.’ Charley 
a ljured himself as he twisted the towe! into 
4 Tope to massage his muscular shoulders. 
“Look it square in the face and turn it down 
for good. She's voung and pretty and kind, 


Drawn bu 
P B. Hickling 


with soft hands and a voice like tubular 


bells. Sweet and clever girls don’t marry 
blind men, even when they take to writing 
books. A littl: girl like that doesn’t want 
a fellow to lead round on a bit of string fot 
life. It isn’t fair to ask, so don’t you start, 


old son Forget it 


So Charley packed up his troubles, put a 
| llock n the old kit bars - and came down 
to breakfast) smilin Ile was rewarded 
with one piece of good luck \ story that 
had been held up tor months had been 
printed by an editor who on 
publication 


Marian rejoiced to read the slip to him 


li handed It tral ht across to Mrs 
\vtoun I’m awl lly obliged to. vour 
consideration, you know. I don’t suppose 


I shall offend again 
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Then the wolf, retreating a little farther 
into the laurels, curled up and grinned. 
He didn’t mind what Charley said. He'd 
heard things like that before. 

But the Charley’s kit bag 
brought him face to face with a new difti- 
culty. “That way you have of talking, son, 
it doesn’t help any. Oh, I know you like 
to be merry and bright. 
being merry. 


lox king of 


It’s good playing 
Reminds you of the sunshine. 
But it isn’t fair; it might lead her on. Cut 
it out.” 

Charley cut out his pleasant reminde1 
of the sunshine. He back to thi 
“Miss Aytoun.” Also, but this was no part 
of his policy, he stopped singing. 

The new manners shocked 
Marian. “I wonder, Miss Aytoun, if you 
would mind telling me how my ribbon is? 
Shouldn't like to send stuff out too faint to 
read,” 


came 


scheme of 


That was a distinct change from “ Fair 
damsel, I prithee cast thy lustrous orb upon 
this cartel,” 

At first she thought he was ill or over- 
engrossed in his work, 


and, womanlike, 


-he tried to rouse him. ‘Then she discovered 
that this was to be the new manner for eve 
It chilled her. She had 
making herself cheap. 
author was a 


and ever, amen. 


been Plainly, a 
rising long way above the 


social grade of a dealer in antiques. At 


least, Mr Whybrow must think so. “For 
he can’t see me,” she thought. No. she 
had been making herself cheap. Always 


Mrs. Aytoun had implored her to remembet1 
that her maternal great 
been an officer in the 


grandfather had 
Guards, and in con 
sequence she was, under no circumstances, 
to make herself che ap. Marian decided 
that some stroke of policy was demanded to 
restore her position 

Fate hely ed her, for she had had a serious 
talk with her mother. 


“I’m sure,’’ said the old lady, “I don't 


know where the rent is to come from. now 
that the Shenstone dividend have tailed 
We shall have to save every penny 

‘TL could go out as a daily maid,” 
rested Marian ‘They get wood Wale and 
it is Casv to finda place.” 

Mrs. Ayvtoun wrung her hands. 
enough to make yur poor father turn i 
his vrave,” she said 

Marian aw hvyst cs ahead a 
tre i \\ ‘ 
iit mothe 


There was the wolf in the laurei bushes, 
Mrs. Aytoun consented to be the mother of 
a governess at thirty pounds a year, though 
she would have burned at the stake rather 
than see the girl a parlourmaid at forty. 
So the house saw little of Mariar thence- 
forth between nine o'clock and four. 

Charley noted the change. “You are out 
a good deal nowadays, Miss Aytoun.” 

“re,” 


engaged.” 


said she. “You see, I’ve just got 
Till that second she had no in- 
tention of deception, but the double mean- 
ing would serve her well if she had been 
making herself too cheap. 


“Engaged,” said he, with a sudden 
frown. “Lucky man! T[ hope he is good 
enough for you.” 

“Yes, thank you,” she said, with some 
confusion, Mr Dolamore, a dentist. 
He's a—he’s a dear. You'd like him, I'm 


sure, 
vet,” 

“Of course I should like him,” said 
Charley stoutly, and turned furiously to his 
work, Suddenly he stopped. you 
bring him to see me?” he asked 

“Td like to,” said she * But 


busy. 


But please don’t mention it to mothe: 


he’s very 
We have time to do a theatre occa- 
sionally. Albert is 
theatre.” 

“Well,” said Charley, “I’m very glad to 
think that you are going to be happy. You 
deserve it. You've been such a good litth 
pal to me.” 

“Oh, not at all, Mr 
turned a little tartly. “Why, anyone would 
be glad to help anyone like—like 

Charles sat 


very fond of the 


Whybrow,” she re 


vou.” 
thoughtfully over his work 
There, 


“Got 


for some time after she had cone, 
you've got it, 
it in the 


old son, he said at last 
neck Just a plain duty to the 
he Ipless, and that’s what she feels tor you 


Don't you forget it.” 


Ul there wa still a bie deficit to fill, 


even with fittv shillings a month coming 


in from Mr. Dolamore Phere reall 
Was a Albert Dolamore, and he really 
was fond of the theatre, and Marian really 
was engaged to him. But he was aged nine, 
and the engagement had been arranged by 
his tather and mother, and it) would be 
) ken automatically by his entering a pre 
tot chool.) Mi \vtoun, however, 
me ot those ps ple Who su pecte all 


| 
| 
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landlords of arrogant tyranny. She fore- 
saw her furniture deposited on the pave- 
ment at a moment’s notice. Indeed, if 
anyone with a peaked hat had told her to go 
she would have gone. She had unbounded 
respect for peaked hats! She came at last 
to the conclusion that she must retrench 
on food. It was either that or selling the 
portrait, by John Lawrence, of her kins- 
man, Captain Kellar of the Guards, in the 
act of unbuttoning the third button of his 
vest tunic. The home must be kept to- 
gether. Better go hungry. 

Marian was willing, for like a good girl 
she always paid due sacrifice to lares and 
penates. “But,” said she, “Mr. Whybrow ? 
We take his money, we must not fail in our 
bargain with him.” 

If they had only known, they were giving 
better value than the professional boarding- 
house keeper by about two hundred per cent. 
But they did not know, and Charley, you 
will understand, had the idea that he was a 
hobby undertaken to fill out the time of an 
old lady with an interest in housekeeping. 

So mother and daughter agreed to a com- 
pact, conspiring to deceive Charles in the 
darkness. Breakfast went, or, at least, grew 
very thin. There was coffee for Mr. Why- 
brow, tea for the other two; bacon and 
eggs for Charles, bread and margarine for 
ihe family. The wolf had streaked out of 
che laurels and got a snug place in the 
pantry cupboard. 

At the end of a week Mrs. Aytour: counted 
up the saving and multiplied it by the six 
weeks to run till quarter day. Ends were 
a little nearer, but they didn’t meet. 

So they had the wolf to all meals. He 
licked their plates clean, but he spared the 
fellow lodyer, for Charley sat up and ate 
heartily, and complimented Mrs. Aytoun on 
her cooking, one of Life’s little ironies! 

If it wasn't very happy for the Aytouns 
It came in course of time not to be very 
happy for Charles 
as a blind man will, he came upon places 
where two and two did not make four. It 
worried him, and he thought out subtle 
Wiles by which to discover the fault in his 
arithmetic. 


Sorting his impressions 


“T’m not quite up to the mark this morn 
ing, Mrs. Aytoun. I think I’ll only take 
bread and jam.” 


"On! There was a trace of consterna 
tion in the old lady's voice. He heard his 
plate removed, then Marian remarked in a 
low voice: “No, no, mother. You.” 

1376 


“ 


You must,” Charley heard the old lady 
say hurriedly. “You have to go out.” 

A minute or so later he asked for the mar- 
malade, and when it was put to his hand by 
Marian he nodded sagely. “Thank you, 
Miss Aytoun,” he said, but in his mind there 
rose the thought, “ That is what two and two 
make.” 

And he lingered, filling his pipe, while 
the table was cleared, instead of getting off 
to his desk. A really well-educated ear can 
tell you a lot about crockery. “Three little 
plates and only one big plate,” said Charles 
to himself. “If you ask me, there’s some 
precious hanky-panky going on in_ this 
house. You'd better watch out, old son.” 

Watching out proved him to be the centre 
of a horrible web of double dealing. 

“You neyer wear your furs when you go 
out now, Miss Aytoun.” 

“No.” Marian paused. “Albert doesn’t 
like them. He's going to get me some 
more.” 

“Oh! What sort?” 

“Musquash. I love musquash. How did 
you know I wasn’t wearing them?” 

“The naphtha always clings to them a 
little, you know. <A chap without eyes 
learns to listen and feel and smell.” 

“You are very clever, Mr. Whybrow,” she 
said a trifle pertly. But she could hardly 
refrain from taking him by the lapels of his 
coat as he stood there fumbling with his 
hands and trying to make up in soft words 
and kindliness for the trick the Fates had 
plaved him down by Loos. 

But, after all, why should she? She’d 
love to, but he didn’t want her. She remem- 
bered how he had broken away from the 
** Proud gitl and winsome maiden ” period. 
‘*Perhaps you can tell me then where I am 
going this afternoon? 

“Guess I can't,” said Charley, laughing. 
“Tm no prophet.” 

“Going to the theatre. Albert is taking 
me.” 

“Oh!” said Charles. “Where to?” 

“T don't know yet.” 

Charley turned to his desk. “Well, I 
hope you enjoy yourself, Miss Aytoun,” he 
said as brightly as he knew how. 

He paused. “What dress are you wear- 
ing?” He was always keen to hear about 
colours and dresses. 

“My cream jumper with the blue border.” 
“What sort ot blue, like the sky?” 

“Not quite. Air Force blue.” 

“What's that, Miss Aytoun?” 
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‘Why, don’t you know, what the R.A.F, 
wears.” 

“They wore khaki in my time.” 

“Oh!” cried she. “I’m so sorry.” A 
wave of keenest sympathy almost submerged 
her. It was a shame that this dear, patient 
boy should walk for ever in the dark. But 
she dared not comfort him, for she would 
betray herself, and then perhaps he would 
sacrifice himself because of her. 

“Five minutes to nine,” she said briskly. 
“T must run along.” She picked up the 
Early Lessons in French of Mr. Siebman and 
went. 

Oh, but Charley had a bad day of it. He 
sat at the typewriter and hammered out 
tragedy, knowing that it would never sell 
because the public liked its fiction to be 
optimistic. There was nothing optimistic 
about Charley that day. “Why were those 
two pinching themselves of food? They 
must be poor, they must be poor,” hammered 
the typewriter. Here was Marian, whom he 
loved more than all the world—yes, he did 
not blink it—loved more than all the world, 
going to the theatre with some confounded 
smug who spent his time in other people's 
mouths with a pair of forceps. He hated 
dentists. Dolamore! What a silly name! 
“Never mind, old son, it doesn’t help any to 
get it on your mind. ‘Old soldiers never 
die.’ No, they only get their eyes full of 
gravel and spend their time grinding out 
piffitng love stories while all the while the 
real thing passes them by.” But after a 
while the sound heart of the man took hold 
and stilled his passion. 
If you care you won't 
round a blind man fo1 
bit of string.” 

So he tore up his work and sat himself 
down to the gayest, tenderest, most fantastic 
whim of romance that he had ever done, and 
the editor who read it passed it back to his 
reader with, “By George! That chap’s an 
artist. Look at the colour in it, the spring, 
the vitality.” 

He had just finished when a double knock 


“Steady, old son, 
wish her to lead 
life on the end of a 


sounded at the door, and Mrs. Aytoun 
brought in a telegram. At his request she 
opened and read it to him. “Your fickle 


wife carrying on like fury in America, ea 
ing into her twentieth thousand. 


Greening.” 


“No answer, thanks, Mrs. Avtoun,” he 
said, and sat down suddenly in his chair 
with a hysterical desire to laugh. “TT say, 


Mrs. Aytoun.” 
But that good lady had stalked with a 
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good deal of ceremony out of the room. A 
fickle wife cating into thousands! Well, 
now she knew why, even though he was an 
author, he was sometimes unable to meet his 
bill. But she must not intrude. They were 
his troubles, poor young fellow, and as he 
had never mentioned his wife she could not 
very well offer him sympathy. 

In his own room, however, Charley 
up well under the 
She could hear him still ae- 
cording the high-handedness of the non-com- 
missioned ranks. 


seemed to be bearing 
circumstances, 


“it 


want 
where he 


to find the 


sergeant, I know 


Is. 


He's drinking up the privates'—— 


“Tsay, Mrs. Aytoun. Mis—sis Ay—toun!” 

The old lady came in and coughed sym- 
pathetically. She sure she was very 
distressed to hear, she murmured vaguely, 
but Charley interrupted her. 

“T’ve been thinking over the matter of my 
rooms, Mrs. Aytoun. You know all along I 
have felt that you were giving me far too 


Was 


much value for my money, but upon my 
word I didn’t realize till yesterday how 
things were. When I discovered that 


you 
and your daughter have been practically 
going without meals 

This totally unexpected opening startled 
the old lady. “Then,” she cried, “you can 
fee, after all. Besides being burdened with 
a fickle F 

“Not a bit,” he returned quickly. “But 
when I didn’t want my breakfast yesterday 
I overheard a whispered dispute as to who 
was to take it. Then at I counted 
the plates being put away. There was only 
one big one, and I had that. You know, 
there’s something Mrs. <Aytoun. 
There's something distinctly fishy.” It sud- 
denly flashed into his that he wasn't 
putting his remarks in most tactful man- 
ner in the world. The way the old lady had 
chipped in had side-tracked him. He stopped 


dinner 


wrong, 


mind 


he 


short and began again in a hurry. “But 
we're getting off the line. T think, Mrs. 


Aytoun, considering all your kindness, if | 
were pay you twice much | 
am doing, and, of course, make up for what 


to just as as 


I ought to have paid vou these three months, 
it would ease 
There 


my conscience no end.” 


was quite a lone silence For a 
second Mrs. Aytoun saw the wolf sum 
marily evieted from 56 Addiscombe Place. 


Then she saw a voung man who had been to 
her very kind and courteous, a young man 


| 


an 


“ He lingered, filling his pipe, while 
the table was cleared ’’—p, 267 


from whom grim Fate had taken away the 
light, a young man who, for all his cheery 
manner, yet strove in the face of unimaginable 
diticulties to get money for a fickle wife to 
squander, “No,” she said, and repeated it 
because her voice was not quite steady. 
“No. It is like your kind heart, but we will 
keep on as we are doing, thank you. Think 
of America. Could you atford it?” 

Waiting for no reply she fled. 

And from the pantry cupboard the grey 


wolf grinned at her. There was no evicting 
him. 
“Rum,” thought Charley. “Can't quite 


see what the old lady’s getting at. I’m 
afraid I’ve hurt her pride. Vl have to try 
again a bit more tactfully.” 

But it was about half-past four, and he 
could not think of this new problem, tor his 
ears were given to footsteps in the street. 
Marian came in at a quarter to five, She 
Was a little bit tired, for the Dolamore kid 
had been rather trying at the Coliseum. 


Orawn 6; 
P. 8. Hickling 


Charley called her into his room, for a 
dark suspicion -had entered his head. “Is 
this more hanky-panky?” thought he. 
“Albert must be a rum chap to let the girl 
walk home alone.” 

“Well,” he asked, “did you enjoy your 
matinée, Miss Aytoun?” 

“It was lovely,” she said. “ Ripping.” 

“They let you out early. It isn’t five 
yet.” 

“Ves.” she admitted, “we came away 
early. Albert was rather tired.” 

“Did he like it?” He spread groping 
fingers upon the table and over the books 
which she had brought in. ; 

“Naturally. He was with me,” she replied 
demurely. 

“Ah!” he said. A curious note of interro 
eation was in his voice. “Ah—ah”—again 
a sound of amused triumph, “Tm sorry to 
have to break the news, Miss Aytoun.” 

“What news?” she asked, for his voice 
did not convey disaster, 
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“About Dolamore, you know. 
“Dead!” cried she, flushing. “What do 
you mean? He took me to the theatre.” 
“And the piece,” returned Charley gently, 
his fingers busy with the embossed cover of 
the school book, “the piece was ‘ Siebman’s 
First French Course,’ wasn't it? You are 
not a very good dissembler, Miss Aytoun.” 
“How dare you!” she cried, and snatched 
the books from the table, but that was vain, 
for her wrists were caught in a grip of cat- 
gut and rubber. All at once a flattering 
fancy had strayed into Charley’s head, the 
notion that if Marian had gone to the trouble 
of manufacturing a phantom fiancé on his 
account, only one motive could adequately 
explain her reason. “Now listen,” he said. 
“It only came into my silly head to-day. | 
had an idea that you were well-to-do. Only 
to-day, jolly old day, 1 found out that you 
weren’t, and that you were too proud to let 
me know, and that you fixed up a dummy 
Albert to swizzle me, because you 


He’s dead.” 


“Because you were so strange,” she pro- 
tested. “You are not a bit like you used to 
be, laughing and jolly.” 

“No,” said Charley. 
pulled him up short. 


The consideration 
“No. | could never 
ask a girl like you, so sweet and kind, to 
be a blind man’s wife.” 

proud,” she said 
simply. Then her wrists were free to move. 
They didn't move fat 


would not be 


; only to his shoulders. 
“Oh,” he cried, “my glorious Marian!” 


“Hush, hush!” she gasped. “You don't 


know. I’m not glorious. Not a bit. I'm 
ugly. Really plain.” Her voice broke, but 


she went on. He must have the truth. “No 
one would look at me. No one. And you're 
an author. We used to keep a shop.” 


“ My 


kid,” said he softly, “those blind 
folk with eyes can never sce your beauty, 


That is mine alone. As to shops, I keep a 
shop, but I don’t always sell as much as I 
should like.” 

About ten minutes later Mrs. Aytoun came 
in. She judged that, however pitiful Char- 
ley’s lot, it was not wise that Marian should 
remain in ignorance. 

“Hadn't you better light up?” 
with the greatest tact. 
Whybrow say?” 

“Mrs. Whybrow ?” 
in thunder——” 


she asked 
“What would Mrs. 


asked Charley. “What 


“The wife in America,” explained the old 
lady timidly. “Who is eating up all your 
money. 

Charley threw back his head and laughed 
gustily. 

“There's no Mrs. Whybrow at present,” 
he said. “But there’s a book of mine called 
‘The Fickle Wife’ that’s selling like hot 
cakes on the other side. [I’m sorry I’ve dis- 
appointed you, but the mistake can be recti- 
fied; and if this proud girl 
me——” 


will honour 

“Mother,” said Marian, and her voice was 
more like Cordelia’s than ever, “I've told 
him what I’m like. He—he loves me.” 
There was tenderness and pride and infinite 
wondering. 

© And if Marian will take me up West to- 
morrow, we will see what she’s like in mus- 
quash,” said Charley. 

Some 
Mrs. 


doesn't 


wisdom out of 
Avtoun’s 


long entered 
“Then 


about the 


ago 
heart. perhaps it 
light,” she said. 
“Tve got some sewing in the dining-room.” 


The wolf pads lightly. 


Matter 


No one heard him 
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My Idea 
chool 


OR some time I have been looking for 


a new school for my daughters. They 

attend a secondary school which is 
staffed with brilliant mistresses. There are 
fine, airy s¢ hoolrooms and extensive play- 
ing grounds. The head mistress is a Woman 
of irreproachable character and ideals. The 
fees are extremely reasonable. 

But I do not regard the school with any 
real satisfaction. It comes short. It appears 
to me that my daughters are learning a 
great many things which are not of the least 
use to them as girls, and which are not 
likely to be any more useful when they 
emerge into womanhood. 

At the age of fourteen or fifteen it is 
usually possible to discover whether a girl 
is likely to be happy and successful as a 
teacher. If she has no wish to teach, such 
subjects as algebra, Euclid, advanced 
arithmetic, chemistry, and even Latin might 
very well be replaced by more practical and 
interesting lessons. 

Where do you find outside 
graduates, who care a rap about mathematics 
or Latin or chemistry? They learned these 
things at school only to forget. And wiv 
did they forget? Because they were 
Not interested. 


women, 


Their knowledge was super- 
ficial because their interest was superficial, 
A Plea for Alternative Subjects 


I should like to make a strong plea for 
alternative subjects. 


My own daughters, for 
instance, are intensely interested in nature 
study. They would delight in lessons which 
told them about the ways of treés and 
flowers, the character of birds and the little 
animals of the countryside. 

I, as a townswoman, am unable to help 
them. Now, at the school of my dreams 
such children would be able to have a 
choice, say, of algebra or natural history. 
They would be able to leave the algebra 
they dislike for the nature study they love. 
They would be handed over toa sympathetic 
teacher who would take them out occasion- 
ally into the country and show them the 
habits of animal life and the 


mysteries of 


> 


A Problem for Parents 
By 
A Middle-Aged Mother 


tree and flower. And they would so get an 
intelligent appreciation of nature which 
would be a joy to them all their lives. 


Leaving Out Latin 


At my girls’ school two foreign languages 
are taught. One is French, the other Latin 
or German. Now, I contend that it would 
be infinitely better to concentrate on one 
language and learn it thoroughly than to 
have an imperfect knowledge of two 
So many subjects are crowded 
into the curriculum at the average school 
that it is impossible for pupils to master two 
languages. And despite the beauty of Latin 
and its enormous value in learning modern 
tongues, I believe French to be the better 
language for concentration, for whatever 
career a girl takes up French is likely to be 
useful, while to be able to speak it fluently 
increases one’s outlook and adds to the joy 
of foreign travel. 

Not only in teaching, but in cookery, 
business, journalism, secretarial work, and 
music, French is a great help to success. 


languages. 


Learn Some Modern History 


“SJ 


Instead of spending years in the study of 
ancient history I should like to have my 
girls taught something of modern history. 

“I'm sick of history,” one of my daughters 
“We've been 
through the same old book I don’t know how 
many times. We start with Julius Cesar 
and finish with Queen Victoria, and then 
begin all over again.” 

This ‘Concentration on English history 
would not please Mr. H. G. Wells. Euro- 
pean history is a big subject for schoolgirls, 
but something might be taught of French 
history, and the story of America is a 
romance which is rarely told at school. 

Then as to current history. Fifteen 
minutes might be spared every day for a 
brief talk on the chief events reported in 


said to me a few days ago. 


the newspapers. Girls might be told some- 
thing of the great personalities of our time, 
of the meaning of big political crises, of 


scientific discovery. Why schoolgirls should 
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be encouraged to study the political crises of 
Victoria’s reign and left in blank ignorance 
of the events of their own day I have never 
been able to discover. It may be said that 
it is the parents’ duty to talk to their 
children about the happenings of their time. 
Assuredly. But let it be a school subject as 
well. You cannot too early begin to en- 
courage girls to take. an interest in the 
affairs of the day. 


Domestic Education Essential 


I want domestic subjects treated as a 
necessary, and not as an extra, subject in 
the normal school day. Every girl should 
be taught to mend her own clothes and to 
cook simple dishes. In schools where there 
is afternoon “prep.” and dinner is served 
after morning school the pupils might very 
well take it in turns to cook the meal. Con- 
vent schools, as a rule, do teach their girls 
to darn and mend beautifully, but no sewing 
is taught in the average high school after 
the lowest form is passed. 


The Necessity for a Hobby 


I want every girl to be persuaded to take 
up a hobby. Half the restlessness and dis- 
content of modern girls would vanish it 
they had some engrossing hobby to fill their 
spare time. If it is photography, let a 
teacher help to show the best way of de- 
veloping and printing films; if it isthe 
writing of stories, or sketching, or stamp- 
collecting, let it have a place in school life. 

Some kind of handicraft should also have 
a place in the modern school. The least 
imaginative child is happy once it has 
created something—even if it is only a 
basket or a little toy. Pottery, jewellery, 
basket-work, embroidery, these are all 
things which can be taught in simplified 
form to intelligent children. And if you 
say that all these things cannot be included 
in school hours let me ask you to compare 
two tables, one of an old-fashioned average 
school, the other of my dream school. 


OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL IpRaL 
For Advanced Aritkmetic substitute Cookery 


» Algebra - Nature Study 

Sewing 

» Latin i French 
French French 

» Chemistry Handicrafts 
Geography Geography 


Literature 
» Ancient History 
Reading 
Grammar 


Literature 
Modern History 
Reading 
Grammar 


I do not think that a school offering my 
second list of subjects as alternatives would 
lose in reputation. Examinations, after all, 
are not the final test, if they are indeed a 
test at all of general intelligence and know- 
ledge. 

1 have often wondered why it is that self- 
taught men are often such brilliant scholars. 
I have come to believe that it is because 
they have taken the trouble to teach them- 
selves chiefly those subjects in which they 
are interested, and there is no quicker way 
of acquiring knowledge than enthusiasm and 
interest. 


Magic First—then Criticism 


Well, these are my alternative subjects, 
but those which should be common to every 
school might, I think, be dealt with more 
wisely. Take Shakespeare, for instance. It 
is very puzzling at first thought to find that 
the modern girl, on leaving school, de- 
scribes the greatest of all poets as “dull.” 
But | think I know why. 
been taught as a lesson, after the same man- 
ner as kuchid. 


Shakespeare has 


Long passages have been 
given to memorize. There have been fre- 
quent consultations of glossaries. The result 
is that the magic of Shakespeare is lost. If 
girls were left to read Shakespeare for them- 
selves they would soon discover his immortal 
power to fascinate and inspire. Let the 
magic come first, then discuss, interpret, 
criticize, if you must. The same applies, of 
course, to all the giant figures in literature. 
Why, I do not know, but school literature 
invariably ends with Tennyson. I should 
like my girls to know a little of Francis 
Thompson, Thomas Hardy, William Wat- 
son, John Masetield, and other poets of 
recent times, enough to give them a thirst 
for more, so that their school lessons would 
send them when schooldays were over on 
an unending quest for the beautiful things 
that have been written in our own time. 
Geography can be admirably taught by 
means of the cinematograph. Compare a 
description of trade in the West Indies 
given by the ordinary teacher to the picture 
of it on the screen; to describe the interior 
of Africa is to make a very small impression 
on the memory compared with the startling 
reality of a film view of Central Rhodesia. 
And Scripture lessons would be made help- 
ful and beautiful if pictures were shown of 
some of those places in the Holy Land 
which are sacred for evermore. 
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Now, why should it be impossible to find 
such a school as I have described? Is it 
because big trusts and foundations are afraid 
= make experiments? They ought not to 

for a school such as I have in mind 
a be created much more satisfactorily 
by a big trust than by a small private owner. 

It would not be cheap. But the last thing 
in which the modern parent desires to 
economize is the education of his children. 
I know very many parents who would make 
almost any sacrifice to ensure that their girls 
and boys should get the best possible educa- 


tion. In cities like London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and so on I believe 
there would be no difficulty in making 


schools pay very well indeed. 


The Tone of the School 


I should like to say a word about the tone 
of girls’ schools. Games ought to be com- 
pulsory, but there should be a very wide 
choice, for many girls are physically unfit 


for strenuous exercise like hockey. Tennis, 
badminton, cricket, croquet .for delicate 
girls, swimming and other games offer a 


wide choice, but it is the spirit of the game 
rather than the game itself that counts. 
Of course, an immense improvement has 
taken place in this respect in recent years, 
and girls are being taught the real meaning 
of “playing the game.” But still there 
remains something to be done in this direc- 
tion, and I should like the smallest child 
to be taught to be proud of the honour of 
her school, just the littlest Etonian or 
Harrovian is taught to do nothing that 


would the honour of his 
school. 


Some schools, 
limitations, 


as 
stain glorious 


good within 
do fail in this respect. 


very their 


They 


Aja! 


te 
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teach manners, but they do not teach 
honour. Much, of course, depends on the 
head mistress. If she is proud of the school 
and of its traditions and history she will set 
a good tone, and her staff will help her. 
But if she has no sense of esprit de corps 
her pupils will have none either. 


The Question of Discipline 

School discipline is a difficult subject for. 
a mother to tackle. But there are some 
punishments with which I strongly disagree. 
In certain schools supposed laziness is 
punished by keeping children at their desks 


in the morning interval for play. This is 
hygienically wrong. The naughty child 


needs ten minutes’ 
air as much as the 
a punishment, 
injure a 


rest and play in the fresh 
good child. Let there be 
but devise one that will not 
child’s health. 

I know one little girl who was “kept in” 


every day for a week during playtime. It 
was in very hot weather. She was not 
strong. At the end of the week she was so 


tired that the doctor ordered her to bed for 
three days. 

Schooldays have a far-reaching effect on 
one’s life. I suppose some of us at least are 
very much what our schools made us. A 
school that is happy and honourable in 
atmosphere, up to date, intelligent and prac- 
tical in its teaching, careful to study indi- 
vidualities, is the school that many mothers 
besides myself are looking for. Whether we 
shall find it before our daughters grow up 
I do not know, but that it will come I am 
certain. And those children who are lucky 
enough to attend will, I think, have an 
equipment for life that will be better than 
anything we have been able to give our own 
boys and girls. 
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“The Quiver’”’ 
Parliament 


UITE a number of interesting letters 
have been received in reply” to Mr. 
Marshall’s article in the October 

issue of THE QUIVER. The prize of £1 15. 
is awarded to Mr. R. Quiney Adams, of 
Stratford, for the letter printed 
Other replies are included in 
pages for the interest of our readers. 


below. 


also these 


Serious indeed is the outlook if the conclusions 
which Mr. Marshall draws from a perusal of the 
report of the Ministry of National Service 
represent correctly the state ol the nation’s 
health. A far from desirable position of affairs 
has undoubtedly been revealed, and should it. be 
proved beyond question that the present 
tion is physically inferior 
matter would certainly 
ing proportions. 
Unfortunately no 


, the 
grave and alarm- 


to its predecessors 
assume 


statistics are available of a 


similar nature dealing with any previous period 
with which the data now before us might be 
compared, and it would therefore hardly scem 
possible to assert with any certainty that a 


medical census of Britishers of military age, say 
at the time of the N; apoleonic Wars, would have 
shown a greater proportion of men in th 

category. L ooki ny at the ¢ Idk rly 
one is not forced to believe that they 
their youth, have produced a higher 
bodily fitness than their 
stronger evidence 


highest 
nen al to-day, 
would, in 
average of 
, and with no 
than this report the contention 
of deterioration cannot be regarded as anything 
but hypothetical. 

In a survey of this 
first’ point which 
whether this report indicates the 
or lack of fitness, of th bulk of our 
manhood. I am inclined think 
Marshall dismisses too liy irhtly the idea 
men who were 


sons have 


question, apparently the 


considera 


arises for on is 


really fitness, 
yvouny 
that Mr. 
that the 
called up for examination upon 
the advent of conser iption included many who had 
been rejected as medic ally 
The standard of fitness 
the volunt: ry 
sher than = n the 
struggle was to be 
our resources 


unfit earlier in the war. 
required by the 


system was 


Army 
considerably 
Government (realizis that 

a prolon and that 
would bx utmost) 
Large 


ged one, 
taxed to the 
resorted to compulsory enlist: nt. 


num- 
hers of men, their ollers of service declined on 
medieal grounds in 1914 and rots, were classified 
At when conscription was introduced. Without 


yong to the extent of saving 


nation’s manhood 


that only “the 
dregs of the 
period covered by the 


surely it ean be 


remained at the 


report under discussion, 
that the flower 


safely aftirmed 


of our young men had joined the colour under 
the voluntary scheme, 

It snust therefore he borne m hat if 
these volunteers (1 umbering, PT believe thin 


‘ Are Britishers Deteriorating ? ” 


Our Readers’ Opinions 


like three million) also 
scope of the 
would 


fis ures 


come within the 
a very different complexion 
been given to the resulti ing 
relating to the standard of physique of 
the young men of Britain. 

Were there not also numbers of fit 
never caine up for examination at all, 
their being in “starred ” 

However, 
document 


report 
Ssuredly have 


men who 
owing to 
trades 

whether or no we conclude that the 
reflects accurately the state of our 
national fitness, the fact reniains that a consider- 
able amount of bodily imperfection is 
proved to be prevalent, a state of 
for the careful 
attention of the 


certainly 
things calling 

consideration and energetic 
Ministry of Health and of the 
What steps are to be taken to 
Is physical decadence insepar- 
civilization? Here we are 
confronted by a conflicting and perplexing 
ot factors, on the 
have the ills 
caused by the prevailing 
tendency to convergence upon the great centres 
of population—already oversto ked with hum: nity 

the rush and stress of 
the growing habit 


nation at large. 
effect a remedy ? 
able from modern 
all h: i\ ing some be aris Ver 

On the on 
upon 


sul ct. 
hand we attendant 


rowding 


modern commerce ialism, 
among 
daylight 
and cinemas, 


young people of pass- 


ing” precious hours in closely confined 


Better Working Conditions 


On the other hand it 
housing and 
but surely 


must be granted that 
sanitary conditions have been slowly 
improving, and ought to result in a 
raising of the standard of health. The Factory 
Act ensures decent working 
tries 


indus- 
amid 
conducive to the 


conditions in 
Which in times were carried on 
an environment by no means 
health of the toiler. Again, was there ever a time 
When games and sports wer widely 
organized and than the present? No 


system of a century ago 


past 


more 
followed 
tolerated the 
Which sent the 


lenger is 
poor hours 
and even 


build up 


man’s sons out to long 
of laborious toil at the early age of ten 
eight yvears—a_ system hardly likely to 
splendid specimen of humanity. 
tis a point worth con, idering 

of medical science has 
the survival of the well as the fit. In 
other words, men stricken With disease, who in 
the past would have gone und r, are now enabled 
to live on but still 


that the advance 
rendered this an a 
unit) as 


e ol 


» sometimes to a ripe 
physically deficient. 
Many differing 
held as te the 
definite 


without doubt, be 
most efficacious methods of se¢ uring 


improvement in the 


views will, 


Briton’s physique. 


The “back-to-the-land policy has always 
claimed many supporters as a road to increased 
national prosperity, Here, surely, is one im- 


portant remedy in the search for national health. 
Open up the Vist, and at tracts of 
inducements 
into this channel the 


present idle 
ike country, and offer definite 
cultivation, Divert 


our tert 
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stream of humanity which is continually pouring 
into our great cities, thus relieve the housing 
pressure there, and by a more equal distribution 
of our population ensure healthier conditions and 
finer physique for the next 


generation, 

R. Apams. 
SIR,- the Ministry of 
National Service is certainly a serious document, 
but I question if there be grounds for deriving 
such dismal conclusions as Mr. Marshall 
| never before in our history 


The report of 


does. 


Let me remark that 


has the opportunity of estimating the physical 
fitness of our nation’s manhood been obtained, 


no basis of 


fit for 
ation of 


So that really we have 


The call for 
necessitated this 
hl 


comparison. 
service 
manhood, 
being discovered, there 
unduly alarmed. 


soldiers active 


examil our 


facts 


ind, disag re ea 
is a tendency to 


Come 


I maintain it is no proof of the physical 
superiority of the Boche to say that is 
“beefier” than the Briton, In all probability he 
is. But for that matter of it, so is the hippo- 
potamus ! 

Whenever did we come to estimate our fitness 


by our weight ? 
excelled us in gross bulkiness, 


avoirdupois Yes, Germany 
} 


but Germany went 


down before us. Things are not always what 
they seem, and many seemingly strong and 
healthy men are not really so. It was on the 
standard of general appearances that our past 
estimates were based. only sO those 
apparent: weaklings often perform their daily 
tasks and actually) outlive the more robus 


The efficieney of the race ¢ 
st Phe 


subj et concerned counts 


inno 


he registered 
atistics of fitness. elusive real 
temper or spirit of the 
as much as the 


physical in estimate of fitness. 


We are anything but perfect as a nation, but 
we have not vet disowned the necessity for work, 
lor are we likely to do so as long as we have 
to compete industrially with other ations, We 
may be oa pleasure-loving nation, but we do not 
indulge luxuriously. We do require to learn 
anew that sense of responsibility. without which 


we do nothing worthily. 


Another preeaution it ever b 


exercise 


is to eliminate the personal equation. We are 
so ready to allow our ow feeling of fitness, or 
unfitness, to colour our j ws. Our light is 
ever subject) to refraction—our mental predis- 


Position, too, has to be guarded against. When 


men discover that on passing their zenith they 
have lost elasticity. and. se e ot trengeth of 
vouth, it is hard not the world 
generaly is not sha cline, The 


World is apt to go an sdom is not 


SO prominent in its councils of vor 

On the face of it, o would imagine that the 
present) generation should be phy ically fitter 
than the past, and oam inetined to be rather 
decisive in my contention, One thinks that. the 
Shorter hours that artisan vork, free from 
the fetid atmosphere of factories, should) make 
lor a general rease of fiines the 
at Which they Ix gin work should tend towards 
improvement, too Add to this” the idded zest 
In outd Or games lik football, tennis, ericket 
and golf. “It may be possible, certainty, that 
games may fe pursued with too intense a 
devotion— that they beeon vd ind not means 
‘o life, Vet, hal, th ‘ 1} hose very 


games have to be played in the open air is all 
to the good, and unqgu stionably makes for a 
better physique, 


One of the first sources of 


fostering a 


improvement lies 
in peasant 


community. Let 
the land, for the peasantry 


ain at 
lo 


the people get back 


of any country is its physical backbone. This 
virile class has become wellnigh extinét in our 
land through ak policy vicious as it is 


foolish. Extensive sheep farms and deer forests 
bring in a higher monetary rental to the landlord 
than all-holders. In deference to this 


policy of greed the men were shipped to other 


his 


shores—unwillingly, for the most part. Exiles 
they were, and forced exi'es. And yet those 
men were the very nerve and sinew of our 
nation, 

Amongst this simple community the art of 
motherhood searcely requires any teaching: 


there motherhood still is regarded as sacred 

No vitiated thought 
of stuliifving her function in deference to pleasure 
threshold of her mind. 

But and town alike let life.be taken 
mor Let it be realized that our 
we'fare consists in more than an incessant round 
Life is a divine charge, not 
selfish aggrandizement. Let 
1 good foundation surely laid. 


prerogative of womanhood. 
crosses the 
in country 
seriously. 


of selfish enjoyments. 
an opportunity for 


that idea be as 


Then raise thereon the fabric of a noble and 
strong people. No purpose is served in decrying 


any board or institution set 
of the youth of 
are not bee 
Our policy must n 
but te 


the | 


ifoot for the helping 

Our shortcomings 
them. 
ot be to forgo improvements, 
and follow every effort along 
wil] be 


MARGARET 


nation, 


but in 


Our 


iuse ol these, spite of 
vere 


that 


out 


» Perse 
per 


me most veneficia 


Ross. 


Physique of Public School Boys 


Drak Sik,—I would like to point out two facts 
and draw certain deductions from them. 

Whatever may have been the general physique 
of the average me private of 1917 and 1918, I 


think no one will deny that the average new officer 
of ro1s—drawn from O.T.C.’s and Public School 
Battalions—was fine fe physically. Mr. 
Marshall states that a census of Cambridge 
students @urr g the war showed them to be con- 
siderably taller than recruits then entering the 


Army, and this was at a time when Cambridge 
ewas deserted by most of the fit men of serving 
age. Take any public school sixth and_ fifth 
form and see if they are not big, strong, healthy 
lads of whom any nation might be proud. 

Why is this Why are they healthier than 
lads of the same age in less wealthy circum- 
stances? Is it birth? Or riches? I think not, 
I think the reasons are to be found, first, in more 

in childhood (such children are in 


careful feeding 


the experienc 


rained, 


hands of at 


d nurse, not 
i games 


and ph ing the 


Visit 
ie when making 
their of nin 
to elg ile worship 
it the sl 1g arduous 
exereciss the open air, d lopin hone and 
musel lungs ing bodily strength 


ols have 
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team games? Twice a week for a short period 
physical exercises are given by  half-trained 
teachers, an advance, it is true, in educational 
reform, but not nearly enough. They cannot 
take the place of the daily hour of keon tussle 
and swift running, or of the esprit de corps 
which induces each lad to keep himself fit for the 
honour of his house. 


Development in the Army 


In 1917 I was living near a training centre 
on the Welsh border. Recruits were brought in, 
passed through ten weeks’ training, and were 
drafted out to France to fill up the ranks in the 
regiment in which they had enlisted. Among 
the recruits were many lads of 18, little stunted 
Welsh boys who looked as if they had never had 
« good meal in their lives. After a very short 
experience the general in command ordered that 
no khaki suits should be issued to them for at 
least three weeks, only gymnastic kit. This was 
because in almost every case the boy had out- 


grown his suit in the first fortnight. How they 
developed, those lads! They filled out, their 
chests expanded by inches, and they grew so 


tall and broad and strong that their own mothers 
did not know them when they 
before crossing to France. 
Why? What caused these ill-developed youths 
to grow and flourish and harden to such an 
extraordinary extent in such a short period? First 


went on leave 


of all—good food, well-balanced diets, and the 
appetite caused by hard exercise. Second, 
regular hours, steady work, and plenty of sleep 


in a healthy environment. Last and most potent, 


physical exercise, It was the period of Army 
training in which the importance of “jerks” was 


fully realized—there were four physical instructors 
to every battalion, and invaluable men they were. 
The recruit drilled and marched, did deep breath- 
ing and scientific gymnastics. , More than 
he played games, trained for 
There constant inter-company inter- 
battalion and football matches, and all 
entering had to be physically fit for the honour 
of their side, 

What may we deduce from these two facts, 
healthiness of the public school boy and 
amazing development of the boy recruit ? 

That feeding may be held responsible for much, 
that well-cooked food and well-balanced diets are 
essential to health. From the greater 
the nurse-managed child it may be assumed that 
the most important stage is in early childhood. 

That regu/ar hours, plenty of work and plenty 
of sleep are desirable. Few people work harder, 
mentally and physically, than the publie school 
boy or the Army . but the work is well 
balanced and regular hours adhered to strictly. 


That physical evxercisi 


this 


ran races, sports, 
were 


sports 


the 
the 


fitness of 


recruit 


has an enormous in- 


fluence on health and general fitness, far more 
than most people realize, and more especially we 
may deduce that boys who are members of a 
team will themselves make great efforts to avoid 
excesses of all kinds and keep their bodies in a 
perfect state of health for the sake of their team. 
M. Barro. 


Dear Sin,—Mr. A. C. Marshall is, 1 gather 
from his article, an out-and-out pessimist, Any 
person from a foreign country would, on coming 


to England after reading “Are Britishers 
Deteriorating?” expect to find a-nation of 
“cerocks,” the ‘youths all weedy, the men of 


forty using sticks, the few old men there were 
very decrepit, and the women washed-out and 
anemic. 

No doubt the health of the nation is not what 
it ought to be, and could be very greatly im- 
proved, 1 think, however, that something of the 
feeling that it is so much worse than it used to 
be is due to the greater publicity that is given 
to the matter than formerly. 

Things could, and 
better, but Rome was 
no one can expect 
strain of a grea 


will, we made 
a day, and 
to recover from the 


war and the slackness caused by 


hope, be 
not built in 


a country 


her best men’s absence while fighting in a 
minute, Incidentally the war may be held re- 
sponsible for the spreading of much disease 


which is now more prevalent than it used to be. 
The rush and hurry of modern life is far from 
good for the What is the use 
ol large draughty, in fact !) 
schoolrooms and periodical medical examinations 
when after school hours the children have to sit 
at home-lessons in) small, rooms, and in 
many cases the doctor’s orders re decayed teeth or 


rising generation. 


airy (sometimes 


close 


defective evesight are flagrantly ignored? Too 
often, alas, is the money which ought to be 
expended at the dentist's or the o ulist’s frittered 
away at the picture palaces. When the schools 


are closed on account of infectious diseases the 
theatres are crowded with children inhaling the 
stuffy, poisonous atmosphere. 
All this ought to be stopped, 
time, T think Mr. Marshall 


view of the position, 


the same 
serious a 
Anyone who uses his eyes 


but, at 
takes too 
can observe that most of the young men he meets, 
towns of a moderate size, have 
a strong appearance, and seem quite capable of 


at any rate in 


carrving on the race, while most of the women 
of our land, when not burdened bv over- 
large families or too lazy to cook good 
and wholesome food, enjoy splendid health. 
No doubt we are prone to more illness and have 
many more defects than our forefathers had, but 
it is the fault of the age, and few would wish to 
live quite such peaceful, humdrum existences as 


those enjoved by our grandparents. 
A, PARK. 


Result of the Fairy Story Competition 


The Sénior Prize of One Guinea has been awarded to Miss FE. D. Ives, of Tottenham; 
and the Junior Prize of Half a Guinea to Miss E. M. Salmon, of South Croydon. 
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igh- Grade 
Second-hand 


Furniture, 
2 


Monthly 
Bargain List 
ost Free, 


£50,000 WORTH 
TO SELECT FROM 


The business aim of the house of Jelks & Sons for over 
fifty years has been to give complete satisfaction, and to = ~~ ! = : 
supply only articles of Furniture of choice design and “| : ; 
faultless workmanship—Second-hand, but equal, and in 
many cases superior, to new, at tempting prices. 
Whatever you require, either for dining-room, bedroom or drawing-room, you 
will find at Jelks’. The quality of every article is absolutely dependable. 


The large and varied stock is displayed for leisurely inspection in our vast 
Showrooins, which cover an area of over 250,000 square feet. 


Removals by Motor Pantechnicon to any fart of the country. Estimates sree. Prompt attention to country order%. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 Holloway Road, LONDON, N.7 


Bus, Tram or Piccadilly Tube to the door. Business hoursgto&® Thursdays close ati. Saturdays 9 p.m. 


COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


A HOME WANTED 


In 1921 this Society will have reached its 35th birthday. Tam 
most anxious to have a Home for poor, worked-out, lonely 
ladies, where they can live and be ill and die carefully tended. 


SUCH HOMES ARE MUCH NEEDED. 


Will anyone help me to get one It would be very appro 
priate to start one next year in thankfulm for the Blessing 
this Society has been to so many ladies for so many. year 
Kind friends, please think this project over carefully, and 
see what you can do. 
EDITii SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN. 


RED FRENCH COFFEE 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS. 


Wood, Iron and Asbestos Dwellings, Cottages, Bungalows, Chapels, 
Mission Rooms, Club Houses, Hospitals, (ftices. Workshops, Boat and 
Motor Car Houses, Stables, Coach Houses, Schools, Billiard Rooms, 
Concert and Drill Halls, Loose Boxes, Cricket, Football, Tennis and 
Golf Pavilions, Shelters, Cow Houses, Grain Stores, Cycle Houses, Coal 
and Wood Sheds, Ranges, Stoves, Geysers, Gas and Oil Heaters, etc. 


NEW ARMY TYPE HUTS. 


From £7 17 6 to £500, 


General Army, 
Officers’, Can- 
teen, and 
Store Huts. 
Hundreds in 
Stock. Ready 
for despatch. 


Brooders, Rearers, 
hers, sultry Houses, 


Foun 
sules, Grit he 
Dog Kent 
GREENHOUSES, FRAMES, &c. 

of every description. 


Conservatorics, 
Gey Forcing Houses, 


Vineries, Heating 
Apparatus, etc.,ctc. 


GLASS Horticultural Window and Picture. 
bl Large Stocks Reasonable Prices. 
RUSTIC WORK. 


Houses, Pavilions, Shelters. Various designs and sizes. Arches, Seats 
Stools, Tubs, Vases, Tables, Fences, Bridges, etc., etc. 


[ilustrated List Free. 


T. BATH & CO., LTD., 18 Savoy St., London, W.C.2. 


| 
POULTRY APPLIANCES. 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellins Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 


thriving children. Easily assimilated 

and highly nourishing, it is the only 

reliable substitute for mother's milk. 

Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 

4 valuable > okiet jor Mothers ana Sample of Melie> 


Food on recvetpt o/ Gt. stats on application tom 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.1§. 


Colonial @ Continental 
Church Society 


9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET ST., E.C.4, 


“If it be right, in accordance 
with our Saviour’s commands, to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen, 
there is an equally great obligation 
upon us to preach the Gospel to 
our fellow-countrymen scattered 
abroad in the far places of the 
Empire.” 


ARE YOU HELPING THIS LONG- 
ESTABLISHED AND EXTENSIVE 
CHURCH WORK ? 


The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet 


Secretary: 
Street, E.C.4. 


Bankers: Barclays Bank. 


There’s 
nothing like 


RONUK 


for polishing 
floors. 


SOLD EVERYWHERR. 
Write for illustrated leaslet, 
RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Brighton, Sussex. 


= 


Had to Fight for 
Breath 


Very Severe Bronchial Trouble Cured 
by Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure 
Mrs. Florrie Taylor, 209 Park Lane, Leeds. 

says:—“ 1 suffered fearfully through bronchial 

trouble and racking cough. Dreadful pains in 
the chest and back attacked me and the coughing 
nearly shook me to pieces. The least change of 
weather affected me: it seemed as if the tubes 
were choked up, and I had to fight for every 
breath. Nothing did me any good until I got 

Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure. The first dose 

vave me relief, and as I continued my breathing 

became easy and regular and the cough left me 
altogether.” 
Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure 

is the world’s supreme remedy for Coughs and 

Colds, Lung Troubles, Asthma, Bronchitis, Nasal 

Catarrh, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing and 

Influenza. Specially recommended for Whooping 

Cough and other Bronchial Troubles in Children. 

Prices: 1s. jd. and 3s., the 3s. size being the 

more Of Chemists and Medicine 

Vendors everywhere. — Insist on having Veno's 

and retuse all substitutes. 


conomical, 


im 
| 
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“ THE QUIVER ” 


' New Army of Helpers 


Conducted by Mrs. George Sturgeon 


A Message from Mrs. Lock 
Y DEAR HELPERS,—It is with 


mixed feelings that 1 come to you 


this month to tell you that | am 
obliged to give up the future organization 
of our work. I cannot deny that the cause 
is the happiest one that could occur to me. 
Iam going to be married again, and it is 
wonderful to see the prospect of great 
happiness before one after all the sorrow the 
war brought and the lonely years. My 
fiancé is Mr. W. T. Southorn of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, and consequently my home 
will be in Ceylon. It is impossible unfor- 
tunately to conduct the work of the Army 
of Helpers such a distance. re- 
linquish it with sincere regret, for the Army 
of Helpers developed in a short while into a 


trom 


living, active, effective organization, and 
the personal relation with my helpers was 
delightful. Through it I have made friend- 
ships which will, 1 
seven thousand miles will separate me from 
the majority of the helpers. 


hope, endure though 


The New Departure 


However, | am convinced that the work 
will not suffer by my departure, for my 
sister, Mrs, Sturgeon, conducted the 
Pages during my recent absence in Ceylon, 
has been asked by the 
permanently. Loam 
round her with the 


that you gave to me. 


who 


to take them 
rally 
same splendid loyalty 


sure you will 


I shall never forget 
the quale k response which brought in three 
motor ambulances, THE QUIVER Bed in the 


Dreadnought Hospital at Greenwich, hun 
dreds of 


glove waistcoat thousands of 
bags,” bale of wool, mnumerable 


sarments, and above all the individual offer 
of help to any especially urgent and 
deserving case. My sister is 
over the Past, Present and 


enthusiasti 
Future of the 


New 


has splendid new ideas. 


Army of Helpers. You will see she 
Please help her to 

From my beautiful far-off 
shall still take the keenest 
interest in the Army, and shall do my “bit ” 
to help. 


carry them out. 


island home | 
I shall ask my sister to give you 
my news from time to time, and I shall 


keep in close touch through her with all of 
you, 


Thanks ! 


My heartfelt thanks for 
response and for the 


your great 
enthusiasm which 
inspired and cheered me in many sad hours. 
1 shall never forget it, and to you all I send 
my best wishes and my kindest thoughts. 
BELLA LOCK. 


BY MRS. GEO. STURGEON 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—My sister, 
Mrs. Lock, has told you that it is to 
be my privilege to “ 
manently. 


carry on” per- 
\s you know, I undertook the 
work of conducting the Army of Helpers a 
year ago when she went—as we thought, 
to Ceylon, and in that time 
| have developed a very great enthusiasm 
for it. L found, as my sister had found, that 
wonderfully spirit of 


is doing an 


temporarily 


sympathetic service 
that has done and immense 


amount of good in a most interesting 


variety of ways, and it has been a real 
Inspiration to me, 

My sister’s going to live in Ceylon is a 
afraid that when 


we heard of her engagement our joy for het 


great loss to us; I am 


ake was considerably mingled with regret 


for our own But the selfishness passed, 
and terribly as we shall miss her, we would 
not have it otherwise. And there never was 
a truer saying than that “It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good.” It would 


THE QUIVEK 


have been a real wrench to me to have had 
to sever my connexion of a year with THE 
QUIVER Helpers. Now I hope it will 
develop into a connexion of years. I feel 
that I am very lucky in starting with the 
friendship of not a few readers, and I look 
forward hopefully to gaining the friendship 
and help of many more, and of being able 
to send out to my sister glowing accounts 
of the work which, as she has said, she will 
always have at heart. Somehow it is im- 
possible to imagine the readers of THE 
QUIVER “letting one down.” 

As the “Army ” enters on a new phase of 
existence in the New Year, it is proposed 
to re-christen it 


“The Quiver’’ New Army of Helpers 


It may not seem very modest to challenge 
comparison with Lord Kitchener, but so 
great is my faith, that I am not afraid of it! 
I am going to appeal for recruits, as he did, 
and I believe I shall get them because the 
readers of THE QUIVER are not what Sir 
Thomas Browne calls “mere Pleasurists,”’ 
but have an ever present desire to fight 
for those who are weaker or less fortunate 
than themselves. There are so many to 
fight for that 7 want the New Army to 
number at least as many again as the old 
one. The raising of our New Army in 
peacetime is not an anomaly;, nor are we 
encouraging militarism; in fact, very soon 
we shall show, I trust, that Peace would 
be a very much poorer thing if THE QUIVER 
“New Army ” were demobilized. 

There is a scheme which 1 have had in 
my mind for some time, and that is the 
formation of 


The SOS Corps 

We are constantly receiving S O S signals 
—signals of distress—from lonely invalids 
and others who live heartbreaking lives of 
pain and poverty. Extracts from sad letters 
have been printed from time to time, the 
kind hearts of readers have been touched, 
and offers of help have poured in. But 
unfortunately the exigencies of printing 
and publishing demand-that a magazine 
must be made up and sent to press a con- 
siderable time in advance of its date, so 
that you will see that under the old system 
many months had to elapse betore the sad 
needs could be made known to the public, 
and then (as in the case of “Lily,” whose 
pathetic letter drew a wealth of response) 


there might poe a deluge of offers of help 
overlapping. 

My idea (my sister also thinks well of it) 
is that it would be a great advantage to 
register, under the title of “The § O § 
Corps,” the names and addresses of helpers 
willing to befriend in a modest way those 
of whom THE QUIVER constantly hears in 
sickness or loneliness, to whom an oc- 
casional letter, magazines and flowers mean 
a world of happiness and comfort. I could 
then assign an invalid to a friend as the 
need arose, and in this way helper and 
helped would be put in touch without delay. 
Only one invalid would be assigned to a 
helper unless she asked for more—and, of 
course, there would be no obligation what- 
ever. 

Hearing recently of several-——among 
them a consumptive ex-hospital nurse—who 
pined to see THE QUIVER and other maga- 
zines and could not afford the subscriptions, 
I wrote to some of those who had volun- 
teered early in the year in connexion with 
“Lily.” In every case I had the same 
encouraging response: “I shall be de- 
lighted to send to —— as you suegest.” 
When I read the cheered and appreciative 
letters of those who have found friends 
through THE QUIVER, and think of the 
many who have not yet done so, I feel that 
I must try to join as many hands as I can 
That can only he done hy organizing the 
“S 3S. Corts.” please send 
me your names and addresses. [ shall be 


So, helpers, 


glad to register those who already have 
their protégeés, 

Then there is another Corps that I think 
some of my kind readers might be willing 
to join, and [ am calling it 


The Topey-Turvy Corps 

My plan is to keep a Quiver Birthday 
Book containing the names of helpers who 
are tired of receiving presents on_ their 
birthdays, and wish to reverse the usual 
order of commemorate the 
occasion by sending a gift of 25. Od. (or 
more) to one of THE QUIVER colle« tions! A 
card of reminder would be sent if necessary, 
and a QUIVER card of greeting would ac- 
knowledge all such kind offerings. If this 
scheme appeals to you, will you please s¢ nd 
me your name, address and date of birth 
day? | hope to have a fat birthday book, 
and one “topsy-turvy ” half-crown at least 
for every day in the vear. 


things and 
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“ THE QUIVE. 


” NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 


Later on I want to submit for your 
approval the idea of “THE QUIVER Friend- 
ship Corps,” but space fails me now, and I 
must hasten to record the 
complished. since the 
went to press. 


work ac- 
number 


fine 
December 


The “ Save the Children Fund ” 


I have a special reason for being glad 


to be able to report a splendid response to 
this appeal, because—to let 
secret—I wrote 
ducting the “Army” for my sister at that 
time, I did not sign it. In less than three 

forty-two ‘adopters’ volunteered, 
several donations were received—adoptions 


into a 
Ww as 


you 


it, although, as I con- 


week 3 


and donations representing over £240—and 
many splendid offers of clothes, soap end 
linen. Last, not least, these gifts were 
accompanied by delightful letters of sym- 
pathy which were an encouragement to all 
concerned. I am only sorry that I cannot 


quote from more than three of them: 


“Your appeal in Tire Quiver for those wretched 


children in the famine area wrings my_ heart. 
I want to 1 child, so now enclose cheque 

lor 4.5 4S one child one good meal for 


I am a maternity nurse, and I simply 
hear to think of those poor babies wrapped 
What a lot of misery war brings 
in its train."—Enizaneru M. Witson. 


cannot 
in new spapers. 


“On behalf of my Sunday School class of girls 


(Roath Park, Cardiff, Congregational) I have 
pleasure in enclosing 6s., which they would like to 
applied for young babies. The girls are 

! llin school, or have jus irted to earn, and 
they already subscribe to our ro gular weekly Sunday 
School collection. Thev have now decided to start 
a little fund in addition to that, to be used as any 
eedy occasion mav arise. I spoke to them on 
Sunday last of your this month’s QuIvER appeal, 
ind they at once voted all we have in the fund— 
os. They h idy given £2 to the Lord 
Mayor's Fund for 11 me object, but later on 
we may be able to send you mor (Mis.) B. 
STEPHENS, 

Pleas ept the enclosed £10 10s. on behalf 
the 
of the ‘Starving children vou 1 in ippeal for 

month. It will help to feed some of His 

tle lambs. Fine Misses Mitts. 

There were three anonymou gifts which 


It was ssible to acknowl Lor 
the post, but for which 1 thank the 
d 


‘Onors most hye artily 


through 
kind 


Lol 


end 


linen for “Sayy the Children Fund” (New 
ton \bbot po tr ns | G qs nd 
trom | eve hope that 
Next month omav have a still more 


factory story to te be tor as [| write offers of 
help are still coming in. Long may they 
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do so, for in the famine-stricken lands there 
is, alas, @ long queue of hungry children 
waiting to be fed. 


The Young and the Old 


Let us be strictly modern and put the case 
of the young first! 
Those 


organized 


who are outside the radius of 
charity but sadly in need of 
financial help are undoubtedly in the worst 
plight of all. Disabled officers and the 
widows and children of officers are promin- 
ent, and unfortunately numerous, in this 
category, and a proposal to build a Home at 
Camberley where officers’ children from 
birth till eight years of age can be cared for 
(at a nominal charge in case of need) ought 


to meet with enthusiastic support. The 
Provisional Committee includes The 
Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Helena 


Gleichen, Lady Betty Balfour, Lady Babtie, 
Mrs. Alan Birch and others. The Home—to 
be called “St. George’s Home for Officers’ 
Children ’—will be run on the most modern 
infant-welfare lines, and the “institution ” 
clement will be entirely absent, so fhat none 
need shrink from availing themselves of its 
benefits. 

The scheme is planned by Service people 
for Service people, and the necessity for it is 
proved by the fact that applications are pour- 
ing in from mothers obliged to work to support 
their disabled husbands and young children. 

No less urgent is the need for “an ideal 
Home where poor ladies who have worked 
themselves out, cither in the cause of others 
or in the effort to live, may find a rest for 
the remainder of their life and be carefully 


tended in Such a 


sickness.” Home—also 


run on the most commendably “non- 
charity ” lines—-the Society for the Assis- 
tance of Ladies in Reduced Circumstances 
hopes to start in the near future. The 


organizers of both these projects appeal for 
financial help. 


Many Kind Gifts and Letters 


Welcome gifts of clothes (earmarked it 


one case “for those who are feeling very 


much the strain of the higher cost of 


living ”), silver, wool, “pieces ” and books 


are balanced by the grateful letters of those 
to whom we sent them. T have to thank the 


following for supporting in many ways out 


Various activitie 


Miss Mary Gray, Mrs. M. A. Walker, Miss 


Upperton, Mrs. Cooper, Miss Milward, Mrs. H. 
9 
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Taylor, Mrs. M. Dick, Miss Rose Johnson, Mrs. 
Robertson, Miss C. R. Walker, Mrs. 
Fawkes, Miss Margaret Fawkes, Miss Kathleen 
Fawkes, Mrs. L. E. Laver, Miss Elizabeth Askam, 
Miss H. Buxton, The Misses Pollard, Miss M. 
Jackman, Miss E. D. Sprawson, Mr. Arthur John 
Slade, Miss E. R. Parbury, Miss M. Barclay, 
Mrs. Gordon, Miss Kate Richardson, Miss Wood, 
Miss Hilda Griffith, Mrs. Lucas, Miss Henley, 
Mrs. G. Raymond, “A. J. W.,” Mrs. Herbert 
Stewart, Mrs. E. Roe, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. 
Abbott, The Misses Mills, Mrs. West, Mrs. Town, 
Miss Hill, Miss A. Thompson, Mrs. Clifford, 
Miss M. Fryers, Miss M. Alfreda Walton, Miss 
Elizabeth M. Wilson, Mrs. J. H. Hyde, Miss H. 


Lewis, “Thistle,” Mrs. Imrettin, and Mrs. B. 
Stephens. 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs, or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Address: Mrs. George Sturgeon, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 

With best wishes for a very happy New 
Year, Yours sincerely, 


FLORA STURGEON, 


The “Save the Children Fund ” 


Subscriptions received to November 18th, 1920 :— 


The Misses Mills 1010 0 
Mrs. Herbert Stewart. 5 4 0 
Mr. and Mrs, Frank 8. Abbott . e 10 8 O 
Mrs. W. S. Penson . 08 7 
a ° 0 5 0 
Miss K. Richardson . 0 8 8 
Mr. A. J Slade. e 0 5 O 
Miss ER. Parbury . 5 0 
Miss Elizabeth M. Wilson . 0 
rs. G. G. Lucas e 0 8 
Miss FE. D. Sprawson 0 0 
Mrs. L. Laver ‘ oO 5 
Mrs. J. J. Robertson ‘ 0 
Miss E. Askaw 0 


Sunday School Class, Roath Park Congregational 

* Church, Cardiff, per Mrs. B. Stephens . . 0 
Mra, E. Roe A 


= 


“ A Sympathiser,” Derby e ° 212 0 
Miss Wood 4 0 
Mrs, Elizabeth Sells . 0 


Mrs. J. If. Hyde ° 


The following funds for other charities were 
also received up to November 18th :— 


DR. BARNARDO'S 


J. B. J. B.” e 1009 
“A Well-wisher” . - 010 0 

£110 0 
THE BRITISH IIOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES 

THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS 

Miss A. E. Nicholas 100 

£1 5 0 

MRS. ALLENBURY 


FOR WOOL AND BOOKS 
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“I wish it was my 
Birthday every day.” 


Every day is a ‘‘ birthday”’ for the child whose mother makes 
sng of delicious, nourishing cakes and puddings with Bird’s 

gg Substitute. 

A spoonful of this pure golden powder mixed with your 
flour, saves the need of eggs or baking powder. Bird’s Egg 
Substitute makes lovely crisp table - dainties as sweet and 
light as the children’s happy smiles when they taste the 
good things. 


Birds 


E; S ubstitu ited 


SS One one cake! 


FOR DANCES AND CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


USE 


MASON’S WINE ESSENCES 


Enjoyed by Old and Young Alike. 
in Stamps or P.O,‘ to address as below and 
in return you will receive 


ONE BOTTLE CINCER WINE ESSENCE 


AND 


ONE BOTTLE ELDERBERRY WINE 
ESSENCE 
Each botile sufficient for One 
Gallon delicious, fruity Wine, 
NEWBALL & MASON, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


FRIPP’S 


\| TOILET SOAP 


! 
SEND 
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8 In Packets and Tins with excellent and reliable recipes. E.S.sa 
| 
Pal Recalls the 4! 
2am an Old World ¢ 2/- 


THE QUIVER 


Read these Striking 
Testimonials : 


The Earl of Euston 


writes: “Formamint was 
recommended to me by a 
very good surgeon, and was 
successful in curing a Cold 
in one instance and a Sore 
Throat in the other. Nothing 
I have ever tried before 
has been able to stop them 
running their course.” 


Miss Lily Brayton, 
The Popular Actress, 


writes: “I have great pleasure 
in testifying to the excellence 
of Formamint Tablets. I use 
them constantly.” 


Mr. Matheson Lang, 


The Famous Actor, 


writes: “ My doctors ordered 
me Formamint during an 
attack of Influenza, and it 
gave me great relief and 
healed the lacerated throat 
wonderfully.” 


Sore Throat? 


Then simply suck a few Formamint 
Tablets. They give instant relief from 
pain, and a rapid, pleasant cure. These 
pleasant - tasting tablets, sucked like 
sweets, are harmless to you, but abso- 
lutely fatal to germs in your mouth 
and throat—and germs are the cause 
of Sore Throat. 


Because Formamint kills these germs, 
it both cures Sore Throat, and — if taken 
regularly — stops you trom catching that 
and other germ-ailments. And it is so 
cooling and refreshing, so pleasant to use. 


Insist upon having Genuine 


THE GERN-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


Formamint also protects you against dangerous 
infectious diseases, the germs of which attack 
you through the mouth and throat. That is why 
Formamint is used in all Infectious Disease 
Hospitals, to prevent the doctors and nurses 
from being infected by their patients, with 
Influenza, Consumption, Diphtheria, Scarlet 
Fever, Measles, etc. Remember this when 
epidemics are about! And give your children 
Formamint to prevent them from catching other 
children’s complaints at school. 


Formamint is obtainable at all chemists — price 
2/9 per bottle of 50 tablets — but see that you get 
the genuine, original product bearing our name and 
address on the label: 


GENATOSAN, LIMITED 
(Makers of SANATOGEN and GENASPRIN) 


12, Chenies Street, London, W.C.1,. 
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THE INEVITABLE TREND 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


HEY came to Him 
quarter.” Mark 
declare, is not only a 

a narrative. It is an insight 

soul on which one may 

history. 


from every 
45.) That, I 
fragment from 
into the human 
safely forecast 


A Delicate Foundation 

It may seem a narrow basis on which to 
found our confidence in Christ’s future, to 
recall that in His day certain people sought 
Him out; and that, of those who sought 


Him out, a number found something in 
Him so momentous, so inconceivably 
beyond their own original demand, that 
afterwards they came together and they 


founded what became a world-movement on 
nothing else but the celebration of their 
experience. [ say that may seem a narrow 
basis on which to found a considered and 
philosophical prospect concerning the be- 
haviour of the human soul in all times to 
come. But as comes to think of such 
things one perceives that it is on such 
narrow foundations as that, on the ground 
of some delicate susceptibility in the human 
heart, on the ground of some tendency 
Which recurs and recurs so regularly and 
obstinately that we conclude it belongs to 
Mans true nature; it is on some. such 
narrow but deep and human foundation thar 
all our deductions and prospects for the 
human race are reasonably held. It should 


one 
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be no disparagement of a certain forecast 
with regard to man’s future behaviour in 
this world, that our reasoning rests upon a 
delicate foundation. delicacy is 
nothing against it—if the delicacy is the 
point at which some deep thing emerges and 
comes into view. Whether we like it or not, 
it is on such terms, and by our unreserved 
obedience to such apparently fragile points 
of illumination, that we live our character- 
istic life as men. In fact, we live by faith. 


The Optic Nerve 


Take an example: Our sole authority for 
the existence of an external world rests 
upon the report of such a world conveyed 
to us one by one by the optic nerve. Our 
entire faculty for guicing ourselves, or for 
following the directions given to us, rests, 
that is to say, upon the authority, which we 
hold to be indisputable, of a ‘ine of tissue 
called the optic nerve, which is more 
delicate than a thread. 

But that optic nerve, a slight thing in 
itself, is not a thing which exists by itself. 
That optic nerve is not to be estimated by 
its bulk and solidity. No; the optic nerve 
is the entire body of man organized for the 
specific purpose of seeing. ‘The optic nerve 
is the whole body of man at its finest, at 
its rarest and truest. The optic nerve is a 
result thrown up from the depths of our 
personality, related to everything in us that 
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makes us what we are. The optic nerve is 
the whole of man straining to see something. 
And, I say, the whole world as a visual 
experience rests upon the authority of that 
pin-point; but that pin-point, | repeat, is 
the diamond-head of ages of physical travail, 
and preparation, and selection, and ex- 
perience. We have a proverb, “Seeing is 
believing.” Now that is true on every 
level, but it is true on the first and purely 
physical level also. “Seeing” is—‘‘be- 
lieving” in the authority of this precious 
and fragile member; and on that authority, 
as on something as solid as a rock, a man 
looks out upon the world, knowing that he 
is not deceived by what he sees. 

The principle which I wish to make good 
from all that is, to repeat it, simply this: 
that if, at a certain time in history, as is 
the fact, the human heart having heard 
about Christ, prepared itself to find Him, 
and in its approach to Him and in its ex- 
perience of Him came upon certain things 
in Him and within itself which became a 
new point of departure for the human race, 
a new baptism of life, a new wave of moral 
intention, the dawning of the possibility of 
new heavens and a new earth—if all that 
happened once upon a time we are here to 
believe that it ought to happen again and 
always. 


The Outstretched Soul 


Now there is surely no firmer or more 
satisfactory ground for a steady confidence 
for the future than just this, that there is 
something in man, and in life—that is to 
say, in man’s circumstances—which, sooner 
or later, but inevitably, will dispose him to 
look for certain things without which life 
and his own thoughts are always becoming 
too hard for him, and that on such a day of 
tenderness and compunction the soul of man 
will behave as it has behaved. 

To put the same thing in other terms, it 
does not matter where and with what in- 
stincts man sets out, he must, if he is to 
continue to respect himself, if he is to con- 
tinue to do honour to his higher possi- 
bilities, arrive at a point where he is on the 
look out for the very control or for the very 
encouragement which Christ came into the 
world to offer man. 


The Deep and the Familiar 


And now let me try to work out in some 
detail what is involved in such a saying as 
that, and it will be my own fault if I do 
not carry you with me at each step. For, 
the fact is, the more deeply we deal with 
things the more familiar those things seem 
to ourselves. Pectus facit theologum: it is 
the heart that makes one a theologian. It 
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is life, it is experience, it is what we pass 
through, and how we feel as we pass 
through, the thoughts that came to us before 
one thing and another overtook us, and the 
thoughts that came to us in the actual en- 
during of those things, and the thoughts that 
came to us when the crisis was past; it is 
these things, that is to say, it is life, it is 
everything which makes us thinkers, and 
ought to make us believers. 

Although the human soul is one, and 
although every day a man lives his whole 
being in a sense ‘is involved, still, in the 
case of all of us, there are certain faculties 
or sides of our nature of which we are con- 
scious, and of which we think as though 
they were separate one from the other. 
There are times in the life of each of us 
when we act under the influence of one of 
these faculties rather than of any other, 
although in the case of everyone of us lights 
and shadows fall upon us from those other 
faculties which at the moment are in 
abeyance. In fact, what gives each of us 
his or her characteristic life is just the 
emphasis or sway which one of the faculties 
of the human soul exercises upon us one by 
one. We are familiar with the biblical 
division of human nature into “body, soul, 
and spirit,’? and we might take that division 
to illustrate the principle which I am wish- 
ing to bring out. Certainly you might 
roughly estimate us according to the one 
or other of those three—body, soul, and 
spirit—to which we give the predominance 
in our conscious life. 


The Combination of Three 


But let me take another division, equally 
familiar, and having, it may be, greater 
clearness. We might divide the unity of the 
human soul into three, and say that there 
enter into the life of every man three sets 
of faculties, which we associate with the 
head, and with the heart, and with the 
conscience. Certainly it is by the use of 
one or other of those three, or by some com- 
bination of them, that every man at every 
moment of his life is conducting himself. 
There are seasons when the one rather than 
the other dominates, but in every normal 
man, as we see clearly when we observe 
man’s behaviour through a long stretch of 
time, whenever one faculty sets up a 
tyranny, trying to hold down the others in 
bondage, something happens within man of 
the nature of a revolution. 

Now, what I want you to see along with 
me is, that it matters not on which of those 
three human faculties man launches out, It 
matters not which of them he permits to 
sway his life, he is led invincibly to a point 
at which he feels that he cannot go further, 
or will not go further, until he has some 
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such assurance and some such control, or 
some such faith, as Christ came into the 
world precisely to give to man, , 

Take, for example, the life of affection, 
that life which we associate with the heart; 
the life of tenderness and emotion, culmin- 
ating in love. Here also, as indeed every- 
where, “there is first that which is natural, 
and afterward that which is_ spiritual.” 
Beginning in the region of desire and 
affection, human love by its very nature is 
always moving on from stage to stage, from 
one experience to another still deeper. At 
each stage there is a high way and a low 
way; a fine way and a way less fine and 
even coarse. And so at every stage those who 
would dwell together in love become aware 
of the need of something which will keep 
their hearts fresh and in a state of honour 
towards each other. 


The Life of Affection 


Then again, it is the very nature of all 
human ties that they lead on to responsi- 
bilities, responsibilities of one towards the 
other, or of both, as in the case of parents 
towards their children. And_ so_ love 
commits us and lays us open to a thousand 
hopes and fears, for we live in a threatening 
world, and love lays us open to a thousand 
added threatenings. So that, soon or late, 
the life of affection takes us into the 
region of serious things, of hopes and fears, 
of misgivings about ourselves and for those 
who look to us. We might be suddenly 
stricken with illness and be no longer able 
to stand between our: children and the hard 
world! Ora child might be taken from us! 
Or something might happen suddenly to 
make us old or sad! 

But my point is that, beginning anywhere 
in the life of affection, we move inevitably, 
if we live in a state of honour, on to a 
place where we need and must have that 
very security in God which, I verily believe, 
man can find only in Christ. 

Two young people take each other by the 
hand, and they do well. But it is not a 
bitter thing to say—it is only a deep and 
great thing to say—that if they will live 
In perfect honour one with another and 
assume the very responsibilities of nature, a 
day comes when life shall have wrought into 
their hearts a certain tenderness, a certain 
capacity for misgiving, which once again 
can only be controlled and appeased by 


taking Christ into their hearts and into their 
homes. 


The Conclusion of Reason 


believe we reach the same conclusion 
if we follow the case of those who, on the 
whole, in this world propose to live by thei 


intelligence, by their head. Under this 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


aspecte of my subject I shall say only a 
word. Probably there is no such thing in 
this world ag pure thinking. There is 
probably, that 1s to say, no human being 
who conducts his life without the influence 
of emotion, without affection, without the 
light and play of some faith or some dream. 
But there are those whose vocation in this 
world it is, for the most part, to think, to 
study the causes of things, to face the un- 
known in our human conditions; and they 
are worthy of all honour. The Christian 
religion has no quarrel with men who think. 
But my point is that if men will think and 
think, I do believe they will arrive at a 
point where they must give their vote for 
one or other of two ultimate propositions : 
either that everything means nothing, or 
that everything means God, and the only 
idea of God which it seems to me is now 
tolerable is that idea of God which is dis- 
closed to us in Christ. I would only say 
this in addition: I am sure it must make a 
great difference in the life of any solitary 
thinker to believe, and there is nothing to 
forbid it, that he lives his life and does his 
thinking, so long as he is humble and 
sincere, within the knowledge of One, in 
loyalty to Whom no genuine hour of 
thought is ever lost. 


The Function of Conscience 


The third great faculty of man is that 
faculty by which man recognizes himself as 
a moral and responsible agent; the faculty 
of conscience. And here we are on ground 
which is familiar to us Christians. For 
when all is said, our religion was given to 
us, not in the first instance to comfort us, 
and not in the first instance to answer our 
questions; our religion was given to us first 
and last to enable us to become good men. 
Now a man is a good man who has a good 
conscience and who lives in a state of 
honour with that good conscience. It was 
S. Paul who said, * The law was my school- 
master that led me to Christ.” Now if we 
take that language of his, which may have 
become archaic to us, and translate it into 
warm, actual speech, what S. Paul means 
is simply this: the thing shat led me to 
Christ was this whole business of trying to 
be a good man. For there is no one, surely, 
who can face the Ten Commandments with a 
jaunty mind, And there is no one, surely, 
who can face the Ten Commandments— 
interpreted as those commandments were by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Who made them 
much more severe than did Moses—without 
something of that timidity with which we 
approach what seems beyond us, and yet is 
in contact with us. 

Yes, perhaps this is the most crowded 
road to Christ. Through all the ages more 
people have come to Christ from this quarter 
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than from any other. The sense of sin, the 
cry of the heart to be forgiven, the awful 
yearning that comes over those of us who 
have left our youth behind that we could 
have it all over again so that we might be 
wiser; the grief for past foolishness, past 
neglect of opportunity, for our indolence 
and our pride, resulting in a general sense 
of anger and despair if there be not some- 
where an understanding heart with power to 
deal with us. 


The Ultimate Goal 


Yes, from every quarter man must come 
to Christ. Launching out on any of his 
characteristic faculties, he reaches a place 
where the very embarrassments of the 
journey compel him to a standstill. 

Life comes to deepen us all. Life, that 
is to say, has as its consequence—l 
believe as its intention—that we shall all, 
as time goes on, become aware of our need, 
of our need of the very kind of help which 
Christ came into the world to give us. 

In days like these, when an entire epoch 
of time has culminated in a world-disaster, 
and while the ruins of it are all about us, 
and our own hearts are keen and far-seeing 
—in days like these we are in a position to 
understand how not only individuals, not 
only one here and there, but whole nations 
might, in despair of themselves, and a 
whole world might, in despair of itself, 
come to Christ and put themselves, or put 
itself, within His discipline. We can see 
how it might very well come to pass that an 
entire people might say, “We have had our 
chance; we have taken our own way; God 
has stood apart and allowed us— against His 
will indeed—to live by our own chosen 
principles. For more than a generation we 
and the whole world have lived by our own 
wisdom, by our own inclinations, for our 
own purposes—and we have failed. We 
propose therefore that this shall cease; that 
those principles of ours which we thought 
so wise, sO emancipated, so superior to any- 
thing that had preceded them, we propose 
that those principles shall be henceforth 
prohibited, and that any nation or any in- 
dividual who still advocates them or puts 
them into practice shall be treated as a 
public danger.” 


Is a Mass Movement Possible ? 


Yes; I can well imagine some such mass- 
movement in our day, away from_ in 
dividualism, away from conceit, away from 
all principles of self-seeking, back to Christ. 
And this in the first instance, not because 
a Whole nation or the civilized world is in 
love with the principles of Christ, but 
because men have suddenly become afraid, 
atraid of their own instincts, and of the 


sinister possibilities of their own nature. 
Just as one class in a community—the 
women, let us say—-in order to make secure 
some precious thing which seemed to be in 
danger, might one day combine and pass a 
self-denying ordinance upon themselves, 
resolving to cast out from their midst any- 
one who transgressed—all this until some 
threatening madness had subsided; even so, 
I can imagine a nation, an age, an entire 
world as represented by the most effective 
peoples, combining and_ resolving that 
“there is no name given under heaven 
whereby the race of men can be saved ”— 
can be made safe and sane, and kept safe 
and sane—* but the name of Christ Jesus.” 

What if all that is happening in the world 
to-day is the prelude to such a total change 
of human attitude, what if all that is hap- 
pening in the world to-day is the red cloud- 
rack of a great Dawn—the world, like some 
mighty giant, stretching itself and turning 
over in its sleep, rubbing a nightmare out 
of its eyes! 

“For behold He cometh with clouds!” 
“Even so, come, Lord Jésus.” 


The Quotation 


How many problems that one fact would 
solve ! 
An ordinary soul, no more, no less, 
About whose life earth's common sights 
revolve, 
On whom is brought to bear by thunder- 
stress, 

This fact—God tasks him, and will not 
absolve 
Task’s negligent 
itess 
llow such a soul 


herformer! Can you 
J 


the task performed to 


point 
Goes back to life nor finds things out of 
THE Two Poets Or Croisic. 
Prayer 


© of the TWorld, Tho hast shared 
our life and tnowest What ts in man, stan 
Thou near by us through all our dans, and 
forsake us not cben tn the hoars of our forget= 
fulness of Chee. En our pouth and strenath, 
control us. En the mid-ttme of our pears, 
revtbe and recover us. Deliver us eberp 
season of our life from tndolenee and selfe 
secking, Ef Chou spare us to old age, grant 
unto us a happy and grateful spirit that we 
map commend life to those who are about us, 
encouraging them by» our obvious bictory to 
maintain the good fight of faith and to belteve 
tn Mim Galhom we profess to have been ow 
help and our shield, even in Chee, our Blesseo 
Saviour. Amen. 
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